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THE EDUCATION OF CHARLES FOX 
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1. 


“The fame of Charles Fox aroused my 
curiosity,” wrote Horace Walpole in 
1772, “and I went this day to hear 
him. . . . Lord North . . . spoke well. 
... Burke made a long and fine oration. 
... Charles Fox, who had been running 
about ‘the House talking to different 
persons and scarce listening . . . rose 
with amazing spirit and memory, an- 
swered both Lord North and Burke; rid- 
iculed the arguments of the former and 
confuted those of the latter.” 

Walpole’s statement itself arouses 
curiosity: what kind of education and 
training prepared Charles Fox to de- 
bate so well at the age of twenty-three? 
Or earlier, since before the incident re- 
counted above, Charles Fox had been 
described by sophisticated observers as 
“the phenomenon of the age.” If one 
looks at him at Eton College it appears 
that even before Charles was fifteen he 
was a speaker of such ability that his 
schoolmates visualized a parliamentary 


Mr. Reid (Ph.D., Iowa °’32) is Professor of 
Speech at the University of Missouri and Presi- 
ent and former Executive Secretary of SAA. 
He was the first editor of Shop Talk in Q]JS 
and has been a frequent contributor of articles 
and reviews. His Charles James Fox appeared 
in 1932. 

This essay on Fox’s education is the first in a 
series on the British orators, by various hands, 
which is to appear in our pages over the next 
two years, 


career for him, And as for his earliest 
years, he is described as “very pert and 
very argumentative” at the age of seven, 
“sensible” at the age of five, and “clever” 
at the age of two and a half. 


To find a proper starting point for 
an inquiry into the sources of Fox’s tal- 
ents, it appears, is not easy. His family 
tree, for example, contains notable in- 
dividuals that should be mentioned. 


One of these was a maternal great- 
grandmother, the beautiful and clever 
Louise de Kéroualle. Beginning as maid 
of honor to the Duchess of Orleans, 
sister of Charles II, she eventually be- 
came the mistress of the English mon- 
arch himself. She bore him a son, named 
him Charles, and secured his elevation 
to the peerage as the first Duke of Rich- 
mond, she herself becoming the Duchess 
of Portsmouth. She exerted a strong in- 
fluence in both English and French so- 
ciety and is worth more attention than 
most Fox biographies give her. Fox’s 
mother was Georgiana Caroline Lennox, 
daughter of the second Duke of Rich- 
mond. Usually described as sober and 
prudent, she was also capable of great 
affection; when she fell in love with 
Henry Fox, a politician and a com- 
moner, she had the independence of 
spirit to elope with him in defiance of 
her parents’ wishes. On the maternal 
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side, therefore, is seen not only royal 
ancestry but enterprise, animation, and 
spirit. 

At this distance, however, Charles 
seems even more Fox than Stuart. A 
paternal grandfather, Sir Stephen Fox, 
had a wide variety of experiences as a 
friend of Charles II. Sir Stephen began 
his career by looking after the royal 
stables, later becoming a financial ad- 
viser and still later paymaster general. 
All in all he was a favorite with twelve 
parliaments and four monarchs and 
accumulated a substantial fortune. In 
order to provide himself with heirs, he 
married at the age of seventy-seven and 
in fewer than five years fathered two 
sons and two daughters. He can be said 
to have possessed the important qual- 
ities of vigor, sense, and survival. 


Charles’s father, Henry, studied at 
Eton and Oxford, travelled on the Con- 
tinent, and in 1735 was elected to the 
House of Commons. He attached him- 
self to the party of Sir Robert Walpole 
and was rewarded with various political 
assignments. ‘Twenty years later he had 
risen to the lucrative position of pay- 
master general, and as at that time pay- 
masters were allowed to invest idle gov- 
ernment funds for their own personal 
profit, he quickly amassed great wealth. 


Henry Fox was in the House of Com- 
mons a quarter of a century. He did 
not speak frequently, but he spoke force- 
fully, clearly, and at times colorfully. 
One of his best parliamentary speeches 
was an attack on the Royal Marriage 
Bill, which proposed rules governing 
marriages of members of the royal fam- 
ily. At one stage of the debate Fox held 
up his copy of the bill, its many amend- 
ments written in red ink, and, as Antony 
displayed the murdered body of Caesar, 
Fox parodied the mutilations of the 
original act. “How bloody it looks,” 
commented another member. “Yes, but 
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you cannot say I did it,” returned Fox, 
continuing by gazing at the Attorney 
General and declaring, as he pointed to 
the copy of the bill, “Look, what a rent 
the learned Casca made; through this, 
the well-beloved Brutus stabbed.” 

Henry Fox was a competent debater, 
A contemporary noted that Fox did not 
have the voice nor the bearing of Pitt, 
but surpassed him in solid judgment 
and quick discernment.? Macaulay de. 
scribes Fox as “a needy political adven- 
turer” but credits him with becoming 
“a consummate master of the art of 
debate.”* Another comment is_ that 
“quick and concise replication [i.e., re- 
ply, rejoinder] is his peculiar excel- 
lence.’’* 

Occasionally a contemporary observer 
saw that Charles’s speaking resembled 
his father’s. But life in the Fox house- 
hold exerted still other influences on 
Charles’s early years. Henry Fox believed 
that his son should not be disciplined or 
contradicted. Of many stories that are 
current, one narrates the father’s prom- 
ise to let the son see the workmen dyna- 
mite a wall; the workers dynamited the 
wall when Charles was not there to see, 
so the father had it rebuilt and redyna- 
mited in Charles’s full view. Henry Fox 
personally introduced his son to the art 
of gambling, and for years kept him in 
funds.’ This vice introduced Charles 


1 Quoted in Giles Stephen Holland Fox- 
Strangways, sixth earl of Ilchester, Henry Fox, 
First Lord Holland (London, 1920), I, 191-192. 


2 George Anne Bellamy, An Apology for the | 


Life of George Anne Bellamy (London, 1785), 
III, 72-74. 
8In his Works (New York, 1897), VI, 535 


546. 


4Quoted from Waldegrave, Memoirs from 
1754-1758, in Dictionary of National Biography, 
XX, 124. 

5One of the most touching papers in the 
Fox correspondence on deposit in the British 
Museum is Henry Fox’s sheet of instructions 
providing for the payment of his son's debts. 
It says in part: “I do hereby order direct & 


require you to sell & dispose of my Long | 


Annuity’s & so much of my other Stock Estates 
& Effects as will be sufficient to Pay and dis 
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to the company of well-known people, 
and thus might be classified as a source 
of ideas for speeches, but it also contrib- 
uted to some weakening of his character, 
and times came when a stronger char- 
acter would have strengthened both his 
prestige and his oratory. Not until past 
mid-career was Charles able to abandon 
these early-formed gaming-hall habits. 


Henry Fox’s ideas of rearing children 
must be regarded judicially. Miracu- 
lously, Charles escaped becoming spoiled 
and arrogant, though he was somewhat 
undisciplined. On the positive side he 
did achieve self-assurance, independence, 
and freedom from restraint, necessary 
qualities when a man braces himself for 
the ordeal of parliamentary debate. He 
was from the first encouraged to take 
part in the conversations of adults. The 
boy's comments were received with con- 
sideration and with charity, and he ac- 
cordingly grew easily into the society of 
his elders. 


Charles’s boyhood home the 
great English manor, Holland House, 
the scene of many a luxurious social 
event. A guest list of one of the balls, 
held in 1753 when Charles was four, 
contains the names of about seventy 
people, most of them distinguished for 
social or for political reasons.* Charles 
may have known some of these people 
even at this tender age; certainly he 
knew most of them personally later, 
for his schoolboy letters contain ref- 
erences to them. Just as today the son of 
a physician will acquire bits of medical 
wisdom and an acquaintanceship with 
medical people, so Charles had an early 
admission to the society in which he 
was to move and to the kind of people 


charge the debts of my son The Hon'ble 
Charles James Fox not exceeding the sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds.”"—Fox MS. 


35068B. The date is November 26, 1773. 
®See Princess Marie Leichtenstein, Holland 
House (London, 1874), I, 24-25. 
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with whom he was to associate. These 
influences can hardly be overestimated. 


2. 

Charles's formal schooling overlaps 
chronologically certain of the events de- 
scribed above. A tutor, the Reverend 
Mr. Francis, was engaged by the Fox 
household to teach Charles to read. Al- 
though Francis had a varied career as 
minister, playwright, and translator of 
Horace and Demosthenes, his influence 
on Charles was not great. Charles’s 
mother herself undertook some instruc- 
tion of her son, but legend reports that 
when she erred on a point of Roman 
history Charles decided (a source says 
that he determined) to go to school. 

Charles’s goal was the Upper School 
of Eton College, a division that most 
boys entered at about the age of eleven. 
To qualify for the Upper School one 
could go either to Eton’s Lower School 
or to some other preparatory school; 
Charles took this latter route, perhaps 
because he could cover more ground in 
less time. He elected a private school 
at Wandsworth run by a Frenchman, 
Monsieur Pampellonne. He liked the 
school immensely; he wrote home, “I 
choose to come to school before the Fitz- 
geralds and I am very glad of it for I 
dont loose my time as they do and I 
see my mama as often and oftener than 
they do .. . and I shall be able to go to 
Eton before them.”* 

Little information exists today about 
the Pampellonne school. It is known 
that in order to enter Eton’s Upper 
School a boy needed the equivalent of 
four or five years of Latin and should 
be able to read easy books in Greek. 
Among the selections were passages from 
the Catechism, the Testament, Ovid, 
Terence, and the Phaedrus. Charles ac- 


7From the Powys papers; quoted in John 
Drinkwater, Charles James Fox (New York, 
1928), p. 339. The letter was written in 1757. 
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complished the equivalent of all the 
above in under two years. The reader 
may contrast this curriculum with his 
own elementary school education: for 
young Fox there were no projects about 
the Indians or Alaska, no visit to the 
city waterworks, no sharing-hour for 
reporting family experiences. 


Charles was nine, two years younger 
than most, when he went to Eton to 
take examinations for admission into 
the Upper School. Soon he found him- 
self in classes three and a half full days 
a week, moving ahead steadily in both 
Latin and Greek. The curriculum pre- 
scribed reading from Farnaby’s Delectus, 
three times, twelve lines each time; 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses twice, about 25, 
lines each time; from Selecta ex Ovidio, 
twice, 16 lines each time; from Aesop, 
Caesar, and Terence, each twice; and a 
dozen verses from the Greek Testament. 
Three memorization exercises were as- 
signed each week, and the boys were 
also required to write two sets of elegiac 
verses. The masters encouraged a high 
order of translation, plus enough fa- 
miliarity with problems of grammar and 
syntax to explain the various construc- 
tions. One can easily see that each boy 
was exposed to much linguistic train- 
ing. The Reverend Mr. Francis may 
have helped Charles with some of his 
assignments. 


All of the foregoing constituted the 
course of study prescribed for the fourth 
form (i.e., “class” or “grade”’), the low- 
est form of the Upper School. Fifth and 
sixth form boys were given assignments 
that were longer and more difficult. 
They read Cicero, Ovid, Lucian, Vergil, 
Homer, Horace; they read Greek drama 
and selections from the Scriptures; they 
studied Greek and Roman history and 
such writers as Milton, Addison, and 
Pope; they continued their writing of 
stanzas; they memorized twenty verses 
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from the Greek Testament for each 
Monday morning. Their school week 
was longer and the questions of the 
masters were more penetrating. Students 
were called upon, for example, to recite 
parallel passages from other authors, 
Undoubtedly, the boys developed short 
cuts for easing their burdens, speedily 
learning what types of questions each of 
their teachers was likely to ask; never- 
theless no modern reader can escape the 
conclusion that the atmosphere at Eton 
was intellectual. At least Fox himself 
thought so; forty years later he wrote to 
a famous Greek scholar that “we Eton- 
ians hold ourselves of some authority” 
in classical matters.° He continued all 
his life to read literature, and before 
many years had become expert not only 
in Latin and Greek but also in French, 
Italian, and Spanish. 


Fox’s instruction was illuminated by 
the pedagogy of a brilliant teacher, Dr. 
Edward Barnard, the head _ master. 
Barnard had “the charm of a musical 
voice” and could “out-argue the dough- 
tiest champions pitted against him.” His 
lectures were “masterpieces of eloquence, 
taste, and feeling,” and when he cor- 
rected the boys’ compositions, “he im- 
proved them, by little strokes of his pen, 
with magic.” He continually read aloud 


8 The curriculum of Eton College is well 
documented. Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell 
Lyte’s work, History of Eton College, 4th ed. 
(London, 1911), cites a manuscript dated 1766 
describing the curriculum in detail (Fox was 
at Eton 1758-1764). Various memoirs of Eton 
are also helpful. 

9 Gilbert Wakefield, Correspondence of the 
Late Gilbert Wakefield with the Late Rt. Hon. 
Charles James Fox (London, 1813), p. 20. The 
letter is dated February 2, 1798. Compare also 
this further excerpt from his correspondence: 
“I do not wonder Marsh does not know # 
much about it, for he was not, I believe, at 
Eton, and though it sounds impertinent to say 
so, I think none but those who have been there 
ever have a correct notion of Greek, or even 
Latin, metre.”—Lord John Russell, Memorials 


and Correspondence of Charles James Fox 
(London, 1859-1866), III, 179-180. The letter is 
dated September 28, 1800. 
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ch =| to his charges; and when discipline was 


ek 


necessary, a rebuke from him carried 
greater force than the corporal punish- 
ment of someone else. He took a per- 
sonal interest in Fox, encouraging him 
to excel as a scholar as well as to take 
part in speaking exercises.*° 
Speechmaking was a major activity 
at Eton. The school calendar listed 
declamations a month before each hol- 
iday, and speeches delivered before the 
whole school “with the emphasis and 
proper stress on particular words.” The 
importance of these exercises is shown 
by the practice of allowing the sixth 
form boys to skip a week's exercises if 
they had a declamation to make or a 
speech to prepare. When Fox was ap- 
proaching his fifteenth birthday, he 
wrote his father from Holland House: 
I read Tully, and look over many speeches 
to speak when I return. . . . I hope, when you 
come, you will be able to spare one Tuesday 
or Saturday to come to Eton to hear me speak. 
Dr. Barnard . . . said it was very much against 
his interest to advise me to be absent in the 


summer rather than now, as by that means the 
school lost so great an ornament at Election 


speeches.11 


Fox also had informal discussions 
with his schoolmates and with others on 
political topics. “As I was going from 
home to the Duke of Richmond's I met 
Lady Townshend, who carried me home 
and told me a great deal of news,” he 
writes. A week later he met Lord Sand- 
wich, “with whom I talked a great deal 
about Politicks.”** At times the gossip 


10John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1814), VIII, 544- 
547. This source cites a letter from George 
Hardinge, one of Barnard’s students. This 
letter is a principal source of information 
about Barnard, who destroyed most of his 
own letters and papers. 

Giles Stephen Holland Fox-Strangways, 
sixth earl of Ilchester, Letters to Henry Fox, 
Lord Holland (London, 1915), pp. 177-178. 
Election speeches, an important event at Eton, 
were delivered on the occasion of electing 


scholars to Cambridge. At times they drew 
crowds. 
12 Ibid., 232, 242-243. 
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reached deep into history: “I have a 
vague notion that the Duchess of 
Portsmouth told my grandfather the 
Duke of Richmond [that Charles II in- 
tended to change his measures if death 
had not prevented him].”'* On various 
occasions he visited the houses of Par- 
liament and listened to the debates 
when important discussions were sched- 
uled. Quite possibly little legislation was 
considered by either the Lords or Com- 
mons these years that Fox and his 
friends had not already discussed among 
themselves. 

Undeniably Fox's fellow students and 
the adults with whom he came into 
close association were impressed by his 
maturity and political acumen, by his 
skill in the delivery of declamations, 
and by such informal speaking as he 
may have done. Various contemporary 
sources speak of his growing eloquence, 
and one of his classmates wrote a poem 
in which he predicted that one day 
Charles would stand in Parliament, 
speaking with the eloquence of Cicero, 
capturing praise that otherwise would 
go to Pitt, and commanding both peers 
and commons. 

Eton rightly placed emphasis upon 
speechmaking, as the boys there were 
a highly select group. Many of them 
could look forward to parliamentary 
careers with assurance, since seats in 
the House of Commons were available 
to those with connections and funds, 
and in the House of Lords to the oldest 
sons of peers. At Eton with Fox were 
Anthony Morris Storer, who entered the 
House of Commons in 1774; John St. 
John, 1773; George Legge, 1778; James 
Hare, 1772; Lord Fitzwilliam, House of 
Lords, 1769; and others. 

Fox matriculated at Hertford College, 
Oxford, in 1764, and spent less than two 
years there, leaving in 1766 without tak- 


18 British Museum MS. 47564, f. 57. 
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ing a degree. He was there long before 
the great days of the Oxford Union; 
whereas Gladstone found extensive op- 
portunities for speechmaking at Oxford 
after 1828, Fox found little speaking 
activity in his day. Although the orig- 
inal purpose of Hertford was to train 
students for the clergy, including reg- 
ular participation in disputations and 
declamations, this scheme had fallen 
into disuse before Fox's day. 

At Oxford Fox studied mathematics, 
dramatic literature, French, and Italian. 
He spent most of one vacation reading 
with a friend “all of the dramatic poets 
of England.” His nephew, Lord Hol- 
land, once wrote, “I think I have heard 
Mr. Fox say, that there was no play 
extant, written and published before 
the Restoration, that he had not read 
attentively.”** He also continued his 
studies in Latin and Greek. 

Fox’s acquaintance with rhetorical 
theory was somewhat casual. In one of 
his letters written from Oxford he states 
that he had read “parts of Aristotle’s 
Rhetorick.”** In later years he read the 
Poetics, which he thought was “‘a great 
deal very obscure.’** Casual references 
also appear to Quintilian and to Long- 
inus. Of the classical orators he liked 
Demosthenes the best: “I think you 
cannot but see in him a superior force 
of understanding and expression to all 
other writers.’"7 


3- 

An interesting phase of Fox’s educa- 
tion was a strong concern with the 
amateur stage; his fondness for reading 
plays has already been noted. 

When he was seven years old his 
father described him as being “stage- 
mad, but it makes him read a great 


14 Russell, I, 23. 

15 Ilchester, Letters to Lord Holland, p. 203. 
16 Russell, III, 149 

17 Ibid., Il, 299; British Museum MS. 47573, 


ff. 72-73. 
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deal.”** Holland House had a stage for 
amateur theatricals, the actors and ac. 
tresses being members of the family and 
their friends. Horace Walpole records 
seeing there, in 1761, a production of 
Jane Shore, a tragedy by Nicholas Rowe; 
Charles had the important role of Lord 
Hastings. Enough correspondence is 
extant to show that many other pro- 
ductions were presented. One was Ed. 
ward Young’s The Revenge, a play re- 
sembling Othello, with Charles as Zenga, 
the revengeful Moor. For a while the 
cast had difficulties with Charles: 


Charles is as disagreeable about acting this 
play as he can be, he won't learn his part 
perfect, won't rehearse, &, in short, shows 
plainly that your not being here is the reason 
he won’t enter into it and be eager.19 


The final outcome of The Revenge is 
not known to us. Later correspondence 
described a new venture, Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, brought to a fairly successful 
conclusion with this comment on 
Charles’s performance: “Charles would 
have done the Copper Captain well, if 
he had known it; what he did know was 
very well indeed.”*° Charles himself 
wrote some months later that his per- 
formance fell short of his hopes, but 
that he was eager for more plays.* Lord 


Holland summarizes the contribution of | 


the amateur stage to his uncle’s career 
in these lines: 


This passion for acting (for it was with him | 
not less than a passion), which seems to have | 


begun as early as 1765, lasted until 1773. It 
gave him . . . a great knowledge of plays 
(prodigious numbers of which he had read 
with great delight and singular attention), 
and it was often remarked that his quotations 
and allusions in his speeches from passages 
not commonly known in our dramatic authors, 


18 Russell, I, 6. 
19 Lady Sarah Lennox, Life and Letters of 


Lady Sarah Lennox (London, 1921), I, 115 | 


The person referred to is Lady Susan Fox 
Strangways, a cousin and one of his first loves. 
20 Ibid., I, 199. 
21 Russell, I, 43-44. 
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both serious and comic, were very frequent and 
very happy.?? 

He continues by declaring that practice 
on the stage must have helped Fox to 
control and manage his voice, mention- 
ing that his learning to use the deeper 
tones of his vocal range “had the most 
thrilling effect,” and could not have 
been attained “by any one who had not 
disciplined his voice at some period of 
his life to such a purpose by the recital 
of sublime or impassioned passages of 
poetry.” Fox’s career thus lends support 
to the importance of the oral interpreta- 
tion of literature, dramatic and other- 
wise, in the training of a speaker. 


4: 

The education of Charles Fox for 
parliamentary speaking comprised many 
factors. He started with decided intel- 
lectual capacities. Psychologists who 
study biographies of the early years of 
great men consider him to have had an 
IQ equivalent to that of Francis Bacon, 
Dickens, Disraeli, Emerson, Franklin, 
Galileo, Herschel, Jefferson, and Mil- 
ton.2* Although this statement is only 
an educated estimate, it is probably as 
good as can be made at this date. Com- 
ments on his childhood brightness, plus 
the fact that he entered Eton two years 
younger than most, testify to his intel- 


22 Ibid., 1, 31. Dr. Barnard said that Fox and 
Windham were the last two boys he flogged: 
“they went to Windsor without leave and at- 
tended a performance at the theatre.”—The 
Right Honorable William Windham, The 
Windham Papers (London, 1913), I, 6. And see 
also Russell, I, 44, with Fox’s comments upon 
French and Italian stages, and his plea to his 
friend to learn Italian poetry: “For God's sake 
learn Italian as fast as you can, if it be only 
to read Ariosto. There is more good poetry in 
Italian than in all other languages that I un- 
derstand put together. In prose, too, it is a 
very fine language. Make haste and read all 
these things, that you may be fit to talk to 
Christmas.” A similar comment appears in the 
British Museum MS. 47572, f. 76. 

23Lewis M. Terman, editor, Genetic Studies 
a Genius (Stanford University, 1926), II, 501- 
550. 


lectual alertness. Socially he was, from 
an early age, fully at ease in all sorts of 
situations, ranging from formal parties 
in his parental home to informal meet- 
ings in taverns and clubs. 


Fox’s education progressed at Eton 
and Oxford both in the classroom and 
out of it. His study of classical history 
and literature furnished him a supply of 
allusions that he could employ in his 
speeches, before an audience that thor- 
oughly appreciated a literary turn. Sur- 
prisingly enough, however, Fox is not 
renowned as a stylist, though the gems 
of five languages were known to him. 
A student of oratory might expect scores 
of quotable passages to have emerged; 
and it is too naive to imagine that the 
almost complete lack of these is the re- 
sult of faulty parliamentary reporting. 
Something to the contrary is recorded: 
although he had an ample supply of 
words and images, he could not quite 
attain the proper majesty and dignity of 
the English sentence. He threw himself 
into the middle of his sentences without 
proper premeditation, and, as one schol- 
ar phrased it, “left it to God Almighty 
to get him out again.”** 


If Fox’s formal schooling did not 
make him a stylist, what did it contrib- 
ute, linguistically, to his speaking? Here 
the evidence is fairly clear: it gave him 
a command of words, even though at 
times his syntax faltered. Those who 
heard him commented on the forceful- 
ness, the earnestness, the impetuosity of 
his language. He spoke rapidly, and he 
carried the audience along with him. He 
sought to be clear, and in order to be 
clear he could present an idea in a 
variety of wordings. Listeners were im- 
pressed by the skill with which he could 


24Samuel Rogers, Recollections of Samuel 
Rogers (London, 1859), p. 19. Thomas Erskine 
expresses a similar view in his preface to Fox's 
Speeches (London, 1815), I, x. 
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analyze and phrase arguments on the 
spur of the moment. 


Several factors come together at this 
point to explain further how Fox’s edu- 
cation prepared him for parliamentary 
speaking. One of these factors is that 
he matured in a spirited, self-assured, 
uninhibited fashion. The force, vigor, 
and impetuosity of his speaking find 
echoes in these qualities of his per- 
sonality. Another is that his interest in 
current questions kept him abreast of 
the times as he participated in informal 
discussion with his classmates. To take 
the next step, and take part in speak- 
ing exercises on the Eton campus, must 
not have seemed especially venturesome 
to him. These exercises were invaluable, 
however, in that they gave him experi- 
ence in facing audiences; and his early 
successes kept him interested in this 
activity. As the early years went by he 
gained a greater knowledge of political 
incident and detail, and a facility in 
expressing his opinions in both public 
and private. When a day came, there- 
fore, early in his parliamentary career, 
when speakers in the House of Com- 
mons were seeking a precedent, young 
Fox immediately supplied an exact one; 
“the House roared with applause.” Such 
an achievement seems less mysterious in 
the light of his education and_back- 
ground. 


No education can prepare a speaker 
for every eventuality. Fox’s formal 
schooling, although emphasizing litera- 
ture and language, was weak in philos- 
ophy, economics, and political science. 
His informal education in current topics 
may also have dealt more with men and 
measures than with political philosophy. 
His deeply-rooted habits of inquiry and 
of free discussion, however, and_ his 
skill in discussing issues in the parlia- 
mentary atmosphere, helped him iden- 


tify the ideas to which he wanted to 
give his long-range support. 

Fox took his seat at the opening of 
Parliament in November, 1768, fourteen 
months before he becomes of age. As he 
looked over the chamber that first day, 
he must have recognized most of the 
others that were assembling. The tra. 
ditions and customs with which Parlia. 
ment carried on its work must also have | 
seemed familiar. When, during recesses, ' 
members mingled in the various tay. 
erns and clubs in the Westminster area, 
Fox must have known as many head. 
waiters as anyone there. And as he lis. 
tened to the debates of those opening | 
weeks, he heard scores of commonplace , 
arguments pass in review. Perhaps he | 
saw at once that he could speak better 
than most of his colleagues. 


When, therefore, he rose to speak, he 
was not overawed by anything he saw | 
before him. He felt as much at home , 
as if he had been a member for years. 
In one of his first appearances he ad- 
dressed the house with “great spirit” and 
in “correct parliamentary language,” 
entering “very deeply into the question 
of constitutional principles.”*> Among | 
those who listened to these early speech 
es with admiration was Henry Fox him- | 
self, who, in the gallery, must have re- 
called some of his own debates. If in 
the galleries those days others were 
present—schoolmates, teachers, old 
friends, ancestral ghosts from the past 
like Louise de Kéroualle and Sir Stephen 
Fox—they, too, must have observed that 
the strengths and weaknesses of Fox's 
education were amply reflected in the 
parliamentary speeches of his early 
career. 


25Sir Richard Heron to Sir Charles Bur 
bury, quoted in Russell, I, 53. Henry Fox 
wrote: “I hear it spoke of by everybody as 
most extraordinary thing.” Even a parliament: | 
tary reporter felt compelled to write into his 
shorthand record: “Mr. Charles Fox spoke very 
well.” 
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G.BS. AND THE RIVAL QUEENS~-DUSE AND 
BERNHARDT 


E. J. West 


HAVE written and spoken much in 
ng years of the distinction in 
dramatic criticism between the work of 
the impressionist, recording the adven- 
tures of his soul among real or alleged 
masterpieces, and that of the analyst, the 
trained, objective, articulate observer of 
what he hears and sees. Here I would 
speak of the critical reactions to a unique 
experience, the appearance in London 
of Sarah Bernhardt and Eleanora Duse, 
simultaneously, and frequently in the 
same parts, in May and June 1895, re- 
corded by that great analyst, Bernard 
Shaw. I would use as a foil the reactions 
of his friend, the impressionistic Scot, 
William Archer. 


Archer, with stubborn determination 
and a commendable resistance to his 
normal habit of falling asleep when en- 
joying himself in the theatre, struggled 
valiantly to account for the different ef- 
fects produced upon his adventuring soul 
when exposed to the work of God's 
masterpieces Sarah and Eleanora, and 
he was troubled sufficiently to attempt 
some careful probing into the causes 
which produced those effects. But his 
temperament, his critical constitution 
and habits, his moral prejudices, all 
conditioned his response. When he first 
saw Duse in May of 1893, for instance, 
he could at first only declare her “the 
most absorbingly interesting actress I 


Mr. West (Ph.D., Yale, 1940) is Professor of 
English at the University of Colorado. He is a 
frequent contributor of articles and reviews to 
QJS, and has served as associate editor for 
drama and theatre. He recently edited Bernard 
Shaw’s Advice to a Young Critic and Other 
Letters (1955). 


ever saw,” and her Camille “one of the 
landmarks of my theatrical experience.”* 
Shaw left no record of the experience he 
surely had at this time; his passion for 
great acting was too strong for him to 
have missed seeing Duse, but his bread- 
and-butter job then was the criticism of 
music. 

When both Duse and Bernhardt per- 
formed toward the end of the 1893-1894 
season, Archer did not at once perceive 
the opportunities offered to compare in 
detail the methods and effects of two 
alleged great actresses. But in late May 
he was led by the urging of a music 
critic (not G.B.S., he insisted) and by 
Shaw’s declaring that he could “not 
trust himself to speak” of Calvé’s San- 
tuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana, to attend 
the operatic version. He felt called 
upon to point out slyly the most un- 
precedented use by “this accomplished 
rhetorician” of “the figure known as 
aposiopesis, or eloquent silence.”? But 
Archer simply did not like music: “In 
the very process of translation into this 
tumultuous, tempestuous, multitudinous 
tone-speech, dramatic emotion seems to 
me to lose its appeal to our intimate, 
human sympathies.”* And so, although 
he conceded Calvé’s magnificent physical 
gifts and technical accomplishments, he 
vastly preferred, as infinitely more in- 
tense and emotional in effect, “the hag- 
gard, inarticulate, ungainly little San- 
tuzza” of Duse, the “very triumph and 


1 William Archer, The Theatrical ‘World’ 
of 1893 (London, 1894), p. 126. 
2William Archer, The Theatrical 
of 1894 (London, 1895), pp. 160-161. 
8 Ibid., p. 162. 
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miracle of realism.” Realism to Archer 
meant that Duse was “the Italian peas- 
ant in every gesture and attitude,” as 
clearly a daughter of the soil as Millet’s 
peasants. Her appearance as Mirando- 
lina in Goldoni’s La Locandiera on the 
same program made him realize that 
her success, while having “the appear- 
ance of absolute nature,” was “the out- 
come of conscious, deliberate study and 
art,” but as usual he offered no detailed 
record or analyses of examples of that 
art.© In the column beside Archer’s 
criticism appeared Shaw’s weekly music 
review. He, of course, disagreed with 
Archer completely about the superiority 
of drama to opera, declaring flatly that 
“the superior intensity of musical ex- 
pression” made “the opera far more real 
than the play,” and that Calvé’s Santuzza 
“was irresistibly moving and beautiful, 
and fully capable of sustaining the in- 
evitable comparison with Duse’s.” But 
he admitted that Duse still made “the 
play more credible” by making the 
character “not only intensely pitiable, 
but hopelessly unattractive,” thus moti- 
vating Turiddu’s preference for Lola.® 
Aside from this noting of a dramatic ef- 
fect scored, however, in this instance 
there is not much difference between 
either the methods or the conclusions of 
the two critics. 

However, barely three months after 
Shaw had changed from music to 
dramatic criticism by joining Frank 
Harris’s Saturday Review at the begin- 
ning of 1895, he elected to devote his 
column to a review of “Mr William 
Archer’s Criticisms,” those for the pre- 
ceding year having just been published 
as The Theatrical ‘World’ of 1894. He 
recorded that Archer accused him often 
of having “no real love of art, no en- 


4Ibid., p. 163. 

5Ibid., p. 164. 

6 Bernard Shaw, Music in London 1890-94 
(London, 1932), III, 228. 
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joyment of it, only a faculty for obsery. 
ing performances, and an interest in the 
intellectual. quality of plays,” and was 
led into a penetrating and clarifying 
definition of the differences between the 
two methods of criticism espoused by 
Archer and himself. 


For him there is illusion in the theatre; for 
me there is none. I can make imaginary as- 
sumptions readily enough; but for me the play 
is not the thing, but its thought, its purpose 
and feeling, and its execution. And as most 


modern plays have no thought, and are abso- | 


lutely vulgar in purpose and feeling, I am 
mainly interested in their execution. But in 
these criticisms of Mr Archer . . . there is 
little that is memorable about the execution, 
and that little has reference solely to the effect 
on the illusion. Even those pages in which, 
because they deal with such famous executants 
as Duse, Bernhardt, Rehan, and Calvé, the 
critic is compelled to take the execution as his 
main theme, he still makes the congruity of the 


artist’s performance with the illusion of the | 


story his criterion for excellence in the acting. 
In a very interesting comparison of Duse's 
Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana with Calvé's, 
he declares that “the instinct of the world 
assigns a higher rank to pure mimetics than to 
even the highest so-called lyric acting.” Now I 
confess that even to me the illusion created by 
Duse was so strong that the scene comes back 
to me almost as an event which I actually 
witnessed; whereas Calvé’s performance was 
unmistakeably an opera at Covent Garden. 
Looking at Duse, I pitied Santuzza as I have 
often pitied a real woman in the streets mis- 
erably trying, without a single charm to aid 
her, to beg back the affections of some Cockney 
Turiddu, But who has ever seen in the streets 
anything like Calvé’s Santuzza, with her 
passion, her beauty, her intensity, her singing 
borne aloft by the orchestra? To Mr Archer, 
this is the condemnation of Calvé’s perform- 
ance and the justification of Duse’s. Every 
element, even though it be an element of 
artistic force, which interferes with the credi- 
bility of the scene, wounds him, and is so much 
to the bad. To him acting, like scene painting, 
is merely a means to an end; that end being 
to make him believe. To me the play is only 
the means, the end being the expression by the 
arts of the actor, the poet, the musician. Any- 
thing that makes this expression more vivid, 
whether it be versification, or an orchestra, ot 
a deliberately artificial delivery of the lines, 
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is so much to the good for me, even though it 
may destroy all the verisimilitude of the scene. 
1 do not for a moment set up this critical 
attitude of mine as standing to Mr Archer's 
in the relation of the right attitude to the 
wrong attitude. I only introduce it to make 
his more intelligible by contrast.7 


| refrain from comment. 


Of the two critics, Shaw was the first 
to arrive in print in the famous June of 
1895 with a magnificently witty piece 
on Sarah and her playwright which gave 
to the history of dramatic criticism and 
to the language the invaluable word 
“Sardoodledom.” Aside from incidental 
comment on her golden voice, Shaw’s 
only extended notice of Bernhardt pre- 
viously had been made in April of 1890 
when, as critic for The Star, he had 
visited Paris to witness her performance 
in Barbier’s and Gounod’s Joan of Arc 
at the Porte St. Martin and in “The 
Passion, a mystery in five parts” by 
Edmund Haracourt, at the Winter Cir- 
cus. Shaw thus had the chance to en- 
counter “the divine Sarah” both as a 
saint (“she sends the lines out in a 
plaintive stream of melody,” he wrote, 
“throughout which only a fine ear can 
catch the false ring. You would almost 
swear they mean something and that 
she was in earnest.”) and as “a divine 
character, that of the Virgin Mary, no 
less.” He noted that she doubled as 
Mary Magdalen.*® 


But to return to his reaction to 
Sarah’s appearance in Sardou’s Gis- 
monda, which he called the “latest 
edition of the Kiralfian entertainment 
which Madame Bernhardt has for years 
past dragged from sea to sea in her 
Armada of transports”; he found the 
experience of witnessing it “surpassingly 


_ ™Bernard Shaw, Our Theatres in the Nine- 
ties (London, 1932), I, 91-92. 

8London Music in 1888-89 as Heard by 
Corno di Bassetto (Later Known as Bernard 
Shaw) with Some Further Autobiographical 
Particulars (London, 1937), pp- 347-3438. 


dreary, although . . . happily relieved by 
very long waits between the acts.” This 
is not mere cheap wit; to anyone familiar 
with Shaw’s normal disgust with lengthy 
intermissions, it is definite and devastat- 
ing criticism. He took specific exception 
to the famous “ ‘voix celeste’ stop which 
Madame Bernhardt, like a sentimental 
New England villager with an American 
organ, keeps always pulled out.” As “a 
self-respecting critic” he refused, on the 
basis of Sarah’s and Sardou’s persistence 
in repetition of the “hackneyed and 
old-fashioned,” “the flagrantly vulgar 
and commerical,” to consider her “a 
dramatic artist of the first rank”; at his 
most charitable, he found her work in 
Sardou only “a high modern develop- 
ment of the circus and the waxworks.” 
He concluded: “In the first ranks of art 
there is a place for the methods of Duse, 
and for the drama in which emotion 
exists only to make thought live and 
move us, but none for Sarah Bernhardt 
and the claptraps which Sardou con- 
trives for her.’’® Even the impressionistic 
and normally impressionable Archer, 
reviewing Gismonda for both The World 
and The New Budget, could not take 
the affair seriously and tabulated a list 
of Sarah’s “amours and homicides” with 
the comment: “Some one to cajole and 
some one to murder are the two neces- 
sities of artistic existence for Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt; and the Eminent Aca- 
demician is her most active purveyor of 
victims.”*° 

The next week both critics found more 
critical substance to work upon in re- 
viewing Duse’s appearance as Césarine 
in one of Sarah’s great successes, 
the younger Dumas’ La Femme de 
Claude. Both were almost completely 
overwhelmed by the power of her act- 
ing in a somewhat paltry part. Archer 


Our Theatres in the Nineties, 1, 137-138. 
10 William Archer, The Theatrical ‘World’ of 
1895 (London, 1896), fn., pp. 184-185. 
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typically cavilled at the immorality of 
the character but reflected that Duse 
might “simply recognize in the part an 
opportunity for pure acting.” More 
perceptively than usual, he noted that 
“she had made for herself a sort of 
sultry beauty, which fell away, in 
moments of dejection and defeat, and 
left her haggard and sere.” He was 
ecstatic over Césarine’s great scene with 
Claude in the second act, over the 
strength and subtlety, the control and 
energy, combined. Still distressed by the 
absence of his beloved “commonplace 
and measured” “tone of ordinary draw- 
ing-room emotion,” Archer talked him- 
self into the conviction that Dumas in 
this play wished to portray “incarnate 
Evil,” “the Scarlet Woman at her highest 
potentiality,” and praised Duse for 
achieving in acting terms what was 
demanded. In a rather fine phrase, he 
declared her “absolute mistress alike of 
the rhetoric of speech and of the rhe- 
toric of sex.” Of her playing here, in 
most of Camille, and throughout La 
Locandiera, he flatly announced, “There 
can at no time have been greater acting 
than this,” but he still prized most 
Duse’s achievement of the “illusion of 
absolute nature.” 


Earlier in the week Shaw most typical- 
ly had remarked: “I should say without 
qualification that [Duse’s Césarine] is 
the best modern acting I have ever 
seen, were it not that the phrase sug- 
gests a larger experience of first-rate act- 
ing in this department than I possess. I 
have only seen Salvini and Ristori in 
their historic-heroic parts, or in Shake- 
spear; and my experience of Coquelin is 
limited to Moliére and such plays of our 
own day as Les Surprises de Divorce.” 
And such parts, he noted, were pre-Wag- 
ner and pre-Ibsen. Duse, then, was “the 
first actress whom we have seen applying 


11 Ibid., p. 192. 
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the methods of the great school to charac- 


teristically modern parts or to charac. 
teristically modern conceptions of old 
parts.” As an “attentive observer” he 
recalled having seen, once in Henry 
Irving (as—of all parts—Claude Mel- 
notte in The Lady of Lyons) and 
frequently in Ellen Terry before she 
left the Court for the Lyceum, less 
frequently thereafter, “tentative ap- 
proaches” to Duse’s “perfected style.” 
Proceeding analytically, he recorded 
Janet Achurch’s closer approximation to 
that style “in subtlety, continuity, and 
variety of detail, and in beauty of 
execution.” But Duse, he declared with 
admirable shrewdness, was actually 
aided “by the fortunate sternness of 
Nature in giving her nothing but her 
genius”; the contrast being Ellen’s per- 
sonal charm and Janet’s good looks 
added to “a large share of that power 
of expressing all the common emotions 
with extraordinary intensity which 
makes the vulgar great actress of the 
Bernhardt school.” But Duse represented 
“the great school in its perfect integ- 
rity” just because “without her genius 
she would be a plain little woman of 
no use to any manager,” but with her 
genius she became “so fascinating” to 
his type of observer that it became 
“positively difficult to attend to the 
play instead of attending wholly to her.” 
In contrast to Archer’s begging of the 
question and babbling of “the illusion 
of absolute nature,” Shaw took a firm 
deep critical breath and proceeded in a 
beautiful passage to analyze “the process 
by which an actress is built up.” To him 
this was a process of devout study, in- 
vention of new points and executive 
business, development of force and 
smoothness of execution, and finally “an 
integration of the points into a contin- 
uous whole, at which stage the actress 
appears to make no points at all, and 
to proceed in the most unstudied and 
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‘natural’ way. This rare consummation 
Duse has reached.”” He continued: 


Take, as a very simple illustration, the business 
of Camille’s tying up the flowers in the third 
act. It seems the most natural thing in the 
world; but it is really the final development of 
a highly evolved dance with the arms—even, 
when you watch it consciously, a rather pro- 
longed and elaborate one. The strokes of 
character have grown up in just the same way. 
And this is the secret of the extraordinary 
interest in such acting. There are years of 
work, bodily and mental, behind every instant 
of it—work, mind, not mere practice and habit, 
which is quite a different thing. It is the 
rarity of the gigantic energy needed to sustain 
this work which makes Duse so exceptional; 
for the work is in her case highly intellectual 
work, and so requires energy of a quality 
altogether superior to the mere head of steam 
needed to produce Bernhardtian explosions 
with the requisite regularity. With such high 
energy, mere personal fascination becomes a 
thing which the actress can put off and on like 
a garment. Sarah Bernhardt has nothing but 
her own charm, for the exhibition of which 
Sardou contrives love scenes—save the mark. 
Duse’s own private charm has not yet been 
given to the public. She gives you Césarine’s 
charm, Marguerite Gauthier’s charm, the charm 
of La Locandiera, the charm, in short, belong- 
ing to the character she impersonates; and you 
are enthralled by its reality and delighted by 
the magical skill of the artist without for a 
moment feeling any complexity either on your 
own part or hers in the passion represented. 


Shaw ended by pointing the moral that 
he had made the best argument pos- 
sible for the right of the actress to de- 
mand “supreme admiration” for her 
art while claiming “perfect respect” for 
her inviolability as a person, as a 
woman.*? 

While it is possible that certain of 
the comment in Shaw's extended analy- 
tic comparison of the two actresses writ- 
ten the following week may have brought 
a reaction from the Italian artist, it 
seems to me more likely that it was the 
passage just quoted to which Shaw re- 
ferred when, more than a year later, in 


120ur Theatres in the Nineties, I, 144-148. 


September of 1896, he was coaching 
Ellen Terry by correspondence for the 
forthcoming Lyceum Cymbeline. Fol- 
lowing some advice on becoming an 
actress and “making points,” he wrote, 
with pardonable pride: 


I have sat watching Duse in Camille, ana- 
lyzing all her play with the million or so of 
points of which it originally consisted, and 
admiring beyond expression the prodigious 


power of work that built it all up. And now, I" 


said to myself, I will show what criticism is; 
and I gave my analysis duly in the Saturday— 
and sure enough there presently comes a ma- 
jestic letter from the Secretary of State. The 
Signora Duse, it declared, was unaccustomed 
to be even conscious of the unspeakable little- 
nesses which her work called forth, whether in 
praise or blame, from the insects of the Press. 
But the S$.D. could appreciate merit even in 
abject occupations; and as I had shown some 
power of at least understanding the very hard 
work which the S.D. had devoted to her art, 
she permitted herself for a moment to betray 
a consciousness of the Press, and even to 
thank me.13 


The slightly affected tone here, most un- 
typical of Shaw, was, I think, indicative 
more of a somewhat embarrassed and 
self-conscious pleasure than of any per- 
sonal pique. Surely the letter he refers 
to is that written by Laurence Alma 
Tadema, son of the famous artist and 
obviously Shaw’s “Secretary of State”: 
“Any intelligent and understanding at- 
tempt to probe the causes of results com- 
monly swallowed down without con- 
sideration, and any recognition of the 
labour of any artist—any insight into 
the complexity of the details that go to 
make up the presented whole—is so 
rare ... that your article gave Madame 
Duse very sincere delight.”"* Such 
gratitude from the ever-unapproachable 
Duse was indeed recognition of the keen- 
ness of Shaw’s criticism. 


138 Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw. A Corre- 
spondence, edited by Christopher St. John 
(New York, 1931), p. 53- 

14R. F. Rattray, Bernard Shaw: A Chronicle 
(New York, 1951), p. 128. 
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Duse’s next appearance was as Magda 
in Sudermann’s Heimat. Familiar with 
the script and excited over Sarah's inter- 
pretation, bits of which he remembered 
as superb, Archer yet declared he “had 
not the remotest conception” of the 
possibilities of play or part “until Duse 
threw into it the heat of her creative 
imagination and the light of her in- 
comparable executive power.” Indeed 
he doubted that Sudermann himself 
fully appreciated what he had written 
unless perchance he had seen Duse play 
Magda.** Both Archer and Shaw in their 
separate ways were stirred to answer the 
combined challenge of the two actresses 
appearing simultaneously in the same 
part and of a journalist named Street 
writing that the London critics showed 
a woeful indifference to acting as acting, 
that is, as an art. Archer, Heaven knows, 
normally demanded the result (illusion) 
and did neglect detailing the effect of 
“executive power” which achieved it. 
But throughout his reviews of late May 
and of June 1895, he increasingly noted 
separate pieces of business used by each 
actress, especially in the parts they both 
played; and in The New Budget on June 
16th, he met, angrily for him, head-on 
the statement by “a gentleman in The 
Pall Mall Gazette” to the effect that 
“Sarah possesses Genius, . . . Duse .. . 
nothing but Talent.” Under the title of 
“The Rival Queens” (yes, I seem to 
have cribbed my punning title, but I had 
actually forgotten Archer’s article when 
I first conceived this paper), he con- 
trasted Sarah’s stature, presence, pic- 
torial queenly dignity, more evenly 
beautiful voice, incomparable art of 
poetic diction, sustained mellifluousness 
of delivery, with Duse’s high inspiration, 
wide versatility, consummate accomplish- 
ment, to decide that Sarah’s complete 
lack of taste and conscience might make 


18 Theatrical ‘World’ of 1895, p. 201. 


her “an international institution,” but 
not a great artist. So to him Duse was 
Genius—gold; Sarah only Talent—cast 
iron. On the stage Duse, “a plain little 
woman,” was not plain but exquisite, 
not little but great, “more incomparably 
alive on the stage than anyone that | 
remember to have seen.” One of his 
comments, “Even to the very finger-tips, 
she lives the life of the character,’’* al- 
ways makes me remember Shaw’s glanc- 
ing but suggestive note to Ellen Terry 
two years later: “Is it not curious that 
the one thing not forgivable in an actor 
is being the part instead of playing it? 
Duse plays La Femme de Claude with 
an impossible perfection, and yet never 
touches the creature with the tips of 
her fingers.’’** Again the conflicting at- 
titudes and ideals are epitomized: Archer 
cherished illusion; Shaw resolutely ob- 
served technique. Archer tried hard to 
analyze the Rival Queens; he could 
reach the conclusion that “even where 
Duse is wrong, she is superbly wrong; 
and where she is right, she in incom- 
parably right and beautiful.”** He could 
advance beyond the average critic in per- 
ceiving that Sarah did not so much chant 
as croon, “playing her own character, a 
character of exquisite artifice.”*® But he 
was content with the illusion—for him 
Duse remained a new, a great, personal 
experience. 

On the same day that Archer’s “Rival 
Queens” appeared, The Saturday car- 
ried Shaw’s second analytical piece on 
Duse and Bernhardt. He began: “Clearly 
now or never is the time for a 
triumphant refutation of the grievance 
of the English actor against the English 
Press: namely, that hardly any critic 
knows enough about acting to be able 
to distinguish between an effective part 


16 Jbid., pp. 208-209. 

17 Terry-Shaw Correspondence, p. 161. 
18 Theatrical ‘World’ of 1895, p. 231. 
19 Jbid., p. 217. 
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and a well played one, or between the 
bag of tricks which every old hand car- 
ries, and the stock of ideas and sense of 
character which distinguish the master- 
actor from the mere handy man.”?° 
Shaw's consistent attitude toward the 
durable Sarah was one of genial toler- 
ance, and indeed he once remarked, “I 
could never do her justice or believe in 
her impersonations because she was so 
like my aunt Georgina,” a remark which 
provoked from Hesketh Pearson the 
comment, “As with several of his fun- 
niest sallies, this was a simple statement 
of fact.”** So it was most characteristic 
of him to write that Sarah’s appearance 
as Magda represented a “relapse . . . 
into her old profession of serious ac- 
tress.” Duse’s prompt challenge by tak- 
ing up the part three nights later made 
possible a contrast “as extreme as... 
could possibly be between artists who 
have finished their twenty years of ap- 
prenticeship to the same _ profession 
under closely similar conditions.” In one 
marvelously, even devilishly, shrewd 
paragraph he annihilated Sarah’s art 
with élan and witty fairness. He per- 
ceived her charm, that of “a jolly 
maturity, rather spoilt and petulant, 
perhaps, but always ready with a sun- 
shine-through-the-clouds smile if only 
she be made much of.” He admired her 
“splendacious” jewels, her at last well 
“upholstered” figure, her artistic beauty 
(he noticed the rouge on her ears, in 
her dimples, on her finger-tips, her lips 
“like a newly painted pillar box’), an 
entirely “inhuman and _ incredible” 
beauty intended to ask the audience with 
immediate irresistibility and piquancy, 
“Now who would ever suppose that I 
am a grandmother?” a beauty which 
could be “imitated by a barmaid with 
unlimited pin money and a row of foot- 


20QOur Theatres in the Nineties, I, 148-149. 
21 Hesketh Pearson, G.B.S. A Full Length 
Portrait (New York, 1942), Pp. 149. 


lights before her instead of the handles 
of a beer-engine.” But this artful, clever, 
coaxing, “childishly egotistical” art was 
not that of “making you think more 
highly or feel more deeply”; rather it 
was that of “finding out your weaknesses 
and practising on them—cajoling you, 
harrowing you, exciting you—on the 
whole, fooling you.” And it was an ever 
unchanging art: “She does not enter 
into the leading character; she substitutes 
herself for it.’’? 

In contrast, Duse was always different, 
“every part . .. a separate creation.” In 
the very matter of make-up she sought 
not to deceive but to invite minute 
opera-glass scrutiny of lines and shadows. 
Yet she “is not in action for five minutes 
before she is a quarter of a century 
ahead of the handsomest woman in the 
world.” Objecting to Sarah's “conscious 
drooping of the eyelashes and the long 
carmined lips,” he claimed that Duse, 
“with a tremor of the lips which you feel 
rather than see and which lasts half an 
instant, touches you straight to the very 
heart; and there is not a line in the face 
or a cold tone in the grey shadow that 
does not give poignancy to that tremor.” 
The fingers of both hands would serve to 
catalogue Sarah’s stock both of “at- 
titudes, and facial effects’ and of 
“dramatic ideas.” But Duse seemed in- 
finitely various in her ability by pose 
and motion to express delicately but 
vividly “every idea, every shade of 
thought and mood.” Shaw had noticed 
carefully Duse’s ambidexterity, her sup- 
ple grace, like that of “a gymnast and a 
panther.” But he pursued the analysis of 
the carefully acquired perfection of 
Duse deliberately to find the “high 
quality,” the “indescribable distinction” 
of her acting in her possession of “a 
moral charm.” Shaw insisted: “It is 
because Duse’s range includes these 


22 Our Theatres in the Nineties, I, 149-150. 
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moral high notes, if I may so express 
myself, that her compass, extending from 
the depths of a mere predatory creature 
like Claude’s wife up to Marguerite 
Gauthier at her kindest or Magda at her 
bravest, so immeasurably dwarfs the poor 
little octave and a half in which Sarah 
Bernhardt plays such pretty canzonets 
and stirring marches.”** 


It was probably precisely Madame 
Bernhardt’s lack of these “moral high 
notes” which prevented her from com- 
municating to the audience what seemed 
to Shaw the chief theme of Sudermann’s 
play, the modern woman’s revolt against 
the traditional ideal of home which 
demanded from women self-sacrifice and 
abject slavery. He frankly doubted that 
Sarah had ever suspected “any such 
theme in the play; though Duse, with 
one look at Schwartze, the father, nailed 
it to the stage as the subject of the im- 
pending dramatic struggle before she 
had been five minutes on the scene.” In 
great detail he described another such 
“stroke of acting” as the perfect example 
of Duse’s ability to express the most 
minute physical indication of inner re- 
action. The famous key-scene in Heimat 
is in the third act when Magda’s former 
lover visits her family home. Shaw re- 
called Sarah’s light and pleasant, good- 
humored and “good fellow” playing of 
the scene. “Her self-possession was im- 
mense; the peach-bloom never altered by 
a shade.” But with Duse he was fasci- 
nated by watching her face from the 
moment the card announcing the man’s 
arrival was given to her, watching her 
apprehension, her tentative greeting, her 
acceptance of his compliments and 
flowers, until finally 
she evidently felt she had got it safely over 
and might allow herself to think at her ease, 


and to look at him to see how much he had 
altered. Then a terrible thing happened to her. 


23 Ibid., pp. 150-152. 


She began to blush; and in another moment 
she was conscious of it, and the blush was 
slowly spreading and deepening until, after a 
few vain efforts to avert her face or to obstruct 
his view of it without seeming to do so, she 
gave up and hid the blush in her hands. After 
this feat of acting I did not need to be told 
why Duse does not paint an inch thick. I 
could detect no trick in it; it seemed to me a 
perfectly genuine effect of the dramatic imagi- 
nation. 

In concluding the review, Shaw com- 
pared the audience-reaction to that ac- 
corded Sarah’s Gismonda and Mrs. Pat 
Campbell’s Fédora earlier in the season. 
He declared Duse’s reception eclipsed 
both these, as her Magda had “an- 
nihilated” Sarah’s. But here, he insisted: 
There was a real play, and an actress who 
understood the author and was a_ greater 
artist than he. And for me, at least, there 
was a confirmation of my sometimes flagging 
faith that a dramatic critic is really the servant 
of a high art, and not a mere advertiser of 
entertainments of questionable respectability of 
motive.24 


Over a year later Shaw wrote to Ellen 
Terry that his excitement was so great 
that he returned to see Duse’s Magda, 
even buying his own ticket—‘“a stupen- 
dous phenomenon.” But this time “all 
the great passages escaped” the actress; 
but because “she played for all she was 
worth at that moment,” and because she 
had by now carefully integrated her 
carefully studied high art, it was still 
“a great performance.”*® 


Sarah’s last appearance in this famous 
June of 1895 was in Rostand’s La 
Princess Lointaine. Shaw waxed especial- 
ly witty over the play as a whole and 
the whole question of French verse 
(which he neither liked nor understood); 
his one concession to Sarah was that at 
least she used appropriate, that is, mini- 
mal, make-up. But he used the better 
part of his column to emphasize again 


24 Ibid., pp. 152-154. 
25 Terry-Shaw Correspondence, p. 53. 
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the necessity of combining thorough 
study with unflagging industry to attain 
true perfection in the histrionic art, for 
to him Bernhardt’s performance as the 
Princess proved that she could no longer 
bring “to her art the immense pressure 
of thought and labor which gains for 
the greatest artists that rarest of all 
fruits, faith in their real selves.” Her 
“exceptional power” enabled her to end 
the third act with “one of those displays 
of vehemence” by then “expected from 
her as part of the conventional Bern- 
hardtian exhibition.” But this exhibition 
was “pure rant, and nothing else,” full 
of sound and fury, but definitely signify- 
ing nothing and resulting in nothing but 
a final exit in “a forced frenzy,” “a blind 
whirlwind of roaring energy” 

quite different from those effects which great 
players produce at a dramatic climax by care- 
fully working up the scene, through sheer force 
of acting, to its pitch at which, when the 
crucial moment comes, the effect makes itself, 
the artist’s work being then over, though the 


audience is persuaded that some stupendous 
magnetic explosion has taken place.2¢ 


Shaw cited three examples of what he 
meant: Ristori’s climax in Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart, Salvini’s last scene as 
Hamlet, Duse’s Act III ending in 
Magda. He conceded that Sarah still 
had “the strength to raise the pressure 
to hurricane pitch,” but she did it with- 
out either purpose or reason; the 
strength of Ristori, of Salvini, of Duse, 
was “completely controlled and_ uti- 
lized.” Their greatness consisted in 
“their unfailing sense of thought, feel- 
ing, and action, and their prodigious 
industry.” And so his final judgment 
was that where Duse was “magnificent,” 
Bernhardt was “bogus.”?7 


During the visits of the Rival Queens 


26 Our Theatres in the Nineties, I, 159-160. 
27 Ibid., p. 162. 
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to London, then, at the end of the 1894- 
1895 season, Archer struggled really to 
understand how acting achieved its ef- 
fects, but as the initial impression of 
what he insisted upon believing the Duse 
personality wore off, he tended to be- 
come rather pettily captious of minor 
faults, and by the time he witnessed 
Sarah as Rostand’s princess, although he 
valiantly tried to remember that she was 
“a creature of exquisite artifice,” he 
still succumbed to her beauty and to the 
melody of her voice. Was Shaw thinking 
of his Scot friend when he declared of 
Sarah’s intoning in Rostand, “The man 
who finds melody in one sustained note 
would find exquisite curves in a pack- 
ing case.’"** For my own part, I cannot 
much regret that I never saw “the divine 
Sarah.” I prefer the exquisite curves of 
our own durable international insti- 
tution, Marlene Dietrich. Sarah had 
talent and a trained technique, but she 
neglected that “art of study” which Shaw 
had first praised in Duse and which en- 
abled “the finest actors—Jefferson, Co- 
quelin, Salvini, Duse,” as he wrote in 
October of 1895, “to act so beautifully 
that you cannot take your eyes off them 
even while you do not understand what 
they are saying.” And to him the pity of 
it lay in that “the beauty seems so spon- 
taneous and inevitable that it is general- 
ly quite impossible to persuade their 
admirers that there is any art of study in 
their acting at all.”*° For us the pity 
of it must lie in the absence today of 
critics with the art of Shavian obser- 
vation and analysis, still more in the ab- 
sence of such products of the art of 
study as he observed and analyzed— 
Adelaide Ristori, Tommasso Salvini, 
Joseph Jefferson, Constant Coquelin, 
Eleanora Duse. 


28 Ibid. 
29 Ibid., p. 212. 
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“STYLE” IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


Howard H. Martin 


WO of the things we mean by 
“style” are the characteristic or 


unique way a man expresses himself in 
words, and the fairly universal prefer- 
ence of speakers and writers of an 
historical period for some standard of 
expression or mode of casting ideas 
into language. While studies of “style” 
in the first sense are fairly common, con- 
siderations of “style” in the second are, 
as far as I know, all but nonexistent 
among critics of American public ad- 
dress. This lack and the challenging 
complexity of the subject provoked this 
attempt to identify and explain one such 
stylistic period in American public ad- 
dress—the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the era Edward Parker called 
the “Golden Age” of American oratory. 

While in this attempt I have examined 
only occasional addresses, not political 
speeches or forensic addresses, I do not 
regard this limitation as material. Only 
in those addresses which have been 
carefully prepared and in which the 
most studious attention has presumably 
been paid to the choice of appropriate 
forms of expression would one expect 
to find the quality of “style” in its 
clearest and most apprehensible form. 
Nor does it seem unreasonable to suspect 
that a mode of expression adopted in 
a carefully prepared address would also 
mark in less perfect ways the speech of 
the same man in other situations. Thus, 
Phi Beta Kappa orations, dedicatory 
addresses, eulogies, and anniversary ad- 
dresses of all kinds have been examined, 


Mr. Martin (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1955) is 
Assistant Professor of Speech and Dramatic Art 
at Pomona College. 


the largest single body of speeches having 
been some five hundred Fourth of July 
orations. 

That there was a style distinctive to 
occasional addresses during the first half 
of the nineteenth century has been ob- 
served by writers then and now. George 
T. Curtis, Boston orator on the Fourth 
of July, 1841, characterized the style as 
“general declamation,” and “mere 
oratory.” A reviewer of Sumner’s “The 
True Grandeur of Nations” gave this 
account of the style of the period: “Bor- 
rowing from the mother country the 
homely Anglo-Saxon phrase, and from 
our Gallic ally the swell and pomp of 
Parisian declamation we have seasoned 
the mixture with enough patriotic 
truculence to establish our title to the 
compound.”* Edward T. Channing 
called the attention of his Harvard un- 
dergraduates to “these vagrant and 
showy generalities which form a large 
part of our demonstrative orations,”* 
while another orator admitted to his 
audience that he knew many of them had 
come to expect from the anniversary 
speaker “a drift of fine phrases, polished 
paragraphs, soft meaningless 
words.”* Able to look back upon this 
era from an age of apparent decline, 
James Bryce identified the predominant 
style of American oratory as “turgid and 
inflated,” a fault he thought exaggerated 


1 The True Uses of American Revolutionary 
History (Boston, 1841), p. 3. 

2“The True Grandeur of Nations,” North 
American Review, LXI (October 1845), 521. 

8 Lectures Read to the Seniors in Harvard 
College (Boston, 1856), p. 246. 

4William Balch, Dangers of Our Republic: 
An Oration delivered in Chester, Vt., July 4, 
1857 (New York, 1857), pp. 5-6. 
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in the occasional or commemorative ad- 
dress, “for on these great occasions the 
speaker feels bound to talk his very 
tallest.” 

Most recent of thoughtful observers 
of the style of early nineteenth-century 
oratory, Richard M. Weaver has declared 
its essential element to be its “spacious- 
ness.” “Between the speech and the 
things it is meant to signify,” says 
Weaver, “something stands—perhaps it 
is only an empty space—but something 
is there to prevent immediate realiza- 
tions and references. . . . Concepts seem 
not to have definite correspondences, 
but to be general, and as it were, 
mobile.”® 

Weaver traces this “spaciousness” to 
the ubiquitous uncontested term, the 
rhetorical syllogism, and a kind of 
stereotyped manner of illustration. His 
description of the style, especially his 
analysis of the quality of “spaciousness,” 
is stimulating and useful. But his ex- 
planations for it do not fully suggest why 
this style should have been distinctive 
to early nineteenth-century oratory. I 
should like to suggest in the remainder 
of this paper that one comprehensive 
explanation for the distinctiveness of 
the style of oratory of this era is the 
particular sensibility stirred up by the 
wave of Romanticism as it washed across 
America. 

Although it is difficult to separate 
those characteristics of a piece of dis- 
course which might be called “invention- 
al” from those which are “stylistic,” 
since, as has been remarked, “the one 


5 The American Commonwealth (London, 
1889), II, 653. 

®The Ethics of Rhetoric (Chicago, 1953). 
pp. 164-5. Weaver's discussion of the style of 
this period is provocative not only in its matter 
but in its method of offering sizable pieces rep- 
resentative of the oratorical prose of the 
time followed by careful and precise analytical 
comments about the characteristics observed in 
the quoted passage—a_ striking improvement 
over the vague adjectivizing of some other critics. 


was often imbedded, entangled, and in- 
terfused through the other in a way 
which bade defiance to gross mechanical 
separations,”* the three elements dis- 
cussed here as the most significant factors 
of the style of this era will, I think, be 
accepted as primarily stylistic factors. 
These characteristics were: (1) a marked 
affinity for generic language, (2) a pref- 
erence for allusion and epithet in the 
place of precise names, and (3) an ad- 
diction to imagery drawn from certain 
sources of experience. 


First of these characteristics was the 
orator’s choice of generic rather than 
specific language, his choice of words 
that were far removed from their re- 
ferents. For example, an orator noticed 
“the flourishing state of science in all 
its branches’’*® rather than the mundane 
facts that Harvard and Yale had re- 
cently endowed chairs of chemistry, that 
1,573 inventions had been patented with- 
in the last year, or that the American 
Journal of Science now reached 4,267 
readers. He was more apt to say, “Our 
public buildings are capacious and 
magnificent,”® than that the national 
capitol, built at a cost of two million 
dollars, has two halls each large enough 
to seat three hundred members and has 
office space for three hundred legislators. 
He might assert that “many of our 
enterprising youth are now traversing 
sea and land in the pursuit of science— 
some are seated in the celebrated schools 
of medicine and natural science—some 
are in the great cities examining the 


7™Thomas De Quincey, “Style,” in Repre- 
sentative Essays on the Theory of Style, ed. 
William Brewster (New York, 1921), p. 31. 

8James Campbell, An Oration, in Com- 
memoration of the Independence of the United 
States .... July 4, 1787 (Philadelphia, 1787), 
Adrian Hegeman, An Oration, delivered 
on the Fourth of July, 1801, in the Township 
of Oyster-Bay .... (New York, 1801), p. 14. 
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fabrics of art, the machinery and process 
of manufacturing—the movements and 
evolutions of commerce, the complex 
reactions of political economy.””?° 

Why did speakers of this period 
espouse the general term? One com- 
mentator has suggested that four forces 
may be at work upon a writer: the in- 
fluence of the literary group with which 
he happens to be associated at the time, 
the unique personality of the man which 
is the product of congenital tendencies 
tempered by his experiences, the “all- 
pervading spirit of the age, the literary 
Zeitgeist,” and the literary tradition 
which the writer follows.1t An examina- 
tion of the last two of these influences 
may be most useful in finding causes for 
the style of an historical period. 

Aristotle’s advice had been that “for 
popular speaking, we see, the style is in 
every way comparable to the painting of 
scenery in large. The greater the crowd, 
the more distant is the point of view; so 
that, in the speech and sketch alike, 
minute touches are superfluous, and blur 
the effect.”? His recommendation may 
have found favor with speakers in this 
era inasmuch as it reinforced a feeling 
that was identified with the Romantic 
writers and other creative artists of the 
early nineteenth century—the feeling for 
Views. From this sentiment for Views, 
epitomized in the line of Thomas Camp- 
bell, “’Tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view,” the attitude of the Ro- 
mantic movement has been generalized 
as “a tendency away from actuality.” 


10 DeWitt Clinton, “Discourse delivered at 
Schenectady, July 22, A.D. 1823, before the New 
York Alpha of Phi Beta Kappa,” in E. B. Wil- 
liston, Eloquence of the United States (Mid- 
dletown, 1827), V, 517. See Weaver's discussion 
of this characteristic of style. 

11 Frederick E. Pierce, Currents and Eddies 
in the English Romantic Generation (New 
Haven, 1918), p. 294. 

12 The Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans. Lane 
Cooper (New York, 1932), p. 219. 

13 Lascelles Abercrombie, Romanticism (Lon- 


don, 1926), p. 49. 


The Romantic admires Views because 
“in them is a certain blur or dimness, 
which prevents the eye from being lost 
in a throng of things positively known, 
and at the same time stirs one to guess 
at the infinite possibility the blur con- 
tains of things which might be known.” 

This affinity for Views is indicative of 
the psychology of the Romantic move. 
ment in all its American manifestations. 
In the canvasses of American romantic 
painters, Washington Allston, Asher 
Durand, Thomas Cole, and others of 
the Hudson River School, can be seen 
this obsession with Views in which “dis. 
tance lends enchantment.” Allston’s 
“Diana and her Nymphs in the Chase,” 
and Cole’s “Mt. Etna in the Wilderness,” 
for instance, preserve the soft blur of 
general shapes “which prevents the eye 
from being lost in a throng of things 
positively known.” And in Cole’s “Ex- 
pulsion from Eden” or his “John the 
Baptist in the Wilderness” is evident the 
“tendency away from actuality” which 
marked the Romantic movement both 
in Europe and America. 

American prose fiction, poetry,. and 
drama of the first half of the nineteenth 
century also reflect in a somewhat more 
direct manner the preference for the 
general, especially in description. Bryant, 
for instance, declared: 


wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up and fertile realms are till’d; 
The land is full of harvests and green meads; 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 
Shine, disembowered. . . .16 


And in the verses of James Gates Perci- 
val, William O. B. Peabody, Richard H. 
Dana, and Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney the 
preference for the general and for gen- 


14 Ibid., p. 44. 

15 Reproductions can be seen in James Thrall 
Soby and Dorothy C. Miller, Romantic Paint- 
ing in America (New York, 1943), pp. 52, 54: 
and in Romanticism in America, ed. George 
Boas (Baltimore, 1940), Plate III. 

16“*The Western World,” Selections from the 
American Poets (Dublin, 1834), p. 24. 
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“STYLE” IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


eral language can be observed.'* Notice 
a similar feeling in these lines from 
James Barker’s poetic drama, Supersti- 
tion, written in 1824: 

Our smiling fields wither’d by blight and blast 
The fruitful earth parch’d into eddying dust,— 


On our fair coast the strewings of wreck’d 
commerce. . . .18 


But in the prose fiction of Cooper is the 
preference for general language in 
description most apparent. One passage 
will show the tendency although many 
could be given. This piece is from The 
Pioneers (1823): “Beautiful and thriving 
villages are found interspersed along the 
margins of small lakes, or situated at 
those points on streams which are 
favourable to manufacturing; and the 
neat and comfortable farms, with every 
indication of wealth about them, are 
scattered profusely through the vales, 
and even to the mountain tops. Roads 
diverge in every direction from the even 
and graceful bottoms of the valleys, to 
the most rugged and intricate passes of 
the hills. . . . Places for the worship of 
God abound with that frequency which 
characterizes a moral and reflecting 


people.’’?® 

Such examples as these taken from the 
painting, poetry, drama, and prose of 
the period suggest the effects of the 
Romantic mood upon creative artists 
who were caught up in it. This was the 
“all-pervading spirit of the age, the liter- 
ary Zeitgeist,” that insisted upon a style 
marked by generic language. That the 
Romantic movement worked upon oc- 
casional orators as well as those who 
were producing forms more generally 
recognized as belles lettres seems an in- 
escapable conclusion. Their product was 
the fruit of deliberation and leisure and 


17See the poems of these and others in 
Selections from the American Poet. 

18In Arthur Hobson Quinn, Representative 
American Plays (New York, 1917), Pp. 137- 

19 The Pioneers (Boston, 1898), pp. 1-2. 
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was always first a piece of written prose. 
Literary quality was expected in these 
orations. There is considerable evidence 
in the correspondence of the period that 
pamphlet versions of commemorative ad- 
dresses, especially eulogies and Fourth 
of July orations, were widely circulated, 
carefully read, and unmercifully criti- 
cized for their stylistic excellence or de- 
ficiencies. Edward Channing called the 
men who composed them “literary 
orators” and looked for the day when 
they might form a class as “distinct and 
acknowledged as authors.’’*° As creative 
artists they too were likely to be drawn 
up by the “spirit of the age,” especially, 
as Pierce has noted, since the Zeitgeist 
exerts the most powerful influence upon 
a minor writer who “drives before its 
breath like a derelict.”** Indeed, Arthur 
Lovejoy recommended to the historian of 
ideas the study of writers of lesser 
stature (in which group most occasional 
orators no doubt belong) because the 
trends of a period come to light more 
accurately in their writings than in the 
works of recognized genius.** Thus, an- 
swering the appeal of the Romantic 
movement, orators too found themselves 
drawn to generic language. 


2. 

When he was not speaking in the 
most general terms, an early nineteenth- 
century orator frequently approached 
his subject obliquely and suggestively 
through allusions or epithets rather than 
through precisely denotative labels. An 
orator might speak of “the Sage of 
Monticello” without naming Jefferson; 
he might apostrophize, “O! Glorious 
band of Philosophers!” and let his 
listeners discover that he meant the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 


20 Lectures, p. 65. 
21 Pierce, p. 294. 
22 The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, 


1942), PP. 19-20. 
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ence. He might refer to the “monarchs 
of the waste that still people the wilds 
of the American continent,” “the Patri- 
arch of Quincy,” “Sage of Mount Wol- 
laston,” “Zenith City of the Unsalted 
Seas,” “Temple of Liberty,” “the sab- 
bath of Freedom,” “Altar of Liberty,” 
“the Supreme Arbiter of Nations,” “ye 
fainted spirits,” “Columbian Fair!” “ye 
virgin train,” or “deathless Charter of 
our rights.” In each case, the speaker 
seems unwilling to hold up the object 
of his discourse directly before the minds 
of his listeners, but chooses rather to of- 
fer a gentle association which may lead 
the listener’s attention ultimately to that 
object. 

Why this obliqueness? Why this avoid- 
ance of the denotative label? An answer 
to this question may lie in the feelings 
of this age about the utility of figurative 
language. A theory of rhetorical style 
owing a debt to Aristotle but carried 
into American schools and academies by 
the Scotch Presbyterian preacher Hugh 
Blair, apparently set as its principal 
criterion of style the “Golden Mean.” 
“If it is too prolix,” wrote Aristotle, “it 
will not be clear; nor yet if it is too 
compressed. Plainly now, the midway is 
befitting. And the means we have dis- 
cussed will make the style give plea- 
sure.”?5 Hugh Blair also urged the 
choice of the “elegant” style (marked 
by judicious use of figures) as a com- 
promise between the “dry” and “plain” 
styles (little or no figurative expression) 
and the “florid” style (profuse figurative 
elaboration), for the elegant style has 
“all the virtues of ornament without 
any of its excesses.”** He who adopts 
such a style “pleases the fancy and the 
ear, while he informs the understand- 
ing.”*5 Clarity and pleasure, then, were 


28 Rhetoric, p. 219. 

24 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
(London, 1812), II, 25. 

25 Ibid. 


the ends urged for oratorical style. We 
must assume that adherents of this 
doctrine believed it was less clear to 
speak of Jefferson than to speak of the 
“sage of Monticello”; more was to be 
learned about the man and about the 
speaker’s feelings for him from the last 
expression than from the simple name. 
It was, too, more pleasant to contem- 
plate the Indian in his posture as 
“bronzed lord of the trackless wastes” 
than simply to hear the noun. 

But it seems unjust to place exclusive 
emphasis upon the rhetorical tradition 
respected in the schools at this period, 
for the preference for one tradition or 
another may well reflect a set of values 
or affinities that alone dictated the style 
of an age, and, incidentally, drove the 
schools to certain textbooks. A_ basic 
question is: Why did the “plain style” 
of Puritan rhetoric influenced by Wil- 
liam Ames and William Perkins give 
way to Hugh Blair’s standards of ele- 
gance and the models offered by Cicero's 
orations??¢ Perhaps an answer to this 
question is to be found, partially at 
least, in the new-born Romantic sensibil- 
ity. At least, the obliqueness of epithet 
seems to display a Romantic concern. 
The epithet loosed the Romantic im- 
agination, broke the ties with reality, 
and held out a general prospect of the 
subject which was, thought the orator 
of the Golden Age, perhaps a truer 
vision of the object than that presented 


26 Perry Miller, The New England Mind: 
The Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1954), 
Chapter 12, describes the influence of Ames 
and Perkins in the reaction of Puritans against 
the ‘metaphysical’ preaching of the Laudians 
which was reflected in the Harvard curricu- 
lum of the seventeenth century and in her 
products. Warren Guthrie, “The Develop- 
ment of Rhetorical Theory in America, 1635- 
1850” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, School 
of Speech, Northwestern University, June, 1940), 
pp. 84ff., records the renewed interest in the 
classical tradition as opposed to the Ramist 
system about mid-eighteenth century. Blair's 


Lectures, of course, were not used in Ameti- 
can colleges until 1785. 
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by the denotative label.** This is not 
to say that epithets found currency only 
in the speeches of this period; it is 
only to observe from the frequency of 
their use that the psychology of the 
Romantic era encouraged this way of 
apprehending. 


3. 
A third distinguishing feature of the 
oratorical style of this period was the 
imagery of the usual oration. Imagery 
seems to have been drawn from a few 
characteristic sources: from _ classical 
history and mythology, from the English 
Bible, and from nature. 


That orators frequently compared 
American events and persons to those 
of classical times has been noticed by 
other commentators. A Fourth of July 
orator in 1858 referred to this “general 
custom of our Fourth of July orators, to 
draw upon the ancients and their 
mythology” for comparisons.?* Lorenzo 
Sears observed “in the early oratory of 
our country, an almost boyish frequency 
of reference to classical antiquity.”’** 

Evidence to support these claims is 
not far to find. Congress was frequently 
compared to an “Amphyctionic Coun- 
cil,” legislators were the counterparts of 
Solon and Lycurgus, Washington was 
“the American Cincinnatus,” American 
historians recalled Livy and Tacitus, 
doctors were disciples of Galen and Hip- 
pocrates, traitors were Brutii, Cassii, and 
Sempronii, and tyrants were Catalines. 


27 There seems some kinship between this 
use of epithet and the ‘kennings’ of Anglo- 
Saxon literature—metaphors intended to be 
deceptive in their oblique reference to an ob- 
ject of veneration. Herbert Read, English 
Prose Styles (Boston, 1955), p. 31, notes this 
primitive association of a thing and its name 
which placed a taboo on the use of the direct 
name in speech. 

28 Henry C. Johnson, An Oration delivered 
- ++ at Conneautville, Pa., on Saturday, July 
3d, 1858 (Conneautville, 1858), pp. 3-4 

29 The Occasional Address (New York, 1898), 
p. 218. 


Bravery was epitomized in the character 
of Leonidas, patriotism in the name of 
Epaminondas, Of free education it was 
said: “No dragon guards the Hesperian 
tree . . . ; the blooming fruit hangs 
tempting to all who would pluck and 
at.” Our revolution when compared to 
that of France was “but as the first 
achievement of Hercules in his cradle 
to the wonderful labors that were re- 
served for his manhood.” Gorgons, 
Chimeras, Hydras, Diogenes and Min- 
erva, and the popular pair, Scylla and 
Charybdis, were all pressed into service 
by the commemorative orator. 

Biblical imagery was common. Ameri- 
can national loyalty urged that we “hold 
the flaming sword at the gate of our 
Eden, and guard the Tree of Life.” It 
was asserted that God watched over “the 
ark of their political safety amid the 
waters of the great deluge” of British 
encroachment. The colonies were led by 
an American Moses or Joshua out of 
the tyrannical grasp of a British Pharoah. 
Certain phrases were used so commonly 
as to be considered hackneyed even in 
that period. Among these were “They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks,” 
“The lines are fallen unto me in pleas- 
ant places; yea, I have a goodly herit- 
age,” and “They shall sit every man 
under his own vine and under his fig- 
tree.” 

Nature provided the third major 
source of imagery in the occasional ad- 
dresses of this era. Images of strength, 
brilliance, or constancy seem to have 
been drawn from the world of natural 
phenomena. Eliphalet Nott saw Hamil- 
ton standing “amidst the varying tides 
of party, firm, like the rock, which .. . 
remains unshaken by the storms which 
agitate the ocean.”*° Fisher Ames feared 


80“A Discourse delivered in the City of 
Albany, Occasioned by the Death of Alexander 
Hamilton, July 9, 1804,” in Williston, V, 220. 
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that people’s passions, like a volcano, 
might erupt pouring forth lava “to 
blacken and consume the peace of our 
country.”’*! Great men seemed to him as 
great rivers—“some we admire for the 
length and rapidity of their current, and 
the grandeur of their cataracts; others, 
for their majestic silence and fulness of 
their streams.”** To Emerson, the hu- 
man mind appeared “one central fire, 
which, flaming out of the lips of Etna, 
lightens the towers and vineyards of 
Naples.’’ 


Most frequent among images drawn 
from natural phenomena were those 
drawn from the activity of the heavens. 
Harrison Gray Otis called Hamilton a 
planet that “rose with full splendor, and 
emitted a constant stream of glorious 
light until the hour of its sudden and 
portentous eclipse.”’** Webster expanded 
the celestial vision in the climax of his 
eulogy on Adams and Jefferson.** Fisher 
Ames declared of Washington that “he 
attracts curiosity, like a newly discovered 
star, whose benignant light will travel 
on to the world’s and time’s farthest 
bounds.”** Robert C. Winthrop likened 
Calhoun to the “southern Cross—that 
great constellation of the Southern hemi- 
sphere,” and declared that his death had 
struck “a star of the first magnitude” 
from the heavens.** Emerson continually 
drew his imagery from the heavens. 
Poetry, he affirms in The American 
Scholar, will one day become our pole- 
star. “I had better never see a book,” he 
says in another place, “than to be warped 


31 “Eulogy on Washington,” Williston, V, 153. 

32 Jbid., p. 157. 

83“The American Scholar,” in Modern Elo- 
quence, ed. Thomas B. Read (Philadelphia, 
1901), VIII, 434. 

84“Eulogy on Alexander Hamilton,” Willis- 
ton, V, 153. 

35 “Discourse in Commemoration of the Lives 
and Services of John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson,” Williston, V, 414. 

86 Williston, V, 139. 

87 Reed, IX, 1219-1220. 
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by its attraction clean out of my own 
orbit, and made a satellite instead of a 

The Romantic milieu seems to have 
established the rightness of the imagery 
in commemorative addresses of this 
period. Reliance upon classical history 
and mythology for comparisons, which 
might seem at first to reflect a rigid 
classicism, makes more sense when con- 
sidered as another result of the Ro- 
mantic urge to escape from the here and 
now to the distant and strange. In the 
republics of Greece and Rome, American 
patriots idealized the fruits of republi- 
can government, the virtue, the valor, 
and the energy of republican leaders. 
In these two earlier eras, Americans saw 
their own antecedents and, reasoning a 
fortiori, predicted their own destiny. It 
cannot be denied that the staple fodder 
of the schools was classical history, 
philosophy, rhetoric, politics, and 
poetry, and that conscientious students 
would doubtless have found it hard to 
escape the scenes of Attic struggle, the 
resonance of Roman oratory as they 
mused over their own productions. But 
the affinity for antiquity was more than 
the product of continuous acquaintance; 
Americans thought they saw in _ the 
Greek and Roman republics common 
experiences, common excellences, and 
common destinies. Their idealization of 
this epoch of the past—a product of 
their Romantic allegiances—gave orators 
a fund of imagery which they eagerly 
plumbed. 


Prevalence of imagery drawn from the 
Bible probably owes to the Romantic 
sensibility this much: that the freeing of 
the imagination by Romantic rebels 
against a rigid classicism of form and 
unity opened the way, in all modes of 
expression, to figurative language as a 
shaft to pierce the imagination of 


88 Jbid., VIII, 424. 
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listeners. As we have said, tastes in 
oratorical style shifted from the plain 
style of Puritan rhetoric to a somewhat 
more elaborate style recommended by 
Hugh Blair and exemplified in Cicero's 
orations, and this shift occurred as the 
wave of Romanticism swept over Amer- 
ica. Although passages from the Bible 
were frequently referred to in Puritan 
sermons, they were not used as a source 
of imagery. Proof-texts, yes, but not as 
a fund of imagery. Far from being the 
very matrix of thought, Biblical quota- 
tions were often omitted entirely from 
printed versions of colonial sermons; a 
footnote directed the curious reader. But 
the image becomes vital in the speech of 
the early nineteenth century. When he 
views the citizen “under his own vine 
and fig tree,” the orator has made the 
image bear the full burden of his 
thought; remove the image and the 
thought is torn away. In this later us- 
age, then, the Bible became a fund of 
imagery. It was drawn upon frequently 
because its stories were well known, and 
perhaps because Biblical times held for 
the Romantic the charm of the remote 
and strange. 


Like European and American Ro- 
mantic writers, American ceremonial 
orators found an attraction in Nature of 
a different kind from men of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, dif- 
ferent, for example, from Puritan preach- 
ers and writers in America. Emerson’s 
essay on “Nature” in 1836, which saw 
in all creation the counterpart of God, 
displayed a logical extension of the im- 
portance with which the Enlightenment 
had endowed man’s habitat. Puritans 
saw God’s hand stretched down as a 
warning to man’s apostasy in storms, 
floods, comets, eclipses, earthquakes, and 
all manner of natural convulsions. But 
they knew God could be found only 
through the record of his sacred word 


in the Bible, as it was opened to men 
by his ministers. Growing reliance upon 
man’s reason as a reflection of the nature 
of divinity was urged by the Deists, the 
Unitarians, and finally by the Trans- 
cendentalists, and man’s attention was 
turned to the lessons his reason might 
extort from observations of Nature’s 
workings. “To him,” declared Bryant, 
“who in the love of Nature, holds com- 
munion with her visible forms, she 
speaks a various language.” This cele- 
bration of Nature evoked a passionate 
response from all the arts. The Hudson 
River group of painters exalted the 
American landscape; Freneau, Bryant, 
Percival, Emerson—indeed, all American 
poets—cried up the glory of creation. 

But while orators were drawn to 
Nature for imagery, they did not often 
take likenesses from commonplace oc- 
currences like the falling of leaves or 
the opening of flowers. They preferred 
the convulsions of Nature—the same 
events that had obsessed the Puritans. 
Yet they did not see in such displays 
those “calamities” which God sent as 
warnings to men. But in these mani- 
festations of magnificence beyond man’s 
ability to create or control, they found 
their ultimate images of power, bril- 
liance, and order. 

It is striking to notice the continual 
return in the addresses and other writ- 
ings of this period to images of the 
heavens, as if majesty and excellence 
could be caught only in these terms. 
Henry Thoreau’s cry is revealing: 

O Nature! I do not aspire 

To be the highest in thy quire,— 


To be a meteor in the sky, 
Or comet that may range on high... .39 


And Emerson, in the opening statement 


of his philosophical position, the essay 
“Nature,” asserted, “One might think 


89 “Nature,” in Harry R. Warfel et al, The 
American Mind (New York, 1947), P. 575- 
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the atmosphere was made transparent 
with this design, to give man, in the 
heavenly bodies, the perpetual presence 
of the sublime.” Hugh Blair’s advice had 
been that metaphors ought to be 
wrought from objects of some dignity, 
from the “gay and splendid objects of 
sense.’"*° An orator could follow such 
counsel and be true to the Romantic awe 
of Nature’s majesty. 


To sum up the argument of this 
paper, ceremonial oratory of the first 
half of the nineteenth century was 


40 Lectures, p. 161. 


ON STYLE IN WRITING. “In every literary work 
there are two elements: there is the thought, 
or the thing to be said; there is the expression, 
or the manner of saying the thing. This latter 
element, especially when it takes any character- 
istic shape, we are accustomed to denominate 
style. And in every work of art the style 
is even of more importance than the thought: 
it is the artistic part, it is that through which 
the artist's personality becomes visible. [The 
artist] . . . calls in the worn coin of thought, 
melts it down in secret crucibles, and re-issues 
it, bearing a fresh superscription and a new 
value. To make a fine modern statue, there is 
a great melting down of old bronze.” 


“What in a work of art is really valuable 
is the art. The statue that is only worth the 
weight of its metal is a very poor statue indeed. 
Thought, if left to itself, will dissolve and die. 
Style preserves it as balsams preserve Pharaoh. 
The enamel of style is the only tning that can 
defy the work of time.” 


“As a whole, our literature, and especially 
our periodical literature, is not distinguished 
at this moment by style in any rich and 
characteristic way. Much of the writing is com- 
monplace, just as a man’s countenance is 


distinguished by a common style marked 
by the employment of generic language, 
frequent allusion or epithet in the place 
of denotative labels, and imagery drawn 
from certain characteristic areas of ex- 
perience. This style owed its origin and 
its universality to a rhetorical tradition 
adhered to and tempered by men caught 
up in the sensibility of the Romantic 
movement in America. If some of the 
products of this time ring ponderously 
in our ears, we may appreciate the gulf 
which has opened between our own liter- 
ary and oratorical taste and the senti- 
ments of the Romantic era. 


commonplace which has no marked and prom- 
inent feature, which has no individuality of 
expression, and which does not differ in any 
material degree from the countenance of his 
fellows. All the defects of our present literature 
may be summed up in a word—want of style. 
And the reason is not far to seek. Books are 
written too hastily, and to serve a purpose too 
immediate. In the days of the old masters of 
style, the writer adorned his thoughts for the 
mere love of adorning his thoughts; in the 
present state of things, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that he should put himself to any con- 
siderable trouble on that score. The market 
of the old writer was with posterity; the market 
of the present writer is in the next street. We 
cannot write so supremely now as did the old 
men; but this we can say for ourselves, that 
while they served ten, we serve a thousand; 
that while they ornamented sandals for nobles, 
we make boots and shoes for the multitude; 
and that it is better for every man to have his 
beer in the pot, than that in the midst of need 
there should be spread at intervals a_ royal 
feast, with kings for guests, and golden vessels 
on the table. There are no dishes of peacocks 
brains now, but there are wholesome wheaten 
loaves for all.” Alexander Smith, “Literary 
Work” Good Words, IV (London, 1863), 740- 
742—Courtesy of SHOP TALK 
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THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES: A METHOD OF 
SELF-PERSUASION 
George T. Tade 


1. 


HOUGHTFUL clergymen have 
tong recognized the need for mem- 
bers of their congregations to think their 
way through to definite convictions and 
beliefs. This end has been sought princi- 
pally through the persuasive means of 
the sermon and personal counsel. While 
these methods have established values, 
they also have their weaknesses. The 
clergyman may talk his congregation into 
a coma without their thinking through 
for themselves what their relationship 
should be to their fellow men and to 
God. Personal counsel, also, frequently 
consists of advice-giving with little op- 
portunity for the counseled to think for 
himself, release his feelings, and struc- 
ture his own course of action or beliefs. 
In view of the lack of opportunity in the 
traditional persuasive methods of the 
church for the worshipper to give care- 
ful and deliberate thought to his beliefs, 
there appears to be a need for a rhetori- 
cal approach which would place the 
worshipper in a receptive state of mind, 
direct his attention to an organized set 
of topics, and permit him to think 
through for himself the relationship of 
these topics to his life. What is needed 
is essentially a method of self-persuasion. 
The Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola seem to suggest such an ap- 
proach, 

2. 

The Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola (1491-1556) were the product of 
George T. Tade (Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
1955) is Chairman of the Department of 


Speech and Dean at Greenville College, Green- 
ville, Illinois. 


a young Spanish nobleman and soldier. 
Ignatius had begun a military career 
in 1511 which led to his taking part in 
the insignificant siege of Pamplona in 
1521." It was here when he was an adult 
of thirty, a blustering soldier with a 
vain desire to win renown, that a cannon 
ball shattered his leg.* This incident led 
to the transformation of his life. The in- 
tense physical suffering of Ignatius dur- 
ing his convalescence as well as the read- 
ing of books on piety seems to have set 
up a chain of imagination and medi- 
tation which led to a deep spiritual ex- 
perience at Manresa in 1522. It was here 
that Ignatius hung up the sword and 
dagger of Spain and became a soldier 
for Christ.* In the year that followed 
Loyola lived in Manresa at the Hospital 
of Santa Lucia and at the Convent of 
the Friars Preacher.‘ In all probability 
it was in a monk’s cell of the Convent 
that he wrote® the major® part of the 


1 Antonio Astrain, §.J., Historia de la Com- 
pania de Jesiis en la Asistencia de Espana, 
ed ed. (Madrid, 1912), I, 1-21. 

2 Ibid., I, 22. 

8Pére Paul Dudon, S.J., St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, translation by William J. Young, S.J. 
(Milwaukee, 1949), Pp. 39°-55- 

4 Ibid., p. 204 ff. Astrain, I, 33. 

5 Certain “pious” legends state that Ignatius 
lived in a cave outside Manresa where he sub- 
jected himself to cruel austerities and that it 
was in this cave that he composed the Exercises. 
There is no documentary evidence to support 
the opinion that Ignatius resided exclusively in 
the cueva and did his writing there. In fact, 
statements by the saint himself and by witnesses 
at Manresa indicate that this idea is contrary 
to all probability. Dudon, p. 204. 

SIgnatius began at Manresa in 1522 to 
write out in his own hand a collection which 
comprised the rules for election, the rules for 
scruples, the rules for the discernment of 
spirits, the three methods of prayer, the 
method of meditating according to the three 
powers of the soul, directions for meditation, 
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Spiritual Exercises which may be con- 
sidered a record of his own meditation 
as he sought to think his way through 
to deep spiritual convictions. 

The Spiritual Exercises have been the 
subject of much study’ during the past 
four centuries; however, in spite of the 
considerable attention given them by 
both lay and religious writers, they seem 
to have eluded the scrutiny of the rhe- 
toricians. This possibly can be accounted 
for because the Exercises have not had 
wide circulation beyond the Roman 
Catholic Church® and because at first 
glance they do not appear to be rhetori- 
cal. Rather, they appear to be didactic 
exercises designed for a specific class of 
persons, a kind of proficiency examina- 
tion for the priesthood, or devotions for 
the edification of an individual’s per- 
sonal religious life. They appear, furth- 
er, to lack even the requisites of the 
traditional communicative situation in 
which persuasion usually takes place; 
that is, there is in the exercises no audi- 
ence in the usual sense of that term, and 
there is no person whose primary 
function it is to stimulate the hearer 
and amplify the topics of the Exercises. 


the general and particular examen, confession 
and Communion, and subjects for meditation. 
Since the different primitive and autograph 
manuscripts have not been preserved, it is 
impossible to set down in greater detail the 
content of the original book of the Exercises. 
Although there seems ample evidence that the 
“substance” of the Exercises was composed at 
Manresa, we know that Loyola continued to 
make additions and revisions until about 1540. 
Ibid., pp. 204-214. 

7 The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius has 
been the object of so many explanations, 
attacks, misrepresentations, and apologies on 
the part of Catholics and Protestants alike, that 
today a collection of some of these forms a 
library of over 6000 volumes. Ferdinand 
Wheeler, “Library of the Spiritual Exercises,” 
America, 2 (March, 1910), pp. 552-554. There 
is an extensive list of commentators on the 
Exercises in Augustin de Backer, “Part I,” 
Bibliothéque de la compagnie de Jesus, New 
ed. by Carlos Sommervogel (10 vols., Brussels, 
1890-1909); supplement, Ernest M. Riviere 


(Toulouse, 1911-1930). 
8Isaac Taylor, Loyola and Jesuitism in its 


Rudiments (New York, 1857), p. 224. 


Precisely, then, what are the Spiritual 
Exercises? This question can perhaps 
best be answered in Ignatius’ own words: 

Under the name of spiritual Exercises js 
understood every method of examination of 
conscience, of meditation, of contemplation, of 
vocal and mental prayer, and of other spiritual 
operations, as shall hereafter be declared: for 
as to go for a walk, to take a journey, and to 
run, are bodily exercises, so in like manner all 
methods of preparing and disposing the soul 
to rid itself of all inordinate affections, and, 
after it has rid itself of them, to seek and to 
find the divine will in the ordering of one’s 
life with a view to the salvation of one’s soul, 
are called spiritual Exercises.9 


The Spiritual Exercises, then, seem to be 
a series of considerations, meditations, 
and contemplations built into an or- 
ganic whole which a person takes in 
order to come to a decision regarding 
God’s will for his life. The Exercises are 
essentially deliberative and do not in 
themselves lead to a particular set con- 
clusion. Rather, the Spiritual Exercises 
seek to provide a method whereby an 
individual may stimulate himself to 
respond to God’s will for his life with- 
out being influenced by his own desires 
or any considerations, conscious or un- 
conscious, which should not influence 
him. 

Although the Exercises have other 
aspects than the rhetorical (that is, they 
are dialectical*® and didactic), still 
Loyola’s little book offers much of in- 
terest to the rhetorician. The book, or 
rather the system it represents, has a 
rhetorical purpose: to influence or pro- 
duce a change in the individual who 
“makes” or takes the exercises. This 
change appears to be brought about in 
Loyola’s system by means of self-per- 
suasion under the guidance of a director 

*Ignatius Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises 


of St. Ignatius Loyola, translation and com- 
mentary by W. H. Longridge (London, 1919), 


4. 

10See Pére Gaston Fessard, La dialectique 
des Exercices spirituels de Saint Ignace d& 
Loyola (Paris, 1956). 
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or retreat master. We normally think 
that in persuasion one person, a speaker, 
influences another, an audience. In 
Loyola’s system, however, the person who 
makes the exercises, usually referred to 
as the exercitant or retreatant, is both 
speaker and audience. The exercitant 
places himself in the desired frame of 
mind, amplifies and applies to his own 
life the heads of arguments given to him 
for meditation by the director, thinks to 
and for himself, speaks aloud in solitude, 
and by these processes draws practical 
conclusions. The self-persuasion which 
takes place in the exercises is to tradi- 
tional persuasion as a doctor's self- 
treatment is to his treatment of others. 
The Exercises are by and large a series 
of activities which the exercitant follows 
in order to produce a change in himself. 

The Spiritual Exercises consist of the 
Annotations, the exercises, and supple- 
mentary materials for meditation and 
instruction. The twenty Annotations 
serve as an introduction setting forth 
the purpose of the exercises and pro- 
vide many of the instructions on how 
the exercises are to be taken as well as 
given. The meditations and contem- 
plations which make up the main por- 
tion of Loyola’s work are divided into 
four sections termed Weeks, the succes- 
sive purposes of which are: (1) to reform 
the life spoiled by sin, (2) to remold 
that which has been reformed, (3) to 
establish that which has been molded, 
and (4) to continue to shape that which 
has been established.** 

A later companion work composed by 
the early Jesuit fathers, Directorium in 
Exercitia, constitutes the official guide 
for Jesuits giving the exercises. The Di- 
rectorium is comprehensive, providing 
detailed, though flexible, instructions 

11Longridge summarizes the function of 
each of the Weeks in four short phrases: (1) 
Deformata reformare; (2) Reformata  con- 


formare; (3) Conformata confirmare; and (4) 
Confrmata transformare. Longridge, p. xxxiii. 
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on how the exercises may be admin- 
istered.?? 


3- 

Having briefly described the origin 
and general nature of the Exercises, let 
us now consider the special character- 
istics of the Ignatian method of medi- 
tation. We shall confine this discussion 
to the physical surroundings which sup- 
ply facilitating stimuli for making the 
exercises, the role of the director, the 
role of the exercitant, and the process 
of meditation and its rhetorical aspects. 


In a retreat given in accord with the 
instructions of Saint Ignatius and the 
later fathers, the exercitant withdraws to 
a place away from friends and acquaint- 
ances.'* The solitude is not broken in 
any way by persons not directly associ- 
ated with the making of the retreat. In 
part to achieve the greatest degree of 
solitude, the Society of Jesus has always 
preferred the individual administration 
of the Exercises;* however, group ad- 
ministration is permitted and as many 
as 1100 have made a retreat at a time.’ 


The exercitant, in addition to seeking 
a place of solitude, is commanded dur- 
ing the first week to deprive himself of 
all light except when reading, praying, 
or eating."® This requirement may ap- 
pear trivial in itself; however, it may 
assist the exercitant beginning the re- 
treat to rule out as many sense experi- 
ences as possible in order that he can 
give his undivided attention to the 
work of meditation. 


If it seems desirable to the director, 
the exercitant may be furnished with 
reading materials to accompany the ex- 


12 Directorium in Exercitia, trans. W. H. 
Longridge (London, 1919), pp. 276-348. 

13 [bid., p. 284. 

14J. E. Canavan, “The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius,” Jrish Monthly, LXXVI_ (July 
1948), 305. . 
15 Our Colloquium (Dublin, 1932), p. 10. 
16 Longridge, Exercises, p. 73. 
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ercises. Such materials may help him 
in developing adequately the points of 
the meditation and in seeing graphically 
the images he is called upon to bring 
before his mind. The reading material 
is always assigned to the exercitant and 
is selected to accompany the meditation 
of the day." 

The physical aspects of the Ignatian 
method have been described in vigorous 
invective. Canavan points out some of 
the “horrors” that the critics have im- 
agined: 
the exercitant imprisoned in a room apart, 
passing day and night in darkness, wracked by 
horror and melancholy, fearing he would never 
know joy again or a pleasant time. . . .Twice 
a day one of those Magi visit him who, with 
set face and muffled voice, gives him brief in- 
cantations on small pieces of paper; and the 
miserable wretch, ruminating over them in 
solitude, ensnares and bewitches himself more 
and more.18 


This description is hardly a fair inter- 
pretation of the Ignatian method of 
meditation; however, the physical sur- 
roundings may well have their influence 
on the exercitant. 

The role of the director in the Igna- 
tian method of meditation is clearly de- 
fined in the Exercises and Directory. His 
first responsibility is to induce men to 
make the exercises,!® by gently pointing 
out the peace, security, and knowledge 
of how to direct one’s life which may 
result.2° After an individual has been 
induced to make the exercises, the di- 
rector arranges a place for the retreat 
and gives him the instructions. 


The actual instructions for the medi- 
tation are given by the director after he 
has made adaptations to the individual 
or class of individuals who are making 
the retreat. Annotation XVIII provides 
for adaptation on the basis of age, edu- 


17 Longridge, Directory, p. 282. 
18 Canavan, p. 313. 

19 Longridge, Directory, p. 277. 
20 Longridge, Exercises, p. 9. 
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cation, health, mental capacity, desires, 
and general character.** After making 
the adaptations, the director instructs 
the exercitant in the general principles 
for making the exercises, i.e., length of 
the meditations, the time of the medi- 
tations, the positions of prayer, and the 
dispositions the exercitant should seek 
in beginning the exercises.*? 

When the director is satisfied that the 
exercitant is ready for the meditation, he 
presents the content of the exercises 
orally?* or in the written form.** At the 
outset the director carefully narrates the 
history of the meditation by running 
over the points in a brief exposition. 
The exercitant then uses this brief state- 
ment as a groundwork for his medi- 
tation. The director is cautioned in both 
the Exercises and the Directory not to 
develop the points too fully, for the 
exercitant derives the greatest benefit 
from what he discovers for himself.” 
The purpose of the retreat seems to be 
to get the exercitant to think for himself 
and if possible to think through to a 
definite conviction.2° When the director 
has finished giving the points, the ex- 
ercitant is left alone to meditate. After 
approximately twenty-four hours, the 


father visits his charge again to deter- | 


mine his state of mind and the progress 
he has made. On the basis of this ex- 
amination the father may permit the 
exercitant to begin the next exercise. 


The role of the exercitant in the 
Ignatian method is not that of a passive 
recipient but rather that of an active 
participant in the making of the medi- 
tations. This participation starts with 
the exercitant placing himself in a favor- 


21 Ibid., p. 17. 

22 Longridge, Directory, p. 300. 

23 Letter from Father Lawrence J. Flynn, 8]. 
Milford Novitiate of Xavier University, Cin 
cinnati, January 31, 1957. 

24 Longridge, Directory, p. 290. ' 

25 Longridge, Exercises, p. 7. 

26Fr. Fegan, “Week End Retreats,” Our ) 
Colloquium (Dublin, 1932), p. 80. ( 
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able and receptive mental attitude be- 
fore beginning the exercises. The ex- 
ercitant’s initial disposition must in- 
clude a desire to know the will of God 
and a willingness to follow it once it is 
made known. The retreat should not be 
entered upon if the exercitant has laid 
down limits beyond which he will not 
go in following God's will. Once the 
proper disposition is acquired, the ex- 
ercitant is ready to begin the actual 
meditation. Here Saint Ignatius expects 
the exercitant to pray,?7 to use his 
imagination in visualizing the scenes or 
events being contemplated,** to amplify 
and apply to his own life the puntos 
principales suggested by the director,?° 
and then to examine himself to see how 
the exercise has gone. In every step of 
meditation according to the Ignatian 
method the exercitant is an active agent 
—he acts and thinks in ways designed to 
influence himself. 


The pattern of the exercises and the 
process of meditation are also of interest 
to us in considering the Exercises as a 
method of self-persuasion. All of the 
Ignatian exercises follow essentially the 
same general plan or format. They open 
with a preparatory prayer followed by 
one or more preludes leading up to the 
main points of the meditation; and they 
conclude by one or more colloquies in 
which the exercitant talks to Christ, 
God, the Virgin, or a saint. It may be 
useful to give in detail the text of the 
first exercise of the First Week in order 
that we may gain a clear concept of the 
general structure of the exercises as a 
whole. 


THE FIRST EXERCISE 


is a meditation with the three powers of the 
soul upon the first, the second, and the third 
sin. It contains in itself, after a preparatory 


27 Longridge, Exercises, p. 53. 
28 [bid. 
29 Ibid., p. 56. 


prayer and two preludes, three principal points 
and a colloquy. 

The preparatory prayer is to ask God our 
Lord for grace that all my intentions, actions, 
and operations may be ordered purely to the 
service and praise of His divine Majesty. 


The first prelude is a composition, seeing the 
place. Here it is to be observed that in the 
contemplation or meditation of a visible object, 
as in contemplating Christ our Lord, Who is 
visible, the composition will be to see with the 
eye of the imagination the corporeal place 
where the object I wish to contemplate is 
found. I say the corporeal place, such as the 
Temple or the mountain where Jesus Christ is 
found, or our Lady, according to that which I 
desire to contemplate. In a meditation on an 
invisible thing, such as the present meditation 
on sins, the composition will be to see with the 
eyes of the imagination and to consider that 
my soul is imprisoned in this corruptible body, 
and my whole compound self in this vale of 
misery as in exile amongst brute beasts; I say 
my whole self, composed of soul and body. 


The second prelude is to ask of God our Lord 
that which I wish and desire. The petition 
ought to be according to the subject-matter, 
ie. if the contemplation is on the Resurrection, 
to ask for joy with Christ in His joy; if it be 
on the Passion, to beg for sorrow, tears, and 
fellowship with Christ in His sufferings; here 
it will be to ask for shame and confusion of 
face, seeing how many have been lost for a 
single mortal sin, and how many times I have 
deserved to be condemned eternally for my 
so many sins. 


Before all contemplations or meditations 
there should always be made the preparatory 
prayer without change, and the two above- 
mentioned preludes, changing them from time 
to time according to the subject matter. 


The first point will be to apply the memory 
to the first sin, which was that of the angels; 
and then the understanding to the same by 
reasoning on it; and then the will desiring 
to remember and understand the whole, in 
order that I may be the more ashamed and 
confounded, bringing into comparison with the 
one sin of the angels my many sins, and con- 
sidering that while they have gone to hell for 
one sin, I have so often deserved the same 
punishment for my many sins. I say to apply 
the memory to the sin of the angels, how being 
created in grace, yet not willing to help them- 
selves by means of their liberty to reverence 
and obey their Creator and Lord, they fell 
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into pride, were changed from grace into 
malice, and cast down from heaven to hell; 
and then in turn to reason more in particular 
with the understanding, and thus to move still 
more the affections by means of the will. 


The second point will be the same, i.e. to 
apply the three powers to the sin of Adam, 
and Eve, bringing before the memory how for 
that sin they did such long penance, and how 
great corruption came upon the human race, 
so many men going towards hell. I say, to 
apply the memory to the second sin, that of 
our first parents; how, after Adam had been 
created in the plain of Damascus, and placed 
in the terrestrial Paradise, and Eve had been 
formed out of his rib, when they had been 
forbidden to eat of the tree of Knowledge, yet 
eating of it and so sinning, they were after- 
wards clothed in garments made of skins, and 
driven out of Paradise, and lived without 
original righteousness, which they had lost, all 
their life long in toilsome labour and much 
penance; and then in turn to reason with the 
understanding more in particular, using also 
the will, as has been said before. 


The third point will be to do in like manner 
in regard to the third sin, ie. the particular 
sin of some one person, who for one mortal sin 
has gone to hell; and many others without 
number for fewer sins than I have committed. 
I say, to do the same in regard to the third 
particular sin, bringing before the memory the 
gravity and malice of sin committed by man 
against his Creator and Lord; then to reason 
with the understanding how, in sinning and 
acting against the infinite goodness, such an 
one has justly been condemned forever; and 
to conclude with acts of the will as has been 
said. 

Colloquy. Imagining Christ our Lord present 
before me on the Cross, to make a Colloquy 
with Him, asking Him how it is that being the 
Creator, He has come to make Himself man, 
and from eternal life has come to temporal 
death, and in this manner to die for my sins. 
Again, reflecting on myself, to ask what have 
I done for Christ, what am I doing for Christ, 
what ought I to do for Christ. Then beholding 
Him in such a condition, and thus hanging 
upon the Cross, to make the reflections which 
may present themselves. 

The colloquy is made, properly speaking, as 
a friend speaks to a friend, or a servant to his 
master, asking at one time for some grace, at 
another accusing oneself of some evil com- 
mitted, at another making known one’s affairs, 


and seeking counsel concerning them. And 
then to say Our Father.3° 


The first division of the exercises, in. 
cluding the preparatory prayer and pre. 
ludes, constitutes a kind of preparation 
for making the meditation. It is in effect 
a kind of polarization, a gathering to- 
gether of the individual’s thoughts and 
a focusing of them on the objective of 
the exercises.*t The prayer and preludes 
form an introduction to the meditation 
and are comparable in purpose to the 
introduction of a speech. They gain the 
exercitant’s attention by arousing in- 
terest, they attempt to place him in a 
receptive state of mind, and they in- 
troduce the subject of the meditation. 

The value of acquiring a receptive 
state of mind and appropriate emotional 
feelings can hardly be questioned as 
desirable prerequisites to persuasion, 
but Loyola’s means of acquiring these 
feelings are for the most part foreign to 
everyday persuasion. He suggests that 
the exercitant directly enlist God’s help 
through prayer that he may have ap- 
propriate feelings,®** and then he is to 
activate his own imagination and stimu- 
late his emotions by trying to see the 
place involved in the particular medi- 
tation.** For example, he is urged to 
visualize Christ in the specific setting of 
the meditation—in the temple, on the 
mountain, or elsewhere. In meditating 
on an invisible thing like sin the ex- 
ercitant is advised to imagine his being 
cast into hell by the power of sin.** Thus 
in the prayer and preludes the exercitant 
seeks God’s help that he may be re- 
ceptive, creates or “makes” his own 
imagery as directed, and reacts to this 
self-stimulation. 


80 Longridge, Exercises, pp. 52-60. 
81 Mary Augustine Scheele, Educational As- 
pects of Spiritual Writings (Milwaukee, 1940), 


P. 139. 
82 Longridge, Exercises, p. 55. 
33 Jbid., p. 53. 

34 [bid., p. 54. 
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The body of each exercise is composed 
of a series of points on which the ex- 
ercitant meditates. The points of each 
meditation are not arranged indiscrimi- 
nately, but as a rule they bear a logical 
or chronological relationship to one an- 
other. The points may be extended in 
many different ways by the active mind 
of the exercitant, but in every case they 
should lead to a product which is com- 
parable to the body of a speech. 

The principal points of the exercises 
are not to be “thought about” by the 
exercitant in a haphazard fashion. He is 
rather to begin the meditation of the 
main points by applying first his 
memory, then his understanding, and 
finally his will to the particular point.* 
The exercitant uses the memory to bring 
to mind the facts, and then he gives 
a more detailed remembrance or a quasi- 
consideration to the point.** In using 
the understanding the exercitant usually 
performs only one act, i.e., he reasons 
and makes deductions. His reasoning is 
always directed toward a practical end 
and is never speculative. He is concerned 
with arriving at conclusions that may 
be applied directly.** The will is applied 
in two ways. First, the exercitant con- 
centrates completely on the subject by 
desiring to remember all that is per- 
tinent. Secondly, the will is applied to 
move the affections which should lead 


85 Longridge, Exercises, p. 56. 
36 Ibid., p. 209. 
37 [bid. 


the exercitant in the colloquies to make 
definite resolutions.** Thus through 
careful and systematic consideration of 
the principal points, the exercitant has 
an opportunity to think through for 
himself the relationship of a carefully 
organized set of topics to his own life. 


The meditations on the principal 
points are followed by the exercitant 
making a colloquy. The colloquy, prop- 
erly speaking, is a free utterance of 
one’s thoughts as they might be made 
to Christ. They may be a petition, a 
resolution, a self-condemnation for past 
failures, or any similar act.*®° The col- 
loquy is the part of the meditation where 
the exercitant draws together his ideas 
and makes whatever decision he wishes 
to make. The colloquy is to the exercises 
what a conclusion is to a speech. In a 
sense, it is the exercitant’s oral or mental 
statement of the results of his systematic 
thinking and _ self-stimulation. 


In conclusion, the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius seem to offer to the 
clergy of today a method of self-per- 
suasion. The Exercises provide a rhe- 
torical approach which places the ex- 
ercitant in a receptive state of mind, 
directs his attention to an organized 
set of topics, permits him to think 
through for himself the relationship of 
these topics to his own life, and provides 
for the statement of conclusions. 


38 [bid. 
39 Longridge, Exercises, p. 58. 
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THE PLACE OF RHETORIC IN THE 
BABYLONIAN TALMUD 


Gerald M. Phillips 


HE Talmud has been the core of 

religious education and theory for 
Jews from its beginning before the 
destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem 
down to the present day.t According to 
Heinrich Graetz: 
Judaism, ever since its foundation has based 
itself on the experiences of actual life, so that 
the Talmud was obliged to concern itself with 
concrete phenomena, with the things of this 
world. . The Babylonian Amora? created 
that dialectic, close reasoning Jewish spirit, 
which in the darkest days preserved the dis- 
persed nation from stagnation and_ stupidity. 
.. + In a word, the Talmud was the education 
of the Jewish nation.’ 


Because of the influence of the Tal- 
mudic rabbis on their people, the Tal- 
mud achieved the status of a legal code 
for Jews, providing doctrine and _ prec- 
edent in civil and criminal law, and 
rules for family relationships and _re- 
ligious observances. In addition, it con- 
tained data on astronomy, history, liter- 
ature, geography, and virtually all other 
subjects of study as they related to re- 
ligious law.* 

The Talmud, in the English trans- 
lation, consists of 35 volumes, each con- 
taining over 600 pages. The pages record, 


Mr. Phillips (Ph.D., Western Reserve, 1956) is 
Instructor in Speech and Director of Debate at 
North Dakota State College, Fargo, North Da- 
kota. He is also in charge of the speech funda- 
mentals program at that institution, and serves 
as Director of Religious Education at Temple 
Beth El, Fargo. 

1 Heinrich Graetz, History of 
(Philadelphia, 1891), II, 632. 

2 Amora. Lit. ‘interpreter.” Refers to the 
rabbi whose function it was to explain the 
meaning of the Oral Law. 

8 Graetz, p. 635. 

4Louis Finklestein, 
delphia, 1938), Il, 331. 


the Jews 


The Pharisees (Phila- 


frequently with the accuracy of min- 
utes, the orations, discussions, and dis- 
putations carried on by the Talmudic 
rabbis and their pupils at the scholarly 
academies in Babylon and Palestine. It 
covers a period of more than goo years 
and includes the statements of at least 
500 authorities.® 

Education at these academies was oral. 
There were two significant reasons for 
this. First, the authorities of the day felt 
that there were many advantages ac- 
cruing from an oral method of study, 
which included the chanting of a text 
and discussion and disputation of its 
meaning.® Second, there was a. strict 
religious ban placed on the use in the 
academies of any written material other 
than the Bible.* 

The first emergence of an art of oral 
discourse in the Jewish culture was with 
the Scribes.* R. Travers Herford says: 

The only possible way of reaching the peo- 
ple, whether as a whole, or in groups or in- 
dividually, was by oral address. ‘There was 
no question of writing books and circulating 


them. The people to be taught were just 
those who would be least able to read and least 


Schechter, “The Talmud,” 
grd Ser. (Philadelphia, 


5 Solomon 
Studies in Judaism, 
1924), PP- 145-151. 

6 Ta’anith 7a, 25. All footnote 
to Talmud tractates refer to the 
English translation of the Talmud (London, 
1936-1952) edited by Dr. I. Epstein. The first 
reference is to the folio number in the Hebrew- 
Aramaic editions, all of which carry a standard 
pagination, while the second reference is to the 
page number in the English translation. 

7Shabbath 116a, 569. 

8 Scribes. The group of Pharisees which 
flourished before the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 A.D., who preached, taught, and were 
largely responsible for the codification of the 
Oral Law. 
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likely to read if there had been any books. 

. When the work of the teachers in later 
times is studied in the Talmud, .. . it is 
found to be exclusively oral, by way of debate 
in the schools or discourse in the synagogue. 
... We may be quite sure that the Soferim 
[Scribes] had no other means of instruction 
than the spoken word.® 


The purpose of oral discourse or dis- 
putation in the Talmudic Academies 
was always related in some way to 
Torah’? in general, and Oral Law or 
Mishnah™ in particular. One authority 
stated, “God made a covenant with 
Israel only for the sake of that which was 
transmitted orally.’’?? 


The Talmud makes no explicit men- 
tion of an art of public speaking. Basing 
their pedagogy on the Deuteronomic 
dictum to teach the law “diligently unto 
the children,’’** the Scribes adopted the 
practice of interpreting the Pentateuch 
at voluntary public assemblies. Their in- 
terpretations took the form of lectures 
explaining the meaning of Scriptural 
verses. The same method was later uti- 
lized by the rabbis in the synagogues. 
These interpretations of the Scribes 
later changed to interpretations of the 
Oral Law, and finally to the process of 
deriving new laws from the Oral Law, 
using a process of discussion and dis- 
putation.™ 


®R. Travers Herford, Talmud and Apoc- 
typha (London, 1933), pp. 56-7. 

10Torah. Refers both to the first five books 
of the Bible, commonly called Pentateuch, and 
also generically to the entire body of Jewish 
law, oral and written. 

11Oral Law. Hebrew Mishnah. Refers to 
the body of Oral Law alleged to have been 
given to Moses at the time of the revelation, 
transmitted orally from generation to genera- 
tion down to the Scribes and their later fol- 
lowers who arranged and codified it. It serves 
as a basis for the lectures and disputations in 
the Talmud. 

2Gittin Gob, 284. This implies that any 
faith can read and accept the Bible, but that 
the distinctive feature of Judaism is its accept- 
ance of the Oral Law on an equal basis with 
the Bible. 

18 Deut. 6:4-9. 

M4 Kiddushin goa, 144. 


The rabbis of the Talmudic period 
were not in unanimous agreement on 
the actual importance of oral discourse. 
It should be noted here that comments 
in the Talmud which pertain to speech 
or rhetoric were not made during the 
course of a systematic investigation of 
the field, but were interpolations into 
religious discussions. In no case recorded 
in the Talmud, did a rabbi ever concern 
himself with rhetoric per se. One au- 
thority remarked that the use of the 
word ‘persuasion’ in the Bible meant 
that one man was influenced by another 
through the use of good food and 
drink.*® Another authority commented 
that it was wise to remain silent except 
when rendering judgments,’® while a 
third advised his students to “. . . speak 
little, but do much.”?* 

The majority of the rabbinic authori- 
ties, however, held that public speaking 
and disputation were exceedingly im- 
portant..A typical authority interpreted 
the Bible passages dealing with oratory 
as meaning that the speaker “. . . won 
the people with words.’’?* 

The scarcity of written materials 
which resulted from the religious ban 
enhanced the importance of oral com- 
munication. Most of the rabbinic au- 
thorities agreed that those things which 
existed in writing, viz. the Bible, should 
not be spoken about, while those things 
that were originally oral, including 
everything other than Bible, should not 
be written about.?® This meant that the 
Bible was the only book permitted in 
the academies, and that the vast body 
of Oral Law not only had to be commit- 
ted to memory but all discussion and 
interpretation of it had to be oral.*° Ac- 


15 Hullin 4b, 15. 

16 Hullin 89a, 498. 

17 Aboth I, 15 . 

18 Sotah 171. 

19 Temurah 14a, 97. 

20Hermann L. Strack, Introduction to the 
Talmud and Midrash (Philadelphia, 1931.), 
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cording to George Foot Moore, a cardi- 
nal precept of Judaism was expressed 
here. This was the precept that all re- 
ligion was revealed; that the whole reve- 
lation was given to Moses, and thus man 
was in possession of all of God’s law. 
Therefore, since the Bible was only a 
small, though originating, portion of 
that law, the bulk of God’s law was oral, 
and the means for discovering new ap- 
plications of God’s law also had to be 
oral.** It was necessary, then, for the 
Talmudic rabbis to employ rhetoric in 
its Aristotelian sense, i.e., “. . . the art 
of finding in any given case all the avail- 
able means of persuasion,” despite the 
fact that they never formulated a theory 
of rhetoric and probably did not even 
know that such an art existed in other 
cultures. 


This broad principle of oral inter- 
pretation gave the rabbis leeway to ap- 
ply themselves to all phases of human 
life. There was no problem that was 
considered too minute or obscure for 
rabbinic oratory and disputation. So 
important did this liberty of inter- 
pretation become that the rabbis, in 
a fanciful, expository passage, placed 
in the mouth of Moses the words which 
sanctioned their practice.?* 


Discussions and disputations at the 
academies were made, through the sanc- 
tion of Moses, to serve a Divine end. In 
addition, to provide added support, 
many of the great figures in the Bible 
were described as having taught and 
lectured to their disciples in the same 
fashion that was in vogue at the acad- 
emies.** Historically, the rabbis claimed 
that their method of teaching through 
lecture and disputation came to them 
from Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joshua, 


21 George Foot Moore, Judaism (Cambridge, 


1944), I, 112. 
Law,” 


22 Jacob Zallel Lauterbach, “Oral 


Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1909), IX, 423. 
23 Temurah 15b, 107. 
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etc., in a direct line to their day. Thus 
both Divine and historical precedent 
was given to the practice of rhetoric at 
the academies.** 

The rabbis described God, Himself, as 
engaging in lecture and disputation. Ac- 
cording to them, God took no action 
without having it debated in His 
“Heavenly Court.”?° God is described as 
frequently intervening in the discussions 
in the academies, thus showing His con- 
tinued interest in the disputations over 
His Law.** In a passage itself indicative 
of a powerful rhetoric, the rabbis firmly 
established the principle of free and 
open debate and of their own practice 
of rhetoric: 


It has been taught: On that day, R. Eliezer 
brought forward every imaginable argument, 
but they did not accept them. [Rabbi Eliezer 
was debating with his colleagues and could 
not get a vote in his favor.] Said he to them: 
“If the halachah agrees with me, let this... 
tree prove it.” [Halachah. lit. “way to go” re- 
fers to the particular law in a given situation.) 
Thereupon the . . . tree was torn a hundred 
cubits out of its place. . . . “No proof can be 
brought from a... tree,” they retorted. [Mir- 
acles are not acceptable as proof in a debate.] 
Again he said to them: “If the halachah agrees 
with me, let this stream of water prove it.” 
Whereupon the stream of water flowed back- 
wards. “No proof can be brought from a 
stream of water,” they rejoined. Again he 
urged: “If the halachah agrees with me, let the 
wall of the schoolhouse prove it,” whereupon 
the wall inclined to fall. But R. Joshua re 
buked the schoolhouse walls saying: “When 
scholars are engaged in . . . dispute, what have 
ye to interfere?” . . . Again he said to them: 
“If the halachah agrees with me, let it be 
proved from Heaven.” Whereupon a Heavenly 
voice cried out: “Why do ye dispute with R. 
Eliezer, seeing that in all matters the halachah 
agrees with him?” But R. Joshua arose and 
exclaimed: “Jt is not in Heaven.”27 What 
did he mean by this? Said R. Jeremiah: “That 
the Torah had already been given at Mount 
Sinai; we pay no attention to a Heavenly 


24Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, VIII, 50. 
25 Sanhedrin 38b, 245. 

26 Hullin 43b, 234. 

27 Deut. go:12. 
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voice, because Thou hast long since written 
in the Torah at Mount Sinai, After the ma- 
jority must one incline.” 28 

The Holy One 
saying, “My sons have defeated me.”29 


This remarkable passage makes it 
clear that in the minds of the rabbis, 
God approved of their practice of rhe- 
toric in its fullest sense. Through it, the 
rabbis gave themselves the right to speak 
about and to dispute any detail of hu- 
man life, without outside or miraculous 
interference, and subject only to the 
restriction of majority rule used as a 
means of resolution of conflict. The 
symbol of God’s laughter at the end of 
the passage underlines their concept 
that man is in possession of all of God's 
law, and it is man’s function to ascertain, 
through rhetorical invention, the specific 


| application of God’s law to any human 


28 Exod. 23:2. 
29 Baba Mezi’a 59b, 352-6. 


. . « laughed with joy... 


situation and to expound the inter- 
pretations to any who will listen. 

An implicit theory of rhetoric can be 
drawn from the Talmud. The discovery 
of God’s law applied to specific situ- 
ations would correspond to invention. 
Communication of God’s law through 
lecture and disputation would involve 
arrangement, style, and delivery, and the 
existence of Oral Law and non-existence 
of written materials would imply the 
existence of an art of memory. 

Thus, it is apparent, that even though 
there is no specific mention of rhetoric 
in the Talmud, and though it is likely 
that the rabbis were not even aware of 
the existence of an art of rhetoric in 
any other culture, the whole Jewish cul- 
ture of the Talmudic period rested upon 
the art of rhetoric in use, and rhetoric 
represented the core of the whole re- 
ligious, judicial and educational system 
of the people. This was, indeed, “a rhe- 
torical culture.” 
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PUBLIC RECITATION IN JAPAN 


Thomas O. Sloan 


AUBION BOWERS, in tracing the 

influence of public recitation on 
Japanese drama, states that in modern 
Japan the popularity of “musical story- 
telling” is “amazing”: 
Each day on any of the numerous radio sta- 
tions, an hour at least is devoted to these 
dramatic half-sung, half-recited narratives 
with samisen accompaniment. . . . Ubiquitous 
variety halls . . . and temporary theatre-stalls 
which spring up overnight in the poorer dis- 
tricts of the cities, feature at least one or two 
such recitations in their sporadic nighttime 
performances of mixed entertainment. 


Recently, I visited Japan as a member 
of the armed forces. Like Bowers, I, too, 
was amazed at the wide-spread popular- 
ity of the recitative art. Modern forms 
of entertainment in Japan, even tele- 
vision, rarely fail to include one or 
more public reciters. The traditional 
dramas of Japan (Noh, Kabuki, and the 
puppet plays) rely heavily on recitation. 
Is Japanese recitation, I wondered, a 
borrowed innovation skillfully revised 
according to the Oriental practice— 
“adopt, adapt, adept’? Or, is it an older 
art form, with origins in archaic Japan, 
before the Chinese influence? The mod- 
ern Japanese scene, an anachronistic 
potpourri in which the new and the old 
are kaleidoscopically encountered, made 
difficult an immediate answer to those 
questions. My first clue to the history 
of this art was the peculiar costume of 
the reciters in traditional drama. In 
Kabuki, Noh, and the puppet plays, the 


Mr. Sloan is a graduate student in the School 
of Speech, Northwestern University. He is cur- 
rently working toward the Ph.D. degree in 
interpretation. 

1Faubion Bowers, Japanese Theatre (New 
York, 1952), p. 28. 


reciters wear brightly-colored robes with 
huge, wing-like sleeves. This garb, | 
learned later, is the kamishimo, the 
formal masculine dress of the Toku- 
gawa period (1600-1868). My second 
clue was a basic similarity of technique 
employed by many of the reciters I ob- 
served. Whether performing alone or in 
a chorus, the public reciters kneel before 
a low table on which an elaborate manu- 
script is placed. Sometimes musically, 
sometimes dramatically, the performers 
read with an intense emotionality which 
captivates their auditors. There seemed 
to me to be a convention on which 
styles of recitation are based; and, in 
the Orient, convention generally means 
origins in antiquity. 

Upon returning to this country, | 
discovered that no scholarly work deal- 
ing specifically with Japanese public 
recitation has been written in English. 
However, books on the development 
of Japanese literature present evidence 
indicating that public recitation in 
Japan was in existence thirteen centuries 
ago. Moreover, recitation has not only 
paralleled the development of Japanese 
non-dramatic literature, but, according 
to some authorities, has also been in- 
strumental in the growth of traditional 
Japanese drama. Changes in the literary 
art were popularized by the public 
reciters, and subsequently served as an 
impetus in the modifications of the 
dramatic art. 


From early times to a.p. 710, there 
were professional public reciters whose 
primary purpose was the perpetuation 
of historical legends. The Japanese of 
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this period had no written language; 
recitation was the only means of pub- 
lication. Collectively the reciters whose 
function was to publish and preserve 
historical legends were known as Katari- 
Be, or “Chanters’ Guild,” a corporated 
association whose members carried on 
this pursuit from generation to gener- 
ation under a _ leader officially ap- 
pointed. Captain Brinkley states that 
the basis in fact of the Katari-Be’s rep- 
ertoire was highly questionable and 
that their stories belonged “to the realm 
of romance rather than history.” It also 
appears that, like the Provencal Troub- 
adours of the Western World, the 
Katari-Be included in their recitations 
colorfully fabricated legends about the 
deeds of those great families whose 
patronage they were seeking. Whether 
regarded as serious historians or as 
amusing entertainers, these reciters were 
popular with the nobility. 


In the eighth century, the social trans- 
formation of Japan and the develop- 
ment of written literature and written 
history strongly affected the art of public 
recitation. Archaic Japanese society was 
highly stratified. Wealthy families as- 
sumed sovereignty over their own geo- 
graphic districts. It was not until the 
fourth century a.p. that the Yamato 
Court, the ancestors of the subsequent 
Imperial House of Japan, succeeded in 
subjugating the lesser powers. In the di- 
vided early society, there was an absence 
of any sense of popular unity or racial 
culture, and this disunity did not foster 
the development of narratives epic in 
quality. The first folk-literature found 
expression in lyric poetry; the themes of 
these poems were love, war, and wine.® 
In the seventh century, Chinese in- 


2F. A. Brinkley, History of the Japanese 
People (London, 1915), p. 2. 

8 Brinkley, p. 1. 

4F. A. Lombard, An Outline History of 
Japanese Drama (London, 1928), pp. 182-183. 


fluences grew in strength and impor- 
tance and gradually, upon the central- 
ization of the Japanese government, 
transformed the culture of Japan. The 
Chinese, coming from an older and 
more advanced civilization, brought 
with them arts and crafts which spurred 
Japanese artistic and industrial growth. 
Eventually, communication between the 
two countries became intense. A strong- 
ly-centralized Japanese government, bas- 
ing its political thought on China’s Sui 
and T’ang dynasty, revoked the heredi- 
tary privileges of the provincial chief- 
tains and moved toward socio-political 
unification of the entire nation. Two 
Chinese influences given sanction by the 
powerful new government especially af- 
fected public recitation: the adoption of 
Chinese ideographs for literary purposes, 
and the spread of Buddhism. 

With the introduction of a uniform 
written language, the emperors became 
interested in a written record of their 
country’s early history. The public re- 
citer’s function as historian was accord- 
ingly diminished in importance. How- 
ever, written language also spurred the 
growth of prose literature, which pro- 
vided new material for public recitation. 
In the tenth century, with the spread of 
a uniform written language and the 
pervasive effects of the Chinese influence, 
Japanese prose “evolved to its highest 
development.’”* 


These prose works became available 
to the Japanese public reciters, who for 
centuries had been practising their art 
accompanied by the biwa (a type of lute 
imported from China) or rhythmical taps 
of a folded fan. In the thirteenth 
century, blind, itinerant Buddhist priests 
travelled throughout Japan, reciting 


5R. Nichols, ed., Masterpieces of Chika- 
matsu, trans. A. Miyamori (London, 1926), 


3- 
® Donald Keene, ed., Anthology of Japanese 
Literature (New York, 1955), p- 23- 
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long romances, accompanying them- 
selves on the biwa.’ Part of the reason 
for the popularity of these “priests of 
the lute” (biwa-bozu) in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was their ex- 
clusive use of a new type of narrative. 
The eleventh century narratives were 
“elegant and ornate, but effeminate and 
prolix” in style.* All literature declined 
with the degeneration of the Imperial 
Court in the twelfth century. In the 
latter part of that turbulent century, the 
powerful military leaders called Sho- 
guns warred against the apathetic nobil- 
ity and ushered in a feudal age which 
lasted for seven hundred years. In con- 
trast to the rather emasculated nobility, 
the vigorous Shoguns brought a new 
vitality to Japanese life. Fiercely loyal 
and intensely religious, the Shogunate 
gave rise to a new type of narrative 
which was strongly epic in quality. Com- 
bining aspects of tragedy and religion, 
the new epic narratives became the 
repertoire of the biwa-bozu whose 
“great dramatic skill made the stir- 
ring tales live again for a people who 
still for the most part could not read.”® 
As Ienaga puts it, when these narratives 
were presented in the biwa-bozu’s musi- 
cal-recitative style, they “appealed in 
those days as much to the eye as to the 
ear.”’10 


The popularity of the biwa-bozu and 
their epic narratives during these cen- 
turies provided added incentive for the 
creation of Noh drama. In fact, Brink- 
ley gives these “priests of the lute” al- 
most complete credit for the creation of 
Noh; he states that the idea of modify- 
ing early song-dance forms and combin- 
ing them into Noh in the fifteenth 


7 Earle Ernst, The Kabuki Theatre (Lon- 
don, 1956), p. 115. 

8Saburo Ienaga, History of Japan (Tokyo, 
1953), P- 72- 

® Lombard, p. 34. 

10 Jenaga, p. 72. 


century “had its origin in the musical 
recitations from the semi-romantic semi- 
historical narratives of the 14th cen. 
tury." From this point on, public 
recitation had a decided influence on 
the development of Japanese drama, 
especially after the appearance of the 
“modern” public reciter in the sixteenth 
century. 


In the sixteenth century, the samisen 

(a sort of three-stringed guitar) was im- 
ported from China, via the Loochoos. 
Its effect on the art of recitation was im- 
mediate. Bowers states: 
In addition to rhythmic punctuation and tune. 
ful melody, the samisen allowed simple two- 
and three-tone harmony and all manner of 
sound effects. The emptiness of fan taps on 
the one hand and the faint, feminine lilt of 
the priests’ lutes on the other, were overcome 
by the resonant timbre of the samisen and dis. 
appeared from the art of story-telling.12 


Early in the sixteenth century a 
metrical romance in twelve parts en- 
titled The Story of Lady Joruri became 
a great favorite among the public re- 
citers. Henceforward, recitation of this 
story and others like it came to be 
known as joruri and the reciters them- 
selves were called joruri-katari.™ 


Toward the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, an enterprising puppeteer invented 
the art of manipulating puppets to the 
accompaniment of joruri recitation and 
samisen music. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a joruri reciter by the name of 
Takemoto Gidayu established the first 
puppet theatre in Japan, in Osaka. After 
the establishment of his theatre, Gidayu 
began to recite pieces which had been 
written at his request by Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon, destined to become the 
Shakespeare of Japan. Gidayu’s style of 
recitation and Monzaemon’s _ plays 


11F. A. Brinkley, “Japanese Literature,” En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., XV, 168. 

12 Bowers, p. 30. 

13 Nichols, p. 26. 
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brought fame to the puppet theatre. 
Eventually, Gidayu established a school 
of recitation, in which he trained chant- 
ers for his puppet theatre.** According 
to Nichols, Gidayu had “a powerful 
voice of excellent musical tone,” and be- 
fore long his style of recitation was 
adopted by all the puppet-theatre re- 
citers.*° (In fact, the puppet-theatre 
reciters of today are often referred to 
as gidayu.) The tremendous popularity 
of the puppet plays over-shadowed the 
growth of the Kabuki drama. Although 
Kabuki retained some of the dance forms 
and music of the Noh, its break with 
dramatic convention was its use of 
actors speaking lines. However, this in- 
novation was confronted with two 
obstacles: government restrictions bore 
down heavily on the live actors, and 
creative genius had become concentrated 
in the puppet plays. In order to com- 
pete, Kabuki in the middle of the eight- 
teenth century borrowed liberally from 
the puppet plays. “The actors took plots, 
imitated the puppet movements, and 
adapted wholesale styles of declamation 
and joruri.”** The combination in 
Kabuki of the early dance and drama 
forms, the imitated puppet movements, 
and the style of recitation borrowed 
from the gidayu were so successful that 
today, as one of the foremost types of 
theatre in Japan, Kabuki far outranks 
the puppet-plays in popularity. 
However, during the evolution of 
Kabuki and the puppet-plays, public 
recitation maintained its popularity as 
a separate medium of entertainment. In 
the seventeenth century, two schools of 
public reciters were prominent in Edo 
(now Tokyo). One group of performers, 
called kodan-shi, recited romances of 
historical or pseudo-historical nature. 


4A. C. Scott, Kabuki Theatre of Japan 
(London, 1955), P. 54- 

15 Nichols, pp. 28-29. 

16 Bowers, p. 34. 


The rival group, called rakugo-shi, re- 
cited material based on contemporary 
events, love stories and anecdotes. The 
first hall constructed for the purposes of 
public recitation was built in Edo in 
1795. According to Ernst, 
In 1815 there were seventy-five of these yose 
in Edo; ten years later there were one hundred 
and twenty-five. The government, not approv- 
ing this manifestation of public frivolity, re- 
duced the number of yose to seventy-six and 
finally closed them altogether. But the yose 
had become a necessary part of the citizen's 
amusement and continued to thrive both in 
private homes and on street corners. The crowds 
gathering in the streets to listen to the story- 
tellers became so large that the passage of 
traffic was made impossible. Finally realizing 
that this entertainment could not be eradicated, 
the government in 1851 repealed the laws re- 
stricting the number of yose.1? 


In summary, public recitation in 
Japan is a very old art. The first public 
reciters, known as Katari-Be, were the 
primary repository of history until the 
introduction of written language. Dur- 
ing the first transformation of Japanese 
culture at the hands of Chinese, public 
recitation was carried on by Buddhist 
priests. The biwa-bozu recited epic nar- 
ratives, and these recitations were in- 
strumental in the creation of Noh 
drama. With the introduction of the 
samisen, the joruri reciters became popu- 
lar; these reciters were an integral part 
of the puppet-plays and decidedly in- 
fluenced the development of Kabuki 
drama. During the development of 
Kabuki and the puppet-plays, public 
recitation as a separate art was carried 
on by the kodan-shi and the rakugo-shi. 

Following the treaty of amity and 
commerce which was concluded between 
Japan and the U. S. in 1858, Japanese 
culture felt the impact of Western social 
ideas. During the reign of Emperor 
Meiji (1867-1912), Japan ended her 
feudalistic society and emerged from 


17 Ernst, p. 115. 
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her long period of seclusion. At the 
time of this transformation, the Japanese 
public reciters were associated with 
traditional drama and with conventional 
literature, and Westernization threatened 
renovation of both the dramatic and the 
literary art. However, in the Japanese 
culture since the nineteenth century, the 
new has been accepted without a com- 
plete loss of the old. 

With the advent of silent movies in 
Japan, the public reciter became a 
benshi, a man who stood at the side of 
the screen, supplying the lines of the 
actors and providing commentary on the 
film. Ernst states, “So popular did certain 
of the benshi become that audiences 
often went to hear a particular benshi 
rather than to see a film.’ 

In modern Japan, the kodan-shi and 
the rakugo-shi are now featured on 
radio and television, as well as in variety 
shows; their performances are called 
naniwabushi. Also, public reciters may 
still be seen performing their ancient 
roles in Kabuki and Noh. 

In Osaka’s puppet-theatre, modern 
audiences may observe the public re- 
citer in his role as gidayu. Before the 
curtain rises, the reciter appears on a 
small, revolving, elevated platform in 
the area where the stage left loges are 


18 Ernst, p. 116. 


located in our modern American the. 
atres. The samisen player sits to the 
narrator's right, and in front of the nar- 
rator is an elaborate manuscript. As the 
gidayu begins reciting, the curtain 
opens, and the puppet-play begins. 
A. C. Scott gives the following de- 
scription of this reciter’s performance: 
To see a gidayu narrator, or tayu, performing 
is a revelation in itself. While he is in action 
he is one with the characters on stage, who 
are expressing their feelings and emotions 
through him. The tayu smiles, weeps, starts 
with fear or sits back in astonishment. Every 
movement of his face is expressive of the prog- 
ress of the play, his voice rises and falls to a 
set pattern of rhythm, which is yet capable 
of many shades of expression. Watching a 
master fayu perform, it is possible to conjure 
up in the mind’s eye a vivid picture of every- 
thing that is happening, without seeing the 
stage.19 


The public reciters I have observed 
in Japan enraptured their audiences— 
whether the reciter was the gidayu in 
Osaka’s puppet-theatre, or a young man 
who recounted the glorious deeds of 
Dick Tracy, complete with enlarged 
comic-strip pictures, before wide-eyed 
children, or a performer kneeling before 
a low desk while his assistant strummed 
the samisen as he read one of the great 
epic narratives of the fourteenth century. 


19 Scott, p. 
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GRAMMAR TODAY: “STRUCTURE” 
IN A VOCAL WORLD 


Walter J. Ong, S.J. 


F we believe the reporters on our 
I educational system, there is no doubt 
that we live in a time when grammar 
has fallen on evil days. At least, in a 
spate of recent books headed by Arthur 
Eugene Bestor’s Educational Waste- 
lands and Rudolph Franz Flesch’s Why 
Johnny Can’t Read, we are assured that 
thus it is in the United States. Certainly, 
in terms of earlier emphases, the neglect 
of grammar in our present educational 
tradition represents a major cultural 
attitude. Furthermore, the neglect can- 
not be accounted for as simply the un- 
fortunate by-product of blowsy educa- 
tional theory, for educational theory, 
blowsy or not, has a history with ex- 
tremely complicated and profound roots, 
some of the most profound and per- 
plexing in human existence. The con- 
spiracy theory, which traces all our ills 
back to a clique of subversives, will work 
even less well in intellectual history 
than in social and economic and polit- 
ical history. Grammar, as a matter of 
fact, has not been put aside by hostile 
forces. It has suffered a falling off 


Father Ong (Ph.D., Harvard, 1955), Associate 
Professor of English at St. Louis University, 
has published various articles on the rhetorical 
tradition in this country and Great Britain and 
on the Continent, and is the author of two 
forthcoming books from the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press: Ramus, Method and the Decay of 
Dialogue, and Ramus and Talon Inventory. 
The present article is a revision of a paper 
read at the Conference on Communication at 
Marquette University in 1956 and included in 
Problems of Communication in a_ Pluralistic 
Society, published for limited circulation by 
the Marquette University Press in 1956. The 
present version is published with the per- 
mission of the Marquette University Press. 


among its own followers. Of recent 
years persons who in another age might 
have become grammarians have mani- 
fested very little inclination to do so. 
Grammar itself has lost its appeal and 
its nerve. 

This failure of appeal and nerve had 
its beginnings much earlier than our 
generation. Already in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century Robert Brown- 
ing had published his poem, “A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral,” a typical Browning 
tour de force, for a grammarian was al- 
ready by common consent the most im- 
possible of all subjects for poetry. He 
was a dull subject at best, and the fact 
that in this poem he was dead did not 
make him any more interesting. Gram- 
marians were almost always moribund. 
Browning’s grammarian, who 

. Settled Hoti’s business—let it be!— 


Properly based Oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 


was at the peak of his career 


Dead from the waist down. 
. .. The multitude below 
Live, for they can, there: 
This man decided not to Live but Know. 


Moreover, it would be a mistake to 
think that the conditions reflected in 
Browning's poem apply only to the late 
nineteenth century. Its subtitle, “Short- 
ly after the Revival of Learning in 
Europe,” shows that the poem actually 
refers to conditions in the Renaissance, 
and these conditions were by definition 
a reproduction of still earlier conditions 
in classical antiquity, so that, if we can 
conclude from Browning and the hu- 
manists, the failure of nerve on the part 
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of grammar traces to troubles which 
were present to grammar more or less 
from the beginning. 


2. 

To understand in some measure what 
the loss of nerve on the part of gram- 
mar comes to, we can establish as his- 
torical points of reference two gram- 
marians, The more distinguished, whom 
we shall come to only at the end of this 
paper, is the late Otto Jespersen, dean 
of recent English grammarians and 
creator of modern English grammar. 
The other, from whom we shall take 
our departure, while not so distin- 
guished as Jespersen, is a typical repre- 
sentative of the general grammatical 
tradition as it existed before the past 
few generations. He is James Harris, a 
family connection of the Earls of Shaftes- 
bury and a less distinguished spokesman 
for the Enlightenment, who at the very 
middle of the eighteenth century was 
writing on what he and his contem- 
poraries called universal grammar. 

Operating in the wake of scholasti- 
cism, Harris treats grammar as do most 
Western Europeans before Romanticism 
had achieved its full force. He is fas- 
cinated by the possibility of having 
“principles” with which everything in a 
particular area of knowledge can be 
connected—fascinated, that is with the 
notion of structure, a notion, we might 
remark, closely associated with thinking 
in terms of spatial models. Harris’ uni- 
versal grammar was to be a structure 
containing the principles of all existent 
and possible grammars, and in the 
course of getting up what he conceived 
that this structure might be, we find 
him writing in 1751 as follows: 

Even in Matters of Art and human Creation, 
if we except a few Artists and critical Ob- 
servers, the rest look no higher than to the 
Practice and mere Work, knowing nothing of 


those Principles, on which the whole depends. 
Thus in Speech for example—All men, even 


the lowest, can speak their Mother-Tongue. 
Yet how many of this multitude can neither 
write, nor even read? How many of those, who 
are thus far literate, know nothing of that 
Grammar which respects the Genius of their 
own Language? How few then must be those 
who know GRAMMAR UNIVERSAL; that Grammar, 
which without regarding the several idioms of 
particular languages, only respects those Prin- 
ciples that are essential to them all? 

Harris is informative for us not be- 
cause he is profound—for he is not pro- 
found at all—but because he is a spokes- 
man for a learned tradition. Dr. John- 
son, who Boswell says considered Harris 
“a prig, and a bad prig,” nevertheless 
respected him as a representative of 
such a tradition; and after both his and 
Johnson’s death, the book from which 
our excerpt here is made, Hermes, or a 
Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Uni- 
versal Grammar, was translated into 
French and published in 1796 by order 
of the French Directory as a kind of 
official expression of what the enlight- 
ened mind was supposed to think about 
language and grammar. 

The passage follows Harris’ explana- 
tion of how, in any and all philosophiz- 
ing or scientizing, man must move up 
from “effects,” which he encounters 
most immediately, to “causes,” which 
he finds are the last things he comes 
upon, although they must necessarily in 
themselves precede their effects. In this 
present passage, Harris is indicating 
precisely this movement from “effects” 
up to “causes” or “principles.” He is 
saying here, in effect, that oral speech is 
the effect of reading, reading the effect 
of writing, and writing the effect of 
grammar. Or in reverse, the principles 
of grammar “cause” writing, writing 
“causes” reading, and reading “causes” 
oral speech. This altogether shipshape 
account blinks entirely the simple fact 

1 James Harris, Hermes, or A Philosophical 
Inquiry Concerning Universal Grammar, end 


ed. rev. (London, 1765), pp. 10-11. The first 
edition was dated 1751. 
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that so far are reading and writing from 
“causing” speech that most men who 
have lived in the world have done all 
their speaking and the evolution of lan- 
guage has pursued nearly its entire 
course without reading or writing at all. 
Harris would certainly have owned this 
had he thought of it here. The interest- 
ing fact is that he did not even think 
of it. It seemed to him natural that 
grammar should be derivative more 
immediately from written than from 
spoken language. 


Harris’ presuppositions and outlook 
can be paralleled in a thousand places 
in the world around him, and not only 
in the eighteenth-century world but all 
the way back through antiquity as far 
as we can go. The mentality to which 
they bear witness is memoralized in the 
very term “grammar” itself, which comes 
from the same stem as the Greek word 
graphein, to write, and thus insinuates 
always, despite the most industrious 
semantic policing, that to study gram- 
mar is to study written rather than 
spoken language. This mentality is part 
of a much more widespread supposition, 
seldom articulated but generally op- 
erative, which only recently has become 
unpopular: namely, that any scientizing 
of speech involves first silencing it and 
thus removing it from the world of 
sound and fixing it in the world of 
space. 


Studying written speech is, of course, 
far simpler than studying spoken speech, 
and it is not strange that the early at- 
tempts to scientize speech, almost with- 
out exception until just a few years ago, 
veer toward the consideration of writ- 
ten or literary language exclusively, dis- 
regarding or slurring over the fact that 
this is language at second remove. Thus, 
for example, although Diogenes Laertius 
and Priscian make some distinction be- 
tween the figura or shape of a letter and 


its potestas or pronunciation value, this 
distinction is exceptional, is not really 
held to even by those who make it,? and 
means very little indeed in the learned 
tradition as a whole. Indeed, Priscian’s 
very proffering of this distinction shows 
that his approach to sound is through 
letters themselves: sound is taken not 
as existing in its own right but as a 
derivative of letters. It exists at second 
remove. 

This degradation of sound is a regular 
by-product of an unreflective graphic 
culture, and has many parallels in such 
a culture. Thus from Cicero to Ramus 
and beyond into our own day, it has 
been common to think of “parts” of 
words as letters—marks laid out in 
space—rather than as what we today 
call phones or phonemes. The terms and 
the concepts of “phone” and “phoneme” 
are very recent formations, new in lin- 
guistic equipment. “Letter” or littera is 
a very old piece of equipment, and a 
concept much easier to form. Similarly, 
“linguistics,” formed by reference to the 
Latin lingua, tongue, with the explicit 
suggestion of sound, attests a new way of 
scientific thinking. “Grammar,” built on 
the notion of writing, attests the old. 
To be sure, there was from ancient 
times a linguistic study called rhétoricé 
or rhetorica (root in erd or ered, I 
speak), but wherever this achieved a 
status of its own independent of gram- 
mar, it had to do with a study compa- 
rable not to grammar in any sense or 
to modern linguistics, of which grammar 
is a part, but to public speaking and/or 
the modern study of literature. 


3- 

Given the nature of oral speech and 
of writing, it is possible to discern con- 
vincing reasons why early grammar 


2R. H. Robins, Ancient and Mediaeval 
Grammatical Theory in Europe (London, 


1951), PP- 13-14. 
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should have veered consistently toward 
the written rather than the spoken 
word. Nothing is more evanescent than 
sound, which has its being only while 
it is in process of perishing. Verba vol- 
ant, scripta manent. If sound is meta- 
morphosed or reduced to spatial equiva- 
lents by writing, the resulting product 
has, if not eternal duration, at least a 
repose which suggests imperishableness. 
Science favors fixity or repose. It has a 
nostalgia for the unchanging. Hence 
scientific-type knowledge involves con- 
cepts formed by reference to space 
rather than to time: it is interested in 
“structure” or “patterns” or “principles” 
(“first takings”—primus-capio) to which 
other items are “reduced” (brought 
back) or “referred” or “related” (carried 
back). 

When sound itself is explained sci- 
entifically, it is processed in terms of 
this sort, after having been metamor- 
phosed into spatial equivalents such as 
wave lengths, intensity indications, and 
the like. Science must consider fluidity 
by freezing it, in one way or another. It 
is thus understandable that the first 
scientific attack on language should have 
been made where language was already 
rigidified, that is on written speech. 
By the same token, we are not surprised 
that early grammar tends to be rather 
exclusively normative, interested not 
merely in observing and reporting but 
specifically in prescribing what people 
ought to do when they use language. 
They ought to use it according to the 
norm of those who write it, and to avoid 
the usage of those who merely talk it, 
for, in contrast to modern descriptive 
grammar, more humble in its approach 
to linguistic fact, early grammar shows 
practically no interest in living collo- 
quial speech.* 

In view of the close connection be- 


® Robins, pp. 4, 38, etc. 


tween the scientific and the scriptural 
outlook, it is not at all surprising that, 
so far as we know, the first scientific 
treatment of language, far from ante- 
dating the invention of writing, does not 
come until a long time after writing is 
established. There is also a curious feed- 
back here, for if it is processing in spa- 
tial terms which makes language at first 
amenable or inviting to scientific anal- 
ysis, scientific analysis itself, whether it 
is concerned with language or anything 
else, can hardly come into being before 
a graphic culture, for writing gives the 
needed fixity to the constructs required 
by scientific analysis. It is impossible to 
keep a definition entirely unaltered in 
a completely oral culture. It is im- 
possible even in a manuscript or a typo- 
graphical culture, but here at least 
something more like permanence can 
be maintained. 


However, if at first it is written lan- 
guage which inspires linguistic and 
grammatical science, this science can 
ultimately be brought to bear on the 
spoken language itself in the way in 
which modern descriptive grammar and 
other branches of linguistic seek to do. 
But study of the spoken language is 
much more difficult than study of the 
written record. It involves taking not 
what is already fixed in space and work- 
ing it up into other structural patterns, 
but taking what is fleeting in time and 
working it up into structural patterns. 
As has been seen, to do this inevitably 
involves fixing sound in some way or 
other—for example, with the oscillo- 
graph, which can reduce the flow of 
sound to patterns of waves in space 
which can be “frozen” into charts. This 
is, in many ways, a more serviceable 
metamorphosis than the metamorphosis 
effected by the alphabet or by character 
writing, for it obviates the innumerable 
misleading impressions regarding the 
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nature of speech which writing of any 
sort, and particularly alphabetic writing, 
creates and perpetuates. With more in- 
geniously contrived and flexible spatial 
models, such as those which wave anal- 
ysis or phonemic analysis provides, lin- 
guistic treatment of spoken languages 
can become more and more precise, 
more subtle, and more adequate. 
Nevertheless, however refined, any re- 
duction of sound to the fixity of space 
is still a degradation of sound. It seems 
that the need of science to make such 
reductions to fixed patterns means that 
it will never be able quite to catch up 
with the oral and aural linguistic real- 
ity. For there is a kind of incompatibil- 
ity not only between sound and space, 
but more profoundly, between the proc- 
ess of communication itself and reduc- 
tion to a static form. Communication is 
something which goes on, not something 
which simply perdures. Because of this 
it has a natural affinity for the fluid 
world of sound, where, if the flow does 
not continue, everything perishes. In 
such a world, communication, which 
takes place always between persons or 
depths, not objects or surfaces, has its 
normal material mode of existence. The 
space world may supply more fact of the 
object-sort, more surface to observe, but 
it is poor in personalist resonance. 
Space is simply not so communicative 
as sound. The closest spatial equivalent 
of voice is not posture, but gesture, and 
by comparison with voice even gesture 
is half dead: it can be stopped, as voice 
cannot, and leave a kind of permanent 
remainder in the medium in which it 
exists. Gesture can be resolved into a 
succession of spastic poses which do not 
go on but merely perdure. In so far as 
grammatical analysis, even of living, 
spoken language must reduce language 
in terms such as “structure,” it must re- 
duce language in some sort, directly or 
indirectly, to such spastic poses. There 


must be “conjunctions” like couplings 
on railroad cars, “prepositions” or words 
“put before’ other words, “interjec- 
tions” or words “thrown between” other 
words, “adjectives” or words “thrown 
against” nouns, and so on. Even the 
verb, which is the word par excellence, 
the predicate or category—or, to take 
the root meaning of these two words, 
Latin-based and Greek-based respec- 
tively, ‘‘that-which-is-cried-out”—even 
this verb must be analyzed as “comple- 
menting” or “filling out” the subject. 
In this context “nouns” are degraded 
from the status of “names” or cries, to 
“things.” 

It is true that these old parts of 
speech are far from exhaustive or com- 
plete as tools of grammatical analysis. 
Evolved gradually by the early gram- 
marians to deal with Greek speech and 
later adapted with moderate success to 
Latin, they do not, as we know, serve 
adequately even for Modern English or 
for Standard Average European gen- 
erally. But the schemes which supple- 
ment or supplant these parts of speech, 
while often much more adequate and 
true to the genius of language, all seem 
inevitably to labor under the same dif- 
ficulty of seeking to envision or to re- 
duce in terms of spatial models what is 
essentially not visual at all, but auditory. 
If you are going to scientize language, 
this you must do. 

Improved linguistic terminology is, 
if anything, even more diagrammatic 
than that of unreconstructed grammars. 
The term “context,” so assertive today, 
meaning something like what-is-woven- 
together, just as much as the term “syn- 
tax” (a “set-up” or “array’’), is depend- 
ent for its formation on a patently spa- 
tial model. It is a picture-term. Other 
neologisms are no better. Seeking to 
approach linguistic facts in as unprej- 
udiced a manner as possible, J. R. Firth, 
followed by R. H. Robins and others, in 


un 
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analyzing a given language, does not 
look for “parts” of speech either in gen- 
eral or in particular, but for what he 
calls “formal scatters’* of any sort. 
These are to be described, and the terms 
of the linguistic analysis are to be de- 
rived directly from these descriptions. 
“Formal scatters” is a fascinating term, 
for it shows, first of all, an awareness of 
the disability from which all analysis 
and particularly linguistic analysis, suf- 
fers: the disabilities attendant on freez- 
ing things in terms such as “part” or 
“form” (etymologically associated with 
the notion of “outline”). Particularly in 
the initial stages terminology must not 
be too formal, too rigid, too inadaptable. 
We shall then not look for speech 
“forms,” which we presumably should 
have set up in our minds in advance. 
Rather, we must look for “scatters,” 
which are things which we encounter 
without preparation. But they must be 
formal scatters!) The form has indeed 
been de-emphasized, at least temporar- 
ily, but it has to be there after all. We 
may have determined not to analyze the 
language in question into “forms” or 
any other terms given beforehand, but 
we have determined to find its “struc- 
ture,” and therefore have assumed that 
it has some kind of structure—in other 
words, we have come to it convinced 
that even the sound pattern must be 
reduced or tamed or metamorphosed by 
being reinterpreted by analogy with 
things in space—where we have simply 
replaced form or “outline” with struc- 
ture or “set-up.” 

I do not wish to appear to be mak- 
ing fun of the notion of “formal scat- 
ters.” It seems to me that this approach 
to language is a good one, better than 
those which I know it supplants. I only 
wish to point out the limitations of any 


4J.R. Firth, “The Technique of Semantics,” 
in Transactions of the Philological Society of 
Great Britain (1935), p. 62; cf. Robins, pp. 91-99. 


analysis of language. There is something 
in the realm of sound which eludes the 
very idea of analysis itself. Ultimately— 
we cannot go into this here—it is the 
element which belongs to the world of 
persons, who obviously cannot be “brok- 
en down” by analysis. When we ap- 
proach even spoken language scientifi- 
cally, we reduce it in one way or another 
in terms of “structure,” which means in 
terms of space. We take communication 
out of the world where it has its real 
existence and treat it in terms of anal- 
ogies and models. In reducing sound to 
structure, we can handle it very ac- 
curately and discriminatingly. In terms 
of “structure” we can account for every- 
thing there is here—except for the mys- 
tery of sound itself. A whole volume of 
diagrams of sound waves makes no 
noise. There is indeed nothing that we 
can do about this situation except rec- 
ognize it, and with it the poverty— 
which is not at all the same as inac- 
curacy—of any scientific treatment, not 
only of sound, but of anything. 


4: 

The modern approach to grammar, 
with its awareness of the fact that lin- 
guistic performance is primarily oral 
performance and only  derivatively 
graphic—“grammatical” in the basic 
etymological sense—carries with it an 
awareness, or the possibility of an aware- 
ness, of the limitations in the scientific 
approach to reality. This awareness of 
the limitations of science is very much 
a part of modern life, where it paradox- 
ically accompanies a confidence in the 
possibilities of scientific achievement 
within limited fields. We live in an age 
which, if not entirely free of brashness 
in its scientific enthusiasms, has grown 
increasingly aware of the limitations of 
what had once been thought to be uni- 
versal scientific fact and theory. Clas- 
sical or Newtonian physics has been dis- 
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covered to be a certain kind of physics, 
supplemented or transcended by relativ- 
ity and quantum physics. Euclidean 
geometry is accurate, but it is now 
known to be a special geometry for 
special situations which does not ex- 
haust geometrical possibilities at all. 
Aristotelian logic is a marvelously ac- 
curate logic, but, as Lukasiewicz has 
painstakingly worked out, one designed 
for certain special situations and far 
from adequate for the analysis of all 
thought structure. What was once taken 
to be “universal grammar” has been 
discovered to be not universal at all, 
but a special grammar fairly adequate 
for the Greek language and quite in- 
capable of accounting satisfactorily for 
performances in languages unrelated to 
Greek. 


A sense of the limitations of gram- 
mar has thus developed in conjunction 
with a sense of the limitations of all 
science. But in the case of grammar this 
discovery of limitations has been asso- 
ciated with a new awareness of the 
primacy of the spoken over the written 
word. As is perhaps apparent from 
what has already been said, recognition 
of the fact that grammar has ultimately 
to deal with speech and with sound 
has not only been associated with a 
sense of the limitations of science but 
has strongly reinforced this sense. Sound 
is more important in language than 
anywhere else, and sound as sound ex- 
hibits curious resistance to scientific 
treatment. Attention to the vocal as 
vocal normally brings some kind of 
awareness of the limitations endemic to 
notions of “structure,” that is, to non- 
vocal frames of reference. 


Now any mature consideration of 
communication must include an aware- 
ness of the psychological meaning of 
sound as sound, and thus, to cut short 
what is already a long story, we must 


frankly admit that a mature considera- 
tion of communication must by the 
same token gnaw away at the founda- 
tion of grammar itself in so far as gram- 
mar is interested in what can be in- 
terpreted as structure and diagram. In- 
deed, in developing the general aware- 
ness of the particularity and limitations 
of science, the mature study of language 
plays a leading role, perhaps the leading 
role. Grammar has in a sense succumbed 
to the maturing of language study. 
While we recognize the need for study- 
ing languages in terms of fixed forms, 
and the necessity of teaching normative 
grammar at the primary and secondary 
school levels—and even at higher levels, 
unfortunately, as a therapeutic measure 
—we can no longer attach to these forms 
so much importance as earlier ages did. 
It is no longer possible in our day and 
age to have the unshakable confidence in 
the adequacy of schematic models of 
language—which are ultimately space 
models of language—that earlier ages 
had. Scientific awareness must be com- 
plemented here by other awarenesses, by 
poetic or existentialist or phenomen- 
ological awarenesses which give insights 
into linguistic phenomena while pre- 
serving at the same time the sense of 
profound mystery with which such 
phenomena are involved. 


All this suggests that the misfortunes 
of grammar in our schools cannot be 
dealt with intelligently if we think of 
them as the result of wrong-headedness 
or stupidity or even perhaps moral fault 
on the part of those who supposedly 
“control” our education. The failure of 
nerve on the part of grammar, the hes- 
itancy to enforce rules, may be and is 
a bad thing when one is supposed to 
be teaching normative grammar. But it 
is to a great extent understandable. It 
arises out of a tremendous complex of 
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causes, which none of us completely 
fathom but which we can do something 
to understand. Like other large-scale 
cultural developments, the swing away 
from grammar—a swing which can cer- 
tainly be over-estimated, and often is, 
but which seems in many ways quite 
real—is part of a pattern too extensive 
and ramified for any one person or 
group of persons to “control.” We are 
in some ways apparently at the end of 
the Gutenberg era, the age which cli- 
maxed the structural approach to lan- 
guage and perfected the printing press, 
reducing once resonant words to items 
on a mass production assembly line 
until we think of a book no longer as 
a record of utterances or cries emanat- 
ing from a living person but as a struc- 
tured object or thing. 

We should be naive, however, if we 
expected the structural approach to lan- 
guage to go. Far from it. The human 
mind does not forget or put aside its 
former achievements, but builds on 
them. Indeed, we might conjecture that 
there will be more and more attempts 
at describing and otherwise investigat- 
ing language in terms of structure, more 
and more schemata of language, more 
and more elaboration of classifications— 
allomorphs, morphemes, articulatory 
phonetics, phonemics, “bundles and fas- 
cicles of isoglosses,” “assortments of iso- 
glosses,”* and so on. But here the very 
multiplication and proliferation of the 
structures which are used to interpret 
language will bear witness to the elus- 
iveness of the linguistic situation as a 
whole when approached through scien- 
tific analysis. 

Moreover, as the number of lan- 
guages subjected to analysis increases, 
the structures serving for interpretation 
will have to be more and more enlarged. 


5 See H. A. Gleason, Jr., An Introduction to 
Descriptive Linguistics (New York, 1955), p. 293- 


At this point, another cause of the pres- 
ent grammatical malaise can be indi- 
cated. It is nothing other than the 
growing global consciousness of man- 
kind, the human race’s growing self- 
consciousness and self-possession. It was 
easy to be devoted to Greek grammar 
when that part of the human race which 
was in Southern Europe was not aware 
where the rest of mankind was, or even 
that there was a rest of mankind. Now 
that we know, or can learn, a little of 
the linguistic of Hopi or Shona or Bassa, 
the enthusiasm for the older closed 
grammar systems must yield to more 
open or elastic schemata. 

The present situation has not merely 
multiplied the items with which gram- 
mar and other divisions of linguistics 
must deal. The developing global con- 
sciousness of the human race has placed 
a new accent on communication, which 
is to say on language as functioning, on 
language as living rather than as frozen 
in grammatical analyses, and thus ul- 
timately again on that mysterious thing, 
sound. The old concept of universal 
grammar, involved with Harris’ and 
others’ naive approach to language 
through writing, has consequently badly 
suffered. We had promised earlier to 
compare the eighteenth-century univer- 
sal grammarian, James Harris, with a 
modern grammarian, the late Otto Jes- 
persen, and can turn to this comparison 
now. In Jespersen’s famous work, The 
Philosophy of Grammar, first published 
in 1924, we find the notion of a uni- 
versal grammar yielding to that of 
“living grammar’”—a term which forms 
the title of Jespersen’s first chapter. The 
essence of language, Jespersen begins by 
observing, 
is human activity—activity on the part of one 
individual to make himself understood by 
another, and activity on the part of that other 


to understand what was in the mind of the 
first. These two individuals . . . should never 
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be lost sight of if we want to understand the 
nature of language and of that part of language 
which is dealt with in grammar. But in former 
times this was often overlooked, and words 
and forms were often treated as if they were 
things or natural objects with an existence of 
their own—a conception which may have been 
to a great extent fostered through a too ex- 
clusive preoccupation with written or printed 
words, but which is fundamentally false .. . 

The spoken and the heard word is the 
primary form of language. 


At this point Browning’s dead gram- 
marian comes to life. This is a declara- 
tion in favor of freedom and in favor of 
communication itself. By the same token 
it is a declaration in favor of the inter- 
nationalism toward which all men and 
all communication must move. It prom- 
ises not an easy universalism of com- 
munication, but one which is more uni- 
versal than that of a statically conceived, 
so-called universal grammar. Is it en- 
tirely an accident that the most eminent 
modern English grammarian and the 
champion of vocal sound over mech- 
anized silence should be not an English- 
man or even an American but a Dane? 
Jespersen’s devotion to a language out- 


side and beyond his own registers the 
drive toward internationalism which 
linguistic studies today frequently foster. 


Jespersen’s view here is, moreover, 
representative of most modern gram- 
marians’, who however they may differ 
in various theoretical details, commonly 
agree that grammar must study pri- 
marily voice, not writing. Jespersen’s 
philosophy of grammar may not be 
perfect, and it is certainly not complete, 
but in so far as he and others today 
acknowledge the primacy in communi- 
cation of the living world of sound, they 
are keeping language in a condition 
where it can continue to be serviceable 
to twentieth-century man, and to man 
of the twenty-first and of the thirtieth 
centuries. Moving ahead out of the 
Gutenberg era, even as we perfect our 
primitive translating machines, we have 
also to face the fact that communica- 
tion is ultimately rooted not in things 
but in persons. Like persons, it is alive 
with a mysterious interior life, so that 
what is most meaningful in it radically 
resists being “structured” at all. 
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WHITMAN AND THE AMERICAN IDIOM 
C. Carroll Hollis 


N examining unpublished Whitman 
in the Feinberg Col- 
lection, I have encountered valuable 
material on slang and idiomatic lan- 
guage. This new evidence merits at- 
tention not only for the corroboration 
it gives to previous scholarship but also 
for what it reveals of Whitman as the 
conscious artist of democratic America. 
His poetic credo, in this and other 
areas of his art, has been widely re- 
ported, almost as much by the poet as 
by his critics. But his method, partic- 
ularly on the important matter of the 
native idiom, has been largely a prob- 
lem of conjecture. 

Of course there has never been any 
doubt about Whitman’s great interest in 
idiomatic speech. His own essay, “Slang 
in America,” printed in November 
Boughs, and his most important state- 
ment on language, An American Primer, 
stated his theories with characteristic 
vigor. Beyond these, however, his other 
published comments are brief and fre- 
quently enigmatic. Some years ago Bliss 
Perry quoted from an early 1850 MS 
one of Whitman’s reminder notes to 
himself: “Common idioms and phrases— 
Yankeeisms and vulgarisms—cant ex- 
pressions, when very pat only.” Whit- 
man had not intended this memorandum 
for publication, but he had written in 
Democratic Vistas that “the infant genius 
of American poetic expression” might 
be found “in some western idiom, or 
native Michigan or Tennessee repartee, 
or stump-speech or allusion of the Man- 
hattan, Boston, Philadelphia, or Balti- 


Mr. Hollis (Ph.D., Michigan, ’54) is Professor of 
English at the University of Detroit. 


more mechanic.” But between these 
remarks Whitman makes no definite in- 
dication that he had himself made con- 
scious preparation for poetic use of com- 
mon speech. Although there is much 
praise in the 1855 Preface for the lan- 
guage of the common people, Whitman 
nowhere explains that the poet of the 
people should search for slang phrases, 
copy down idiomatic expressions, inter- 
view workmen to get their lingo, clip 
articles and lists on provincialisms and 
slang sayings from assorted journals, 
and file all these for later sifting and 
culling in the making of poems. 

Yet, from my understanding of this 
new manuscript evidence, this is exactly 
what he was doing, sporadically before 
1855, more or less regularly from 1856 
to 1860, and intermittently thereafter. 
To make his home-made filing system 
he cut all the pages out of a book, re- 
taining the stubs to tip in sheets of 
paper, fragments, and clippings. On two 
paper labels, for the front cover and the 
spine of the original volume, Whitman 
has written Words, and he has pierced 
each cover and inserted two pieces of 
cord to hold the covers together. In this 
Words catch-all, he inserted a curious 
array of notes that indicate an amateur 
but shrewdly perceptive understanding 
of language growth and practice. The 
entries are in no special order, and they 
concern etymology, folk tales, philology, 
vocabulary, and place names, as well as 
the idiom and slang entries represented 
below. 

Whitman knew the leading dictionar- 
ies of his day, Webster and Worcester, 
and had in fact studied them with elab- 
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orate care. But the American idiom is 
more than a collection of word en- 
tities, and he soon found that the 
dictionaries were of little help for what 
he wanted. The grammars were even less 
valuable. In an article on language that 
he clipped to save, he underlines a 
critical comment on Murray’s Grammar: 
This work is not without merit in the details 
and examples of English construction. But its 
fault even in that part is that he confounds the 
genius of the English language, making it peri- 
phrastic and literal, instead of elliptical and 
idiomatic. According to Mr. Murray, hardly any 
of our best writers even wrote a word of 
English. 

The criticism must have confirmed his 
own reactions to this famous work, for 
in an entry elsewhere in Words appears 
his own note, which he entitles “Mur- 
ray’s Grammar”: 

The fault is that he fails to understand those 
points where language [is] strongest, and 
where [its] developements [sic] should [be] 
most encouraged, namely, in being elliptical 
and idiomatic. Murray would make of the 
young men merely a correct and careful set 
of writers under laws. He would deprive 
writing of its life—there would be nothing 
voluntary and insociant [sic] left. 


Whether Murray’s authoritarianism was 
sufficiently distressing to justify the uni- 
versalizing of these strictures or whether 
Whitman found other grammars equally 
disturbing cannot be determined, but in 
another entry he makes an over-all 
castigation that reflects a characteristic 
attitude: 

Drawing language into line by rigid grammati- 
cal rules is the theory of the martinet applied 
to the (most ethereal) processes of the spirit, 
and to the luxuriant growth of all that makes 
art. It is for small schoolmasters, not for great 
souls, Not only the Dictionary of the English 
Language but the Grammar of it, has yet to 
be written. 


Although there is no indication in 
Words or elsewhere in Whitman’s work 
that he ever thought of writing a pioneer 
functional grammar, he clearly recog- 


nized that the traditional texts were 
harmful in inhibiting the growth and 
evolution of American English. But if 
the grammars were guilty of sins of com- 
mission, the dictionaries were also at 
fault in their sins of omission: “Is not 
a Phrase Book, now an American one, 
just as much needed as a Dictionary?— 
(the above is a hint for the new Diction- 
ary).” 

This Phrase Book never materialized 
but remained a side interest of Whit- 
man’s throughout his life. He was con- 
vinced that “no man can really under- 
stand words, except [one] (and rarely 
will one be met) who has the prime in- 
stinct—the something out of which and 
[of] which the grammarians and lexicog- 
raphers so far have not one of them 
had.” Although this “prime instinct” is 
nowhere defined, Whitman felt he had 
the peculiar qualifications implied. But 
more than that, he also recognized that 
an instinct for the idiom was not 
enough, that the everyday language of 
the people was quite as full of prosaic 
hand-me-downs as of original expres- 
sions. —To know the native American 
idiom, he could not accept a secondary 
authority but must go to the people 
themselves. 

His hints and reminders to himself, 
scattered though they are throughout 
Words, are clear indications of the plan 
he had in mind. In what he entitles “an 
axiom about language,” he is apparently 
urging himself to extend his knowledge 
of the native speech habits. 


Talk to everybody, everywhere—try it on— 
keep it up—real talk—no airs—real questions 
—no one will be offended—or if any one is, 
that will teach the offendee just as any one 
else. 


This would obviously mean that he 
would extend his friendship among 
workmen and talk to all people, not 
only in Brooklyn but wherever he hap- 
pened to be. 
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In the South, words that have sprouted up 
from the dialect and peculiarities of the slaves 
—the Negroes—the south is full of negro-words 
—their idioms and pronunciation are heard 
everywhere. 


How far he went in exploring Southern 
speech patterns will probably never be 
determined, for few records were kept 
of the earliest years of his language 
study. Constance Rourke, in her per- 
ceptive chapter on Whitman’s language 
in American Humor, guesses shrewdly 
that for Whitman it was “the South 
which was the old Southwest” that was 
the source of his understanding of south- 
ern language and attitude. The Words 
collection supports this to the extent 
that there is only one entry that specific- 
ally relates to the Atlantic South. Whit- 
man entitles it “Virginia Idioms” and 
lists only two items—‘‘How’s all?” and 
“Where you been at?”—with no com- 
ment. Certainly Whitman’s interest in 
Negro dialect had no direct relation to 
his poetry. 

Other areas of language use were 
examined with greater opportunity for 
recording the results. Reminding him- 
self that there were many “words arising 
out of the geography, agriculture, and 
natural traits of a country—such as 
many of the Southern words—also East- 
ern and Western words—many idiomatic 
phrases,” he lists words and phrases in 
abundance. Many of these relate to 
what we would now call regional speech. 
But though he was interested in them, 
he was even more concerned with the 
plentiful crops of words, or new applications 
of words arising out of the general establish- 
ment and use of new inventions, such as words 
from the steam-engine, and its various moving 
and stationary structures, on land and water 


—words from the electric telegraph, the sewing 
machine, the daguerreotype, the modern news- 


paper press. 


To this he adds an explanation of the 
kind of information he expects to find: 


“Many of the above are words of Person- 
nel—of the names applied to the men 
and women who have to do with the 
new inventions.” 

It has long been known that Whitman 
was interested in native American 
speech, but this new material (casual 
jottings though much of it is) reveals a 
far more realistic approach to the study 
of idiom than could be foreseen by the 
readers of Leaves of Grass alone. In the 
present absorption of scholars in 
amateur psycho-analysis, it is too often 
forgotten that Whitman was a crafts. 
man. He had far more practical wisdom 
as a poet than he did as a carpenter, 
to be sure, but it would be absurd to 
think that he ever lost the habits of 
planning, organizing, having the proper 
tools at hand. Understandably, he could 
not know, when he heard some pat slang 
phrase, just what use he might make of 
it later, but he was not so foolish, or 
careless, or overconfident, as to ignore 
what could have subsequent value. 


He collected what is to us a curious 
assortment of slang and_ idiomatic 
phrases (most of them entered on the 
same slips with French words, geographi- 
cal information, literary and philological 
terms, etc.) from which many deductions 
and inferences may be drawn. The lists 
below have been selected as represen- 
tative, and they are presented as they ap- 
pear in Words and other manuscript 
slips almost certainly intended by Whit- 
man to be included in his homemade 
filing system. 

1) Did he do it a purpose? 
That’s so, easy enough— 
That’s a sick ticket 
Well I was look’s for a man—about your 
size 
“go back”—“go back on him” 
He works on his own hook 


These entries, all appearing on the same 
page, are all legible except for the 
look’s of the fourth line. Whitman some- 
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times hurries the ing ending, and the 
sense of the line would indicate that he 
meant looking. Such a reading would 
make the apostrophe a dot over the i. 
All these sayings are still more or less 
familiar, although the expressive “sick 
ticket” is new to me. 


2) “Words”—the New York Bowery boy 
, 


In this entry the “Words” which appears 
first is Whitman’s reminder to himself 
that the notation, presumably made 
while he was on one of his regular trips 
to New York, is to be filed in the Words 
book on his return. Here, as elsewhere, 
he seems to be trying, more or less suc- 
cessfully, to capture something of the 
pronunciation and intonation of New 
York patois. Elsewhere in Words he 
comments on “one of the first desiderata” 
in an American dictionary: 

a set of arbitrary sound-marks attached to 
letters—each mark belonging to that specific 


sound. How clear this would make language! 
especially to a child, an illiterate reader aloud, 


or a foreigner—leg-is-la-tive. 


It is a sensible idea, although it is dif- 
ficult to know just how the marks in the 
example were to be used. He prefers 
New York (and even the Bowery) to 
Boston as a standard, and in another 
entry he objects strongly to Webster's 
suggested pronunciation of the a sound. 
Webster's sickish Boston pronunciation of 4 
in mast, laughter, etc. He leaves out altogether 
that rich sound of a like the dwelt-upon and 
prolonged tone of a, the middle letter of “sad,” 
“man”—viz,? “sa-h-d"—Webster does not know 
the sound nor give any mark to it—? bare, 
mare,— 


Probably Whitman remained uncertain, 
in his correction of Webster as well as 
for the Bowery boy, how to suggest 
clearly the difference in the intonation 
and the flatting of the a sound he had 
observed. He worked out for himself a 
somewhat naive code for pronunciation 


of words, especially French words, of 
which there are a great many in the 
Words book. 
3) “hold up your head up,” 

“Bully for you” 

a “nasty” man 

“that’s rough” 

log-rolling 


These are ordinary slang expressions, 
although the first one with the up used 
twice is, for that reason only, somewhat 
strange. Whitman’s ear was quick to 
catch slang phrases with different prep- 
ositional endings, as will be noticed in 
entry #5 below. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of the conventional expression “hold 
up your head” and realizing the speech 
pattern of putting the preposition at the 
end, entered both by a slip of the pen. 
The “Bully for you” is not repeated, 
but there is another entry “bully poet” 
which is comparable. Why Whitman 
should put quotation marks around cer- 
tain words and phrases and not around 
others—as with log-rolling—is not clear, 
although it may be that he found log- 
rolling in print and the others only in 


speech. 

j) all right “So long” (a delicious 
swim out American—New York 
cave in —idiomatic phrase at 
dry up parting—equivalent to 
switch off “good bye” “adieu” 
git and get etc.) 
he is 
that 
may-be (mebbee) 
bub 
sis honey-fugling 


Guacho (wi-ko) 

give him away 
This list continues Whitman’s record- 
ing of phrases with prepositional end- 
ings. Apparently the variety of preposi- 
tions so used caught his fancy, for there 
is another word slip, intended for Words 
but not inserted, which includes other 
such phrases. In the above list, the part 
of special interest is the “So long” entry 
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and explanation. The connection with 
the famous poem of this title, which con- 
cluded the 1860 edition of Leaves of 
Grass, is unmistakable, and indeed the 
notation here would seem to be the 
genesis of that poem. The git and get 
sounds as if it were an expression Whit- 
man got from his bus driver friends, as 
a shout to the horses to urge them for- 
ward, but is otherwise unfamiliar to me. 
The honey-fugling is also new, although 
it appears in dictionaries of slang and 
was current a century ago. Whitman uses 
the word himself many years later in a 
revealing comment to Traubel: “I except 
Emerson from the catalogue of the 
honeyfugled old men—and Tennyson— 


presumably to remind himself to enter 
these words and phrases in the Words 
book. Opened up the sheet is 8xig 
inches, and Whitman has ruled with 
pencil three columns. A list of words 
is given in each column, each list run- 
ning down to the middle of the page 
where the first fold appears. This sheet 
was apparently used a number of times, 
for Whitman uses different kinds of 
pencil and ink. A few of the entries are 
neither slang nor idiom, but I include 
the whole as an interesting example of 
many such lists which seem to have no 
apparent order but do provide a fascinat- 
ing area for speculation as to Whitman's 
associational patterns. 


fiasco peon “on it” 
razzia flume “Hymner” 
leal canon (canyon) imperturbe (new noun) 
prestige prairie having to do 
maya (illusion) gulch literat, (noun m. or fem. 
enferme (n.) (an fér mé) “my son” one of the literati 
(confined air “pop” “dad” bully (“bully poet”) 
“the air of hell”) “yes-sir-ee” jab—jabbed 
enfermer (v a) (to shut up “pawed” (fight 
to coop up) “played out” (“Coburn pawed at * * * 
environment—environ—s switch off to “scull” 
banditti (Italian) sock it in sluice “sluice-head” 
bandit stay with (inamorous) 
plus scantlings shoulder-hitter 
minus slope “on the shoulder” 
caliber slide “travels on his muscle” 
pronunciamento switch off “muscle” 
came(a)rilla dilly-dally 
“Lorette” a modern Parisian 


, 
guachos (wa kos) 
in South America, Peru, Chile, the 
natives, descendants of the Euro- 
peans, mixed and crossed with the 
aborigines—also more or less with 
blacks 


stump speech 


word—those of a rather higher 
order, mistresses, kept women- 
—prostitutes 


though I believe Browning was a club 
man.” The other entries, except for that 
on Guacho, are obviously present for 
their idiomatic interest and must have 
meant to Whitman quite what they 
signify today. 

5) This a large page of yellow paper, 
folded four times. On the outside Whit- 
man has written Words with blue pencil, 


The first column has little to do with 
American idiomatic speech, although 
Whitman does enter fiasco in Words 
with the parenthetical explanation “he 
suffered fiasco.” This is a strange but not 
unlikely use of the term, and it is pos- 
sible that the phrase may have had a 
rueful significance to Whitman in 1856 
to 1860, when he entered it. For the 
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Word entry of fiasco, he also takes an- 
other word from the second column, 
scantlings, but there is no indication 
why the two words should be listed one 
below the other. In view of Whitman’s 
earlier trade, I had at first assumed that 
scantling was the carpenter term. How- 
ever, there is a manuscript poem in the 
Trent Collection at Duke University 
that deals with the race of “scantlings” 
—‘scant of muscle”’—but nevertheless 
“from the strong growth of America,” 
which would indicate that Whitman 
found a different use for the word. 
Further down in the first column, the 
entry maya (illusion) provides him with 
the key word in the famous Calamus 
poem, “Are You the New Person Drawn 
Toward Me?” The line 


Have you no thought O dreamer that it 
may be all maya, illusion? 


now terminates the poem (in the 1860 
edition a few lines follow but were 
dropped in 1867), indicating that the 
Hindu word, with its definition in ap- 
position, was the final warning Whit- 
man intended. The word caliber (as 
plus and minus above it) seems quite 
out of place on this list. The guachos 
entry repeats the pronunciation aids 
given earlier, and does give a definition, 
but otherwise is of interest here only in 
that it shows that Whitman goes from 
the bottom of one column to the top 
of the next. 


In the second column, the words peon, 
canon, prairie, and gulch receive sepa- 
rate entry in Words; cafion, prairie, and 
vaquero are found in the poetry. The 
rest of the column relates in varying ways 
to entry #4 above. The family terms, 
my son, pop, and dad, plus the bub and 
sis, indicate that one list may have sug- 
gested the terms of the other. This guess 
would be confirmed by the duplication 
and extension of the slang phrases that 
end with a preposition. The other words 


and phrases are more or less clear. 
Slope was a favorite word of Whitman’s 
and is used numerous times in the 
poetry. Take the stump is not used else- 
where, but there is an entry in Words 
for “on the stump,” for which Whitman 
adds this explanation: “from the western 
practice at times, of political speakers 
mounting a tree-stump, and so holding 
forth.” In Democratic Vistas there is a 
sentence, quoted at the beginning of 
this paper, which uses Stump speech 
in an effective fashion. 

The third column has a number of 
entries of unusual interest. The on it 
would seem quite like current slang. 
Hymner would hardly seem original or 
imaginative enough to merit inclusion 
in a word-list, but it does imply a con- 
descension toward hymn singers which 
perhaps pleased Whitman. The im- 
perturbe (new noun) entry is directly 
related to the ‘““Me Imperturbe” poem of 
the 1860 edition with its famous open- 
ing line, 

Me imperturbe, standing at ease in Nature. 


The word is used this one time only, 
but whether Whitman’s parenthetical 
comment means that this is a new noun 
that he has made up or a word he had 
just found in a book or heard in speech 
cannot be determined. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the form of the word as 
entered here is intentional, and _ its 
presence reveals his regular device of 
entering words (as maya.illusion) that 
had stirred his imagination. The having 
to do, in the sense of being occupied 
with something, is still used, but the 
phrase has such a variety of connotations 
that it is difficult to say just what it 
meant to Whitman. The literat is a bor- 
rowed term used widely in the poetry 
and prose but not involved in the pres- 
ent study. Bully (bully poet) is not used 
by Whitman but a similar entry is seen 
in Words (cf., #3 above). 
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The next two entries come from prize 
fighting. The explanation after pawed 
is partly blurred by a fold in the paper. 
It would seem unlikely that Whitman 
would bother to enter scull in the sense 
of propelling a boat, for this use of the 
word would be much too ordinary and 
obvious. The use of quotation marks 
around the single word instead of 
around the infinitive would indicate a 
slang meaning, and it is possible the 
word may have had some sexual con- 
notation. The next entry also seems to 
have been entered for the sexual mean- 
ing, as the parenthetical explanation 
indicates. I presume that sluice-head has 
explicit reference to sexual impotency, 
although it is extremely difficult to trace 
this level of slang. If this is the meaning, 
there is apparently no connection with 
the next two entries which seem clearly 
to be further listings of prize fight lingo. 
Why there are no quotation marks 
around shoulder-hitter but use of them 
for on the shoulder may indicate an 
extra meaning for the latter term, but I 
cannot imagine what it could be. The 
phrase travels on his muscle would also 
seem to be boxing slang, but here again 
the following entry, muscle, would seem 
to have been entered for an additional 
meaning. It is, of course, well known 
that for the latter word, muscle, Whit- 
man had a special use, the term being 
used regularly for the male sex organ, 
but one can only surmise that such was 
the intention here. The last word in 
the column, Lorette, is hardly slang, but, 
like some of the words above, indicates 
Whitman’s search for appropriate words 
to describe persons rarely included in 
poetry, particularly in Victorian Amer- 
ica. He enters the term again in Words, 
giving himself a hint for pronunciation, 
lo ré t, and defines it less precisely than 
above as “ladies of easy virtue.” Else- 
where in Words he makes the odd entry, 
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“The Girls Amour,” which he defines 
as “Love-girls.” 

Investigation of the biographical im- 
plications of the possible extra meanings 
of certain words in this column is out- 
side the province of this study, but it is 
important to note that Whitman is 
shrewdly aware that prize fight slang, 
like any other slang, has double mean- 
ings that may be of use in his poetry. 
In this sense, it is not impossible that 
such entries in the second column as 
cosset, played out, switch off, sock it in, 
stay with, dilly-dally, are of interest to 
him aside from their literal meaning. 
In this connection it is important to 
remember that Whitman was an ex- 
tremely modest person in the 1850's and 
that nothing we know about him would 
indicate any sly satisfaction in writing 
out such words in a private notebook 
just because they were naughty. If any- 
thing, the reverse would better fit the 
evidence available in Words, and the in- 
ferences to his poetry are significant. 


There are two entries in Words, ap- 
pearing in different parts of the book 
and on different kinds of paper, which 
indicate special uses of slang in the 
sense indicated above. The first of these 
entries Whitman has gone over to make 
corrections, but I include a_transliter- 
ation to show his attempt to de-person- 
alize his definition: 
well hung—(This phrase applied to a man— 
organically of) Has organic /, good principles, 
not disposed to meaness or (dirty) dirtiness.— 


Bodily, possessed of (his) full share of /the/ 
manly ability, as with women. 


This slang word is used in the Preface 
of 1855, in the next to the last par- 
agraph, where Whitman is explaining 
that literature is to be tested by Amer- 
ican standards. Implying that those 
standards have never been set down, he 
proceeds to ask the questions that Amer- 
ica must ask in evaluating its literature. 
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One of the questions is: “Will it help 
breed one goodshaped and wellhung 
man, and a woman to be his perfect 
and independent mate?” What Whit- 
man does here is to take a term of sex 
slang and use it in reverse to connote 
the frank and healthy virility he de- 
mands of democratic literature. This is 
the only formal use of the phrase, but 
an interesting conversational usage is 
recorded by Traubel that corroborates 
the earlier meaning. Whitman is talk- 
ing about two of his friends, William 
O’Connor and Richard Watson Gilder: 
William gets on Watson's nerves—William is 
so virile, Watson so feminine (I don’t mean 
any disrespect by that word—I don’t mean 
what people mean when they say sissy: some of 
the fellows were built for the more orderly 
performances: William was not: he was virile: 
he was well-hung; he was no trifler or half- 
trifler but a man who had the arm to sling an 
axe and the soul to swing it justly: that was 
William. 

The other instance in Words that 
relates to this discussion is the entry: 
“The word wanted for the male and 
female act—‘clinch’.” Here the attempt 
is to take a word from slang, presumably 
the boxing term, and apply it to the 
sexual act, as he does specifically in one 
of the key poems in the Children of 
Adam section, “From Pent-up Aching 
Rivers,” line 50: 

From the bending curve and the clinch. 


As I interpret Whitman’s use of lan- 
guage here in the word-list and in the 
poetry, there is no sniggering smirk in 
double meanings and innuendoes, but a 
frank and bold attempt to circumvent 
the inevitable obstacles in the poetic 
treatment of sexual love. Having made 
an engagement, a pact, with himself to 
treat love in his poetry, he is artistically 
concerned with shaping a language ex- 
plicit enough for his needs yet freed 
of the coarseness and brutality of four 
letter vulgarisms. In all the instances I 


have found of this kind of language 
use, Whitman is uncannily sensitive and 
delicate in word choice, and rather than 
the most brazen is really the most cir- 
cumspect and decorous of poets, display- 
ing always a rectitude which critics are 
loath to grant him as artist or as citizen. 


There are, of course, many words and 
word-lists which have no connection 
with Whitman’s specialized interest ex- 
plained above. Most of the entries, in 
fact, show little more than an exception- 
ally good ear for the expressive word or 
phrases. Samples follow, with brief com- 
ments on such inferences as relate to 
purposes. 

6) a good word—"“rattled” i. e. confused and 


put out by being suddenly called upon to 
do something. 


This must have been a good word for 
Whitman, although it is not used in 
either poetry or prose, for he went to 
some trouble to save the entry. The 
word slip is a torn part of a blank page, 
originally white or cream colored, but 
now yellow. The writing is in indelible 
purple crayon and was written on a 
book cover or some other coarse ma- 
terial base, for the crayon mark shows 
the roughness of the material below it. 
The effort to save the note reflects 
something of the elaborate care to which 
Whitman went to keep anything of pos- 
sible value to his program. There are 
many such entries of words or phrases 
either hastily or carefully filed but not 
used. The word spoor, for example, is 
entered twice, and one can almost tell 
by Whitman’s comments his impatience 
to find a use for it. The first entry: 

“spoor”’—signs, track, or trail of an animal, 
etc., followed by hunters in Africa or Australia 


—viz: all the signs, footprints, broken limbs, 
dung, moisture, or any other indication— 


Later in the Words book, the second 
shorter entry: 
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Spoor (the track or trail of animals—(in Af- 
rica) (why not in America or anywhere?) 


The question mark at the end is typical 
of Whitman, for the very fact that a 
word was apt but was not used seemed 
to him one of the perpetual challenges 
of language custom. 
7) pantaloons—“pants”—trowsers (what root?) 
—breeches— 
Do not these words illustrate a law of 
language, namely, that with the introduc- 
tion of any new thing, (as the pantaloons) 


the word, from the same land or source is 
introduced with them? 


In this entry Whitman has crossed out 
the reminder to himself to look up the 
etymology of trowsers. Perhaps he did so 
because he found this admittedly diffi- 
cult word too complicated to trace with 
the dictionaries available to him. Never- 
theless, an important deduction is pos- 
sible here, for in the Words book, except 
for this one, such questions were always 
answered. Etymology was always an im- 
portant consideration for Whitman and 
presumably was sometimes a governing 
factor in word choice for the poetry. 
The rest of the entry, particularly the 
naive discovery of a “law of language,” 
is interesting for its revelation of Whit- 
man’s amateur curiosity on the develop- 
ment of American English. Elsewhere in 
Words he adds another note: “Panta- 
loons—for men—were only introduced 
into America from France about the 
commencement of the present century.” 
In the 1855 Preface he theorizes that 
American experience has strengthened 
the English language, ‘“‘already brawny 
enough and limber and full enough.” 
But he welcomes additions, acknowledg- 
ing that American English “has attracted 
the terms of daintier and gayer and 
subtler and more elegant tongues.” If 
pantaloons is a somewhat humorous 
example of this, there are many entries, 
particularly from the French but a few 
from Spanish, which clearly indicate 


Whitman’s desire to aid in this refine. 
ment. 


8) a) “load” “sold”—sold him—got a load on 

them 

b) dodge— (“that was only a dodge”) 

c) “cut loose” (railroad men’s term— 
Fred's explanation) 

d) “got a dote on” as the drivers say 

e) lunatic— (“looney”) 

f) varmint (from vermin) 

g) absences— (“His mind was full of ab- 


sences’’) 
h) shin-dig spree bender bummer 
i) No. g goes up by Treas. 10:25 down 
—11:10 


j) a phrase of the race-course of a horse 
“he’s got the foot” or “he hasn't got the 
foot to do it” 

k) xxx he said of the great fat young B-- 
—"he has too much slush-muscle about 
him” 

1) the common people say of nourishing 
food that “it stays with a man” 

m) “plunder” (i. e.) miscellaneous goods 


This list is made up of assorted entries 
reflecting the varied sources of Whit- 
man’s slang collection and showing 
something of his ability to catch the 
apt phrase. The first two entries are 
fairly obvious and are probably used 
today much as Whitman heard them. 
Entry c, cut loose is equally clear and 
is interesting as one of the few examples 
of railroad slang. Fred the nameless was 
apparently a friend who worked on the 
railroad, but Whitman had many such 
friends and knew railroad lingo very 
well. Entry d, got a dote on, is meaning- 
less to me, although dote may refer to 
one of the passengers (a corruption ol 
dolt? or dotard?) or may mean that the 
driver is doting (is infatuated) with 
someone or something. Entry e, looney, 
is still current, but entry g, his mind was 
full of absences, is a startlingly effective 
phrase that I have never heard. Entry f 
is typical of many which point out the 
origin of the slang word. Whitman de- 
lights in noting pejorative changes, 
entering the time honored villain ex- 
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ample much as many of us do in the 
classroom today. Entry h is surprising to 
me only to the extent that I had not re- 
alized these words had currency a cen- 
tury ago. Entry i, goes up by, is in- 
triguing because of the rest of the en- 
try: my guess is that No. g street car 
leaves for the Treasury Building at 
10:25 a.m. and returns at 11:10 a.m. 
Entry j is race track slang and is prob- 
ably still current. Entry k, on slush- 
muscle, is enigmatic to me. Perhaps it 
refers to a boxer or other athlete who is 
“out of training,” as we might now 
say “he’s all gone to blubber.” In any 
case the phrase seems to connote scorn 
or derision. This entry is not in the 
small neat hand typical of the others, 
but is in a large flowing script using up 
so much of the paper that Whitman had 
to paste it in lengthwise. Entry | is still 
current, but entry m, plunder, seems to 
have disappeared. 


For all of these, even those I have not 
heard, I perceive a certain inherent 
adequacy that pleases my own fancy 
for expressive slang, but whether this 
is true for the general reader of Leaves 
of Grass I cannot say. Slang itself is a 
kind of poetry, as Whitman clearly recog- 
nized, and it should be noted that his 
awareness of it and of idiomatic rhythms 
necessitates a qualification of the much 
used biblical analogy as a clue to his 
verse structure. 

9) political, electioneering, party words 
loco focos, black republicans, abolitionists 
free soilers, know-nothings, tories 
?whigs (what a ridiculous name for an 
American party) 
“posted up”—(a most expressive phrase, 


derived from account-keeping) 
loot boodle 


This is a clear enough list, in its begin- 
ning at any rate. The terms themselves 
date the entry as either 1856 or 1860. 
The comment on the Whigs is typical 
of Whitman’s scorn for the continued 


use in America of terms that have no 
relation to our democratic traditions. 
The posted up is not used in the poetry 
or prose but is found in a letter of Whit- 
man’s of August 7, 1863, to Hugo 
Fritsch, whom he thanks for “writing 
me your letters—posting me up.” This 
particular wording is new to me, the 
current “keep posted” having replaced 
it, I imagine. The loot and boodle were 
added to this entry at a later date, and 
they have no intended connection with 
the previous words. 


Whitman was always engaged in an 
endless pursuit of words for Leaves of 
Grass, and the slang phrases quoted on 
the foregoing pages are only a part of 
the larger collection that makes up 
Words. He used his handy filing system 
to jot down much of interest to the 
student of language, quite aside from his 
use of the book as a storehouse for po- 
etic vocabulary. Many of the pages are 
used to hold clippings he took from 
magazines and newspapers; only a few 
are dated but all are significant as 
source material. There is, for instance, 
one page which is covered with two 
slightly over-lapping newspaper inserts. 
The outer one concerns last names, list- 
ing a double column of them to show 
how they developed in varying ways from 
trades, occupations, topography. The 
other is entitled “Provincialisms” and 
lists about a hundred regional expres- 
sions, slang phrases, and so on. Else- 
where in the book, Whitman clips an- 
other article which gives the report of 
Dr. D. Francis Bacon in which that 
“authority” speaks of the “eighty dif- 
ferent languages (not dialects) in con- 
stant use” in New York. These and 
other such clippings reveal the great fas- 
cination the American idiom had for 
Whitman and the great care to which he 
went to preserve whatever might be of 
future use for Leaves of Grass. 
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Yet he did not always find what he 

searched for: 
Words Wanted 

A word which happily expresses the idea of 

An Equal Friend of All These States 
Because this is a word to express what must 
become a distinct class of persons here per- 
haps now arising. 


When the idiom did not have the word, 
he would experiment with language, 
with borrowed words, with far-fetched 
neologisms: so, for the above need, such 
attempts as adhesiveness, ensemble, En 
Masse, Camerado, Libertad, and many 
others. These are acceptable and, indeed, 
are sometimes praised, but I am con- 
vinced that Whitman was forced to use 
them for lack of the native word for 
which he was always hunting. The same 
searching did, however, give him so 
much of the language included in the 
general modifier “idiomatic,” that no 
one questions the encomium that most 
pleased him in his last years, “the first 
native American poet.” 


The Words book itself, important as 
it is to an understanding of Whitman’s 
creative processes, by no means em- 
braces all of his ideas about language. 
In fact the comments about idiom and 
the listing of slang phrases are really 
only parts of an elaborate but never 
fully written out theory of language 
which engaged part of his mind through- 
out most of his life. Some of these ideas 
were put together hastily to make the 
demand article “Slang in America,” 
but the essay is not wholly satisfactory. 
His friend and biographer, Dr. Bucke of 
Canada, “thinks it great guns,” but 
Whitman admits it is 
quite insignificant—not important from any 
point of view... . . As to the slang itself—you 
know I was an industrious collector: slang 
was one of my specialties. I originally had no 


intention of putting this material together as 
I have done now. 


He is not being overly modest or fa- 
cetious in this comment to Traubel, for 
the manuscript material in Mr. Fein- 
berg’s possession includes a tremendous 
number of jottings, notes, elaborately 
revised paragraphs, lists and figures, 
summaries and digests, that all reveal 
the magnitude and scope of his language 
curiosity. 

After Whitman’s death, Traubel 
gathered many of these notes and edited 
them as An American Primer. This 
small book has long been the most neg- 
lected major item in the Whitman 
canon, and yet (with Bucke’s Notes and 
Fragments, almost equally neglected by 
psychoanalytic critics) provides insights 
into the organization and shaping of 
Leaves of Grass without which Whitman 
as conscious literary artist cannot be 
understood. In the full examination of 
Whitman as artist—to include his con- 
scious as well as his subconscious mo- 
tivations—much of his language study 
will be properly seen as subordinate to 
and as preparation for his role as native 
poet. This is the correct attitude, for 
without the poetry the rest would not 
have been preserved, but having been 
preserved it would be folly not to read 
his language comments for their own 
sake. 

Schooled in language more by the 
print shop than by the textbook, Whit- 
man made many amateur discoveries 
that strike us now as naive and some- 
times as the wildest sort of boners, But 
his native shrewdness was such that he 
rarely made the same blunder twice, 
and he quickly worked out a terminol- 
ogy to classify and categorize his exper- 
ience. For instance, in trying to explain 
to Traubel the relationship between 
argot and slang, he went at it this way: 


The argot in New York has the most curious 


ramifications. No roundaboutness—everything 
direct. Take a case: counterfeit money: a fel- 


low wants to pass it: he uses every word 
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through a substitute: he don’t “pass” it—he 
“shoves” it: it is not “counterfeit’—it is 
“queer”; he therefore “shoves the queer.” That 
js argot. Strange to say argot found it hard to 
get into the lingo of the soldier class. The 
average soldier in the War was from the back- 
country: honest, honorable, totally illiterate, 
of good instincts, hearty, friendly to a degree: 
he took slowly, very slowly to the slanginess 
so common almost else. But finally it crept in 
even there. The boys got so they demanded 
a vocabulary that could be called their own. 


But however much he enjoyed slang, 
he was well aware that distinctions were 
necessary. “Slang is too stubborn a sub- 
ject to answer the beck and call of every 
incidental scribbler,” he told Traubel, 
and again, “all slang is not equally 
good: there are slang words, phrases, 
which carry no meaning with them.” 
So, in the only negative comment I have 
found that belongs to the early, shaping 
period of Leaves of Grass, he can warn: 
America may not insist today of literary ex- 
pression that it should depict life and charac- 
ters here with all their native colors and idioms 
and the smack of atmosphere and _soil,—for 
life and characters here at present are individu- 
ally crude; they are in transitional conditions, 
too rapid, too terrible, too varied and boiling 
and bubbling with formative processes. 


The circumstances that occasioned this 
cautionary statement are not apparent, 
for this is taken from an untitled slip 
of paper and there is no way of know- 
ing to whom the remarks were addressed 
and what relationship to Leaves of 
Grass is intended. 

Elsewhere, however, Whitman is di- 
rect and specific in his praise of the 
language Americans have inherited and 
in announcing the task of improving it 
to which the true poet must dedicate 
himself. Although something of this is 
given in An American Primer, his most 
important comments on these matters 
have still not been published. Mr. Fein- 
berg has called my attention to a whole 
new segment of manuscript material, 
some of which appears below, which 


bears significantly on the origin, pur- 
pose, and use of the Words book. 


Whitman in the 1850’s thought of 
himself as much a potential orator as 
a poet, and much of the material of 
Leaves of Grass was originally organized 
for declamatory purposes. Of the many 
lectures partly prepared but never de- 
livered, one was on Language and Lit- 
erature. The manuscripts in the Fein- 
berg Collection belonging to this lost 
lecture are small slips of paper, many of 
them from the paper covers of the first 
edition of 1855, barely legible because of 
the smallness of the writing, the faded 
ink, the many insertions and emenda- 
tions. But such parts as can be worked 
out show clearly how important a native 
language was to Whitman and why he 
went to such elaborate lengths to or- 
ganize and prepare his Words book. I 
have put together ten scattered and 
unnumbered slips in what seems to be a 
coherent arrangement, although in jus- 
tice to Whitman’s prose style it should 
be emphasized that this was not in- 
tended by him as a finished statement. 
For lack of an actual title, I propose 
that his little essay be called “The Amer- 
ican Idiom.” 

Of all the wonder-growths of humanity, 
nought is more wonderful than language. And 
of all languages, which other is so grand or 
has the nature and adaptability to serve so 
well (when we make it what it must be made) 
as this English? Born to have an identity of its 
own about five hundred years before the Amer- 
ican era, gradually strengthening and expand. 
ing to its present sturdy and copious volume of 
words—adopting into itself freely from many 
immigrancies, many climes—passing through 
many changes, developments—here we possess 
it at last in these States. 

It is our most precious inheritance from all 
the legacies of the past,—greater than politics, 
religions, or arts, greater than wealth or any 
inventions. (It is not a fossil language, but a 
broad fluid language of democracy.) Then what 
improvement have we to make upon it? Very 
great ones. It has to be acclimated here, and 
adapted to us and our future—many new words 
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are to be formed—many of the old ones con- 
formed to our uses. 


A far more complete dictionary to be written, 
and the grammar boldly compelled to serve the 
real genius underneath our speech—which is 
not what the schoolmen suppose, but wild, in- 
tractable, suggestive and free—perhaps in time 
a world’s language. The English grammarians, 
dazzled by the lustre of the classical tongues 
(whose spirit is different from ours and had 
a different work to do), are likely straining to 
make an obedient, elegant and classically hand- 
some dialect, which ours can never be—(or 
rather the true elegance and grandeur is more 
ample, and lies in another direction than they 
supposed). Indeed, most of the laws of gram- 
mar insisted on by ultramarine critics and 
schoolmasters, and by those who follow them 
here, are insisted on because they who record 
such laws know not what real grammar is, 
namely, the law of the living structure of 
language in its largest sense, the common 
speech of the people perhaps lying nearest it. 
Thus real grammar, vast, deep, perennial, has 
plenty of room for eccentricities and what are 
supposed to be gaucheries and violations. 

First, then, the life-spirit of the American 
States must be engrafted upon their inherited 
language; indeed, I see the beginning of this 
already and enjoy it. I love to go away from 
books and walk amidst the strong coarse talk 
of men as they give muscle and bone to every 
word they speak. I say the great grammar of 
and the great Dictionary of the future must 
embody all these. Also they are to follow the 
open voices of the Americans, for no other na- 
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tion speaks with such organs as ours. You who 


would hear superb music, go, traverse our 
streets. I often wander all day, on Manhattan 
Island through the streets toward the Eas 
River, on purpose to have the pleasure of hear. 
ing the voices of the native born and _ bred 
workmen and apprentices in the spar-yards, 
on piers, caulkers on the ship-scaffolds, work. 
men in iron, mechanics from or to their shops 
drivers calling to their horses, and the like. 
For me, I perceive that words would be a 
stain, a smutch, except for the stamina of 
things. As I have perused it, anything like the 
perfect sanity and beauty of nature is unknown 
and inattempted in all the literature of Eng. 
land. A certain, I know not what—a kind of 
smell—betrays all and every passage of elegant 
writing, old or new, in British works, that it is 
no fresh and hardy growth, but has been scent- 
ed from outside and duly becomes stale. 
While the tendencies of other minds, when 
viewing language, politics, religions, literature, 
&c, consider one or all of them as arbitrarily 
established, and as things better than we are, 


and things to rule us, the American mind shall _ 


boldly penetrate the interiors of all and treat 


them as servants only great because they fore. | 


go us and sternly to be discarded the day we 
are ready for superior expressions. Beyond 
that, I would like to know who can examine 
these type-productions of foreign literati im- 
ported here, not from Great Britain only, but 
from anywhere, of any age, without feeling 
that the best, the whole, that has in them 
been done, ought to be far better done—ought 
to be superseded here in America for our own 
purposes by newer greater men. 
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SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
EXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Boston 
26-29 August, 1957 

President Reid called the meeting to order 

. . and announced the agenda for the meet- 
ings of the Administrative Council. 

Hance submitted the report of the Execu- 
tive Vice-President, making special mention of 
the two programs which Gordon F. Hostettler 
organized for “Departments Day” of the Cen- 
tennial Convention of NEA in Philadelphia on 
1 July of this year. 

Wallace opened a discussion of the pros- 
pects of SAA’s affiliating with the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The Council re- 
ferred the question to the Executive Vice- 
President for further exploration. 

The next item of business was the election 
of a member of the Nominating Committee. 
Wallace nominated Robert D. Clark. Auer 
moved that nominations be closed. Hance 
seconded. Motion passed. 


Auer moved the following resolution: 


Wuereas, the continued growth of our Asso- 
ciation increases the likelihood that nominees 
for offices in the Association will be less well 
known to the membership, and 


Wuereas, under its new Constitution the 
number of persons voting in the annual elec- 
tion of officers is substantially increased, 


Tuererore, Be Ir Resorvep, That the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary be hereafter instructed to in- 
clude as a part of each election ballot a brief 
sketch of the professional biography of each 
nominee for the office cf Second Vice-President, 
and of each nominee for membership in the 
Administrative Council, and be it 


FurTHER Reso_vep, and made a part of the 
instruction to the Executive Secretary, that the 
general scope and character of such biographi- 
cal sketches be patterned after those contained 
in the annual ballots for election of the officers 
of the AAUP and for the election of trustees of 
TIAA-CREF. 


Hance seconded. Motion passed. 
Kramer submitted the report of the ad hoc 
Committee to Make an Informal Study of the 


Constitution. She reported that several seri- 
ous problems have arisen: 


5. 


The Legislative Assembly seems to be sub- 
mitting to its Committee on Resolutions 
certain questions which are constitutionally 
in the province of the Consultation Com- 
mittee. There are other ways in which the 
temporary rules under which the Legislative 
Assembly is operating are contrary to the 
Constitution. The question arising is 
whether practice should be altered to conform 
to the Constitution, or the Constitution be 
revised to conform to practice. By general 
consent the members of the Council agreed 
that the Legislative Assembly may function 
during the current convention according to 
the rules which the First Vice-President has 
circulated, but that at the 1958 convention 
it must conform to constitutional provisions. 
Hance moved that a Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution, consisting of 
Magdalene Kramer (chairman), John Diet- 
rich, Wilbur E. Gilman, Joseph F. O’Brien, 
and Lester Thonssen consider this and 
other problems, reporting to the Adminis- 
trative Council at the 1958 convention in 
Chicago. Consideration of this committee's 
report is to be the first item of business of 
the first meeting of the Administrative 
Council during the 1958 convention in 
Chicago. Wallace seconded. Motion passed. 
The Legislative Assembly has not in every 
case adhered to the constitutional provision 
that members of the Executive Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly must be mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. 


Some members of the Legislative Assembly 
are still insistent on the replacement of a 
member representing a geographical area 
if he moves into some other area. After 
some discussion, the consensus of the mem- 
bers of the Council was that they had not 
altered the opinion they expressed last 
year, that a member representing a geo- 
graphical area does not forfeit his mem- 
bership by moving to another area. 


. So far it has been impossible to obtain re- 


presentation of all the regional associations 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

Some Interest Groups have adopted consti- 
tutions contrary to the SAA Constitution. 
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6. Some important areas, eg., theatre and 
speech correction, are not represented by 
Interest Groups. 

7. According to Article IX, Section 4, the Leg- 
islative Assembly must hold all its meetings 
prior to the convention proper. Should 
practice be altered to conform to the Con- 
stitution, or the Constitution revised to con- 
form to practice? 

8. According to Article VIII, Section 3, the Ad- 
ministrative Council is responsible for all 
liaison activities of the Association. The 
provision for Co-ordinating Committees in 
Article XI, Section 10, seems to conflict with 
this provision. Revision of the Constitution 
should make explicit the principle under- 
lying this apparent contradiction. The Co- 
ordinating Committees should report to 
both the Administrative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly. 

g. A revision of Article VIII, Section 4, should 
make clear that the only decisions by the 
Administrative Council which the Legisla- 
tive Assembly may reverse by a two-thirds 
vote are those decisions which the Admin- 
istrative Council makes between conven- 
tions. 


At the close of this discussion, Reid an- 
nounced that he had just learned of the death 
of Dallas C. Dickey on Thursday, 22 August. 
The members of the Administrative Council 
stood for one minute in silent tribute to Pro- 
fessor Dickey. 

Renshaw submitted the report of the Com- 
mittee on the History of Speech Education, 
moving that the Council authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Project Committee on a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Speech Education. 
Braden seconded. The motion passed. 


Hance, vice Thonssen, submitted the report 
of the ad hoc Committee on Liaison with 
NCTE, incorporating the following recommen- 
dations: 

1. That a joint NCTE-SAA Committee be es- 
tablished; 

2. That it consist of four appointed mem- 
bers, two from each of the co-operating or- 
ganizations; 

g. That the tenure of members be four years; 

4. That the appointments be staggered to pro- 
vide for the release of only one committee 
member each year; and 

5. That the chairmanship of the Committee 
alternate between the co-operating organi- 
zations. 

Hance moved adoption of the report. John- 

son seconded. Motion passed. 
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Braden moved that the Council empower 


the President to appoint a standing Committee 
on Liaison with NCTE. Wallace seconded 
the motion. Motion passed. 

Hitchcock submitted the report of the Com. 
mittee on Finance, moving approval of the 
Revised Budget for 1957-1958 and the Tenta. 
tive Budget for 1958-1959. Robinson seconded, 
Motion passed. 

Laase submitted the report of the Interest 
Group in Administrative Policies and Practices, 
stressing the desirability of communicating to 


members of the Interest Group (and others) | 


the findings of the surveys and studies of mem. 
bers of the group more rapidly than is possible 
by means of the Association journals. Auer 
moved that in its meeting the Committee on 
Publications consider ways and means of com- 
municating findings of the Interest Group 
more speedily than the publication schedules 
of the journals permit. Wallace seconded. 
Motion carried. 


Bryan reported for the ad hoc Committee | 


on Assistance to Foreign Universities, submit- 
ting the request 
tion Committee) that the Council approve the 
Committee’s proposal to solicit a subsidy for 
its “Books Abroad” project from the Carnegie 
Fund for the Advancement of Teaching. Hahn 
moved that the Council refer the request to the 
Executive Vice-President for study and _ action. 
Wallace seconded. Motion passed. 

Auer raised the question of the Council's 
action on reports of the Interest Groups, sug- 
gesting that unless the Interest Groups had 
recommendations or requests or required the 
advice of the Council it should be unnecessary 
for their chairmen to appear personally before 
the Council. It was suggested that the new 
President inquire of Chairmen of Interest 


(approved by the Consulta: , 


Groups whether or not they wished to appear | 


before the Council personally to make their 
1958 reports. Clark suggested that the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Secretary read care- 
fully all reports of Interest Groups, and, when 
deemed advisable, request chairmen to appear 
before the Council, even if the former have not 
so requested. 

Peterson reported that Hazel Abbott, A. 
Craig Baird, W. M. Parrish, Frank M. Rarig, 
J. Walter Reeves, Andrew T. Weaver, and 
Roberta D. Sheets are eligible for Emeritus 
Membership. It was agreed that the Council 
should empower the Executive Secretary to add 
to this list the names of any other members 
of the Association who meet the requirements 
for Emeritus Membership. 
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Crocker submitted a resolution by the Inter- 
et Group in Speech for Religious Workers for 
the approval of the Council: 

WHEREAS, ministers employ oral communica- 
tion in all aspects of their ministry; and 

WHEREAS, a mastery of the speech disciplines 


| enhances the minister's character and effec- 


tiveness, 

Be Ir Resotvep, That we request the Ameri- 
an Association of Theological Schools to con- 
sider including in its pre-seminary curriculum 
recommendations a statement such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Six hours in speech, which may include 
public speaking, voice and diction, and/or 
oral interpretation. It is further suggested 
that students participate in extracurricular 
speech activities to the extent that such par- 
ticipation does not interfere with academic 
studies. 

Bryant moved that the Council go on record 
as follows: 

Although the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica is not at present prepared officially to 
propose specific requirements in speech to 
professional schools, the Administrative Coun- 
cil looks favorably on the Interest Group in 
Speech for Religious Workers’ advising with 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools concerning the pre-seminary curri- 
culum in speech. 

Auer seconded. Motion passed. 


EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES OF 

THE BUSINESS MEETING 
29 August, 1957 

President Reid called the meeting to order 
at 1:01. Renshaw submitted the report of 
the Convention Committee on Resolutions: 

Wuereas, the Speech Association of America, 
assembled in convention from August 25 
through August 29, 1957, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has enjoyed comfortable accommoda- 
tions, friendly service, and cordial cooperation 
on the part of the management of the Hotel 
Statler; and 

Wuereas, the New England Speech Associa- 
tion, the Speech Association of the Eastern 
States, the Eastern Forensic Association, the 
New England Theatre Conference, the New 
England Forensic Conference, the Connecticut 
Speech and Drama Association, the Connecticut 
Speech and Hearing Association, the Massa- 
chusetts Speech and Hearing Association, and 
the Convention Bureau of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce have performed many functions 
of hospitality and arrangements; and 


Wuereas, the members of the General Con- 
vention Committee, assisted by the Committees 
on Breakfasts, Lunches, and Dinners, on Hospi- 
tality, on Information, on Publicity, on Special 
Events, on Registration, on Equipment, and on 
Ushers expended unusual time and energy in 
fulfilling their special duties; and 

Wuereas, First Vice-President Elise Hahn has 
coordinated a worthy program under the 
handicaps of an early convention date; and 

Wuereas, the American Educational The- 
atre Association, the National Society for the 
Study of Communication, the American Foren- 
sic Association, and other related organizations 
have again demonstrated a commendable spirit 
of co-operation in our professional community; 
and 

Wuereas, the New England Speech Associ- 
ation has honored us by meeting jointly; and 

Wuenreas, President Loren Reid has led Asso- 
ciation affairs the last year with his customary 
aplomb and good humor; Kenneth G. Hance, 
retiring Executive Vice-President, has fulfilled 
the duties of his office with sensitive concern; 
Waldo Braden, retiring Executive Secretary, 
has handled his office with exemplary frugality; 
Henry L. Mueller, retiring Editor of The 
Speech Teacher, has guided the journal 
with literary skill and widening appeal; and 
all the retiring officers have executed their 
duties with patience and devotion; and 

Wuereas, Harry Caplan and his associates 
and Cornell University have made possible the 
publication of the Caplan bibliography as a 
special number of Speech Monographs; and 

Wuereas, the New England weather has <o- 
operated to make the late summer meeting 
most enjoyable; 

Tuererore, Be Ir Reso_vep, That the Speech 
Association of America recognize its indebted- 
ness to the aforementioned people and organi- 
zations; and be it 

FurTHER Resotvep, That the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Speech Association of America be 
directed to send copies of this resolution to 
each person and organization cited and to the 
institutions represented as an expression of 
thanks from the Association. 

She then moved adoption of the report. The 
seconding of the motion was almost unani- 
mous. The motion passed. 

Reid then acknowledged the splendid work 
of the various Convention Committees, citing 
the chairmen by name. He also made special 
mention of the work of Robert Haakenson and 
Samuel L. Becker. 
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Reid then presented the SAA gavel to Presi- 
dent-Elect Hahn, who made a brief speech of 
acceptance and acknowledgment. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE 

MINUTES OF THE FIRST MEETING OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The Speaker, Second Vice-President 
Dietrich, called the meeting to order. 

The Report of the Temporary Rules Com- 
mittee was taken up as the next item of busi- 
ness by general consent. The Speaker explained 
the reasons for establishing the Temporary 
Rules Committee and stated that the Executive 
Committee had approved the appointment of 
the Temporary Rules Committee. O’Brien, as 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, gave the 
report and read the Enabling Rule, Rule X. 
He moved the adoption of the Temporary 
Rules. The Clerk read the rules one by one, 
and the Speaker called for comments and ques- 
tions on each. The motion passed. 

The Speaker appointed Eleanor Luse and 
Coleman Bender as Sergeants-at-Arms and Wof- 
ford Gardner, Edd Miller, Sara Lowrey, Elwood 
Murray, and Melvin R. White as the Tellers 
Committee. 

The Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
Robert Jeffrey, reported the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resotvep, That the Legislative Assembly 
recommends that the Executive Secretary co- 
operate with Interest Groups in recruitment 
programs for the SAA among persons having a 
basic interest in the area and who are not 
presently members of the SAA. Required funds 
and materials shall be made available to such 
groups upon presentation of a practical plan 
of operation and at the discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

RESOLVED, By the Legislative Assembly that 
the Committee on Archives be authorized to 
designate from time to time such regional 
depositories as the Committee deems advisable, 
provided that (1) those institutions desiring 
such designation apply to the Committee for 
same, and (2) that official designation by the 
Committee be contingent upon the applicant’s 
stated willingness to comply with the principle 
of “SAA direction and jurisdiction” over its 
functions as an official regional depository of 
SAA archives. 

RESOLVED, By the Legislative Assembly that 
the office of the Executive Secretary of SAA be 
designated as the official central repository for 
SAA archives and that the Executive Secretary 


John 


be authorized to receive from the Committee 
on Archives such archival materials as the |at. 
ter may from time to time acquire for deposit, 

RESOLVED, That the Legislative Assembly 
recommends that by amendment of the Associ- 
ation Constitution the Assembly's Temporary 
Rules Committee be made a standing com. 
mittee composed of the Speaker, the Parlia. 
mentarian, the Clerk, and two other members 
elected by the Legislative Assembly. 


Resotvep, That the Legislative Assembly 
recommends that by amendment of the Associ- 
ation Constitution the Assembly's Nominating 
Committee be made a standing committee and 
one elected by the Assembly. 

Resotvep, That the Legislative Assembly rec- 
ommends that the Executive Secretary of the 
Association supply these two items in con- 
venient form to members of the Legislative As- 
sembly at or before its first meeting of the an- 
nual convention: 


1) An official personnel list for the SAA; 
names of the officers, members of the Adminis- 
trative Council, members of SAA committees, 
and officers of the Interest Groups; and for 
the Legislative Assembly: names of the officers, 
members of committees, and all delegates, and 

2) A list of current proposed amendments 
to the Association Constitution and By-Laws. 


REso_veD, That the Legislative Assembly en- 
dorses the principle that members of the Asso- 
ciation should, whenever possible, limit them- 
selves to the presentation of a single paper dur- 
ing the programs of a given convention. 


RESOLVED, That the Legislative Assembly rec- 
ommends that by amendment of the Associ- 
ation Constitution the Chairman of the As 
sembly’s Resolutions Committee be made a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

The Speaker directed the Clerk to reread 
Rule V of the Temporary Rules. The Speaker 
ruled that only members of the Legislative 
Assembly present at the convention are eligible 
for consideration for the Nominating Committee. 
The Speaker ruled that all members present 
at the Convention are eligible for election, even 
though their terms expire before their duties 
on the Committee are completed; he further 
ruled that in these circumstances the Com- 
mittee members become ex-officio members of 
the Assembly until the completion of their 
duties on the Nominating Committee. 

The Chairman of the Tellers Committee, 
Wofford Gardner, gave the following report: 
Elections of Legislative Assembly 
Nominating Committee: Martin Anderson, Chm., 
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Robert Jeffrey, John Keltner, Magdalene 

Kramer, Sara Lowrey. 

SAA Nominating Committee: Wayne Thompson. 

Committee on Committees: LeRoy Cowper- 
thwaite, Frank Davis, Robert Oliver. 

Executive Committee, Geographical Areas: 

West—Wayne C. Eubank; Central—Frederick 

Haberman; Southern—Claude Shaver; Eastern 

—David Phillips. 

Executive Committee, Interest Groups: Claude 

Kantner, Margaret Wood. 

Byers moved that the interpretation of the 
Constitution as implied in the proposed Tempo- 
rary Rules and as illustrated in the conduct of 
the present meeting be approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Seconded. Passed. 

Abernathy moved that the meeting adjourn. 
Seconded. Passed. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:50. 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
Proposed Committees for 1958 

The name of the chairman of the committee 

appears first. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Carroll C. Arnold, Robert D. Clark, Marie 

Hochmuth, Elwood Murray, Wayne Thompson. 


ApvisoRY COMMITTEES 

Committee on Committees: Loren Reid, J. 
Jeffery Auer, Donald C. Bryant, L. LeRoy Cow- 
perthwaite, Frank Davis, John Dietrich, How- 
ard Gilkinson, Kenneth G. Hance, Elise Hahn, 
Robert Oliver, Owen Peterson, Karl F. Robin- 
son. 

Committee on Finance: Orville A. Hitchcock 
(chairman until go June, 1958), Karl R. Wal- 
lace (becomes chairman on 1 July, 1958), Wal- 
do Braden (beginning 1 July, 1958), Kenneth 
G. Hance, Owen Peterson. 

Publications: T. Earle Johnson (chairman 
until 1 January, 1960), John Dietrich (1 year), 
Leland Griffin (3 years), J. Jeffery Auer, Donald 
C. Bryant, Howard Gilkinson, Owen Peterson, 
Karl F. Robinson. 

Time and Place: Milton Dickens (1 year), 
Magdalene Kramer (2 years), Wayne N. 
Thompson (g years), Owen Peterson. 

Public Relations: N. Edd Miller (1 year), 
John W. Wright (2 years), J. Jeffery Auer, 
John Dietrich, Owen Peterson. 

Consultation: H. P. Constans, J. Jeffery Auer, 
Owen Peterson, Loren Reid, Thomas A. 
Rousse, Lester Thonssen, Karl R. Wallace. 

Professional Ethics and Standards: J. Jeffery 
Auer and one member to be named by each 
Interest Group. 
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Co-ORDINATING COMMITTEES 

Committee on Co-operation Between SAA 
and Other Related Organizations: Elise Hahn 
and the presidents of AETA, AFA, ASHA, and 
NSSC, 

Committee on Co-operation Between SAA 
and Regional Associations: ]. Jeffery Auer and 
the presidents of CSSA, SAES, SSA, and PSA. 


SERVICE COMMITTEES 

Contemporary Public Address: Robert C. 
Jeffrey, John W. Bachman, A. Craig Baird, Mil- 
ton Dickens, Frederick W. Haberman, Harold 
F. Harding, N. Edd Miller, Gordon L. Thomas, 
Ralph Richardson, Eugene E White, Thomas 
F. Daly (Consultant, Vital Speeches of the Day). 

International Discussion and Debate: Frank- 
lin R. Shirley, Wayne E. Eubank, Mary Louise 
Gehring, Martin J. Holcomb, James H. Mc- 
Bath, Robert P. Newman, Brooks Quimby. 
(Consultant from the Institute on International 
Education to be appointed later.) 

Archives: L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, J. Jef- 
fery Auer, Owen Peterson, Earl W. Wiley. 

Recruitment and Supply: Leroy T. Laase, 
Elton Abernathy, Frederick G. Alexander, Eve- 
lyn Konigsberg, Virginia Miller, Wanda B. 
Mitchell, Waldo Phelps, David C. Phillips, 
Loren Reid, Hugh F. Seabury. 

Intercollegiate Discussion and Debate: Win- 
ston L. Brembeck will be the SAA representa- 
tive until 1 January, 1961. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are representatives of 
AFA, DSR, PKD, PRP, and TKA. 


Stupy COMMITTEES 

Problems in Graduate Study: H. P. Con- 
stans, Wallace A. Bacon, Oscar G. Brockett, 
Marie Hochmuth, Claude E. Kantrer, Frank- 
lin H. Knower, Charles W. Lomas, Wilbert 
Pronovost. 

Problems in Teaching Speech in the Armed 
Forces: Joseph H. Mahaffey, George F. Batka, 
Clair R. Henderlider, James H. McBath, Eu- 
gene E. Myers. 


Project COMMITTEES 

Volume of Studies of Public Address on the 
Issue of Anti-Slavery and Disunion, circa 1860: 
J. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig Baird, Henry L. Ew- 
bank, Sr. 

Volume of Studies in the Colonial Period of 
American Public Address: George V. Bohman, 
Ernest J. Wrage. 

Volume of Studies in Southern Oratory: Wal- 
do Braden, J. Jeffery Auer, Lindsey S. Perkins. 

Volume of Studies of the Speaking of the Age 
of the Great Revolt, 1870-1898: Lindsey S. Per- 
kins, Robert G. Gunderson, Hollis L. White. 
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Biographical Dictionary of Speech Educa- 
tion: Edyth Renshaw, Douglas Ehninger, Bert 
Emsley, Giles W. Gray. 


COMMITTEES OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Credentials: Eleanor M. Luse, Charles L. 
Balcer, Samuel L. Becker, Kim Giffin, William 
M. Sattler. 

Resolutions: Wofford Gardner, Wayne E. 
Brockriede, Mary Louise Gehring, Wilbur E. 
Gilman, Leland M. Griffin, Joseph F. O’Brien. 


Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 

Assistance to Foreign Universities: Martin 
Bryan, James W. Abel, Laura Crowell, Leslie 
R. Kreps, Jeanne E. Miles, Lawrence Mouat, 
Robert T. Oliver, William Schwab. 

Awards: W. Charles Redding, J. Jeffery Auer, 
Paul D. Bagwell, Waldo W. Braden, James W. 
Brock, Paul A, Carmack, Rupert L. Cortright, 
William S. Howell, John W. Keltner, Owen M. 
Peterson. 

Revision of the Constitution: Magdalene 
Kramer, John Dietrich, Wilbur E. Gilman, 
Joseph F. O’Brien, Lester Thonssen. 


PH.D. 
An Editorial 


Responsible professionals, from grad- 
uate students to deans, will be em- 
barrassed, angered, or, perhaps, stimu- 
lated to take stock of their real purposes 
and their programs of graduate study, 
by the recent (October) report of the 
Committee on Policies in Graduate Ed- 
ucation of the Association of Graduate 
Schools. Four deans of prominent grad- 
uate schools—Jacques Barzun of Colum- 
bia, J. P. Elder of Harvard, A. R. Gor- 
don of Toronto, and M. E. Hobbs of 
Duke—have made the pages of Time, 
The New York Times, The Herald- 
Tribune, and other extra-academic pub- 
lications with a condemnation of the 
current Ph.D., extraordinary in _ its 
vehemence and vocabulary. 

For the popular press, of course, the 
assault upon the learned degree is 
“news,” especially when launched from 
the highest places in graduate education 
into an atmosphere of unchallenged 
Sputnik. The substance of the com- 

aints is commonplace, though endem- 
ic complacency or desperation before 
the facts justifies the reassertion. 

Anyone familiar with the usual doc- 
toral regimen, present and past, does 
not need to be told that pleasant, docile 


students often hang around graduate 
departments much too long, in com- 
fortable propinquity to advanced study 
and scholarship. In many mass _pro- 
grams, even for the doctor’s degree, 
furthermore, the arithmetical conven. 
ience of prescribed routines prevails 
over independent study individually 
adapted to the nurture of creative 
scholar-teachers. In various branches of 
speech, for instance, have not we in 
graduate departments latched upon such 
students as were at hand, ill-prepared 
and ill-equipped as they might be; and 
have we not contrived for them general 
survey routines, “advanced” courses in 
elementary skills, seminars in “research” 
gadgetry, and journeyman theses tem- 
pered to capacities and truncated to fit 
the demands of a market dealing chiefly 
in classes of sophomores and programs 
in forensics? 

What can we do, or what should we 
do? In that part of the dean’s report 
most slighted in the news, there are 
sound suggestions, radical only in the 
stamina which their application re- 
quires of graduate faculties. In most 
graduate departments a good Ph.D. in 
three years (including dissertation) is 
possible, might even be normal as the 
deans demand, given only the excellent 
students whom they would admit, with 
the right preparation, well-equipped up- 
on admission with respectable command 
of three languages including German 
and English, and with sufficient funds to 
apply themselves full time to genuine 
advanced study. 

These are the graduate students we 
would like, except that they might be 
embarrassing to us. How much less will 
we settle for, can we afford to settle for? 
“Faculty members and the graduate 
office have failed to give hard-headed 
advice at the right time, have shied 
away from making their students work 
hard enough, and generally 
thought a well-bred air of amateurish- 
ness more gentlemanly and becoming 
than down-to-earth efficiency.” 

As the demand for “qualified” college 
teachers gets out of hand, will we in 
speech be-doctor such students as we 
can get, or will we admit only those 
whom we think we ought to be-doctor? 

D.C.B. 
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ROBERT GUNDERSON, Editor 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON'S YEAR 
Bower Aly 


By Act of Congress, by Presidential 
Proclamation, and by common consent 
the year 1957 has been dedicated to 
Alexander Hamilton. If some cavilers 
have objected that 1957 is not actually 
the two hundredth anniversary of Ham- 
ilton’s birth, and if others—doubtless sus- 
pecting a dark Republican plot to deify 
the enemy of the people—have mur- 
mured that his anniversary should not 
be observed at all, they have been over- 
whelmed by those willing to celebrate 
Hamilton’s birthday any year or every 
year. Some members of the Congress of 
the United States in a mellow bi-par- 
tisan mood even attempted, during a 
memorable session on March 4, 1957, to 
enact an opinion that Hamilton and 
Jefferson did not really differ: that they 
were brothers under the skin. Such a 
notion would have been as shocking to 
Jefferson as to Hamilton. That Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson stood on common 
ground and shared the great axioms of 
their time is a fact; that they differed in 
their perceptions, their prejudices, and 
their points of view is also a fact. The 
eyes of their posterity have focused on 
their differences rather than on their 
agreements and not with the conse- 


Mr. Aly (Ph.D., Columbia University, 1941) is 
Professor of Speech, University of Oregon. 
Alexander Hamilton: Selections Representing 
His Life, His Thought, and His Style (Liberal 
Arts Press, New York, 1957), edited by Professor 
Aly, was reviewed in QJS for October 1957. 


quence of seeing Hamilton in a favor- 
able light. 

Perhaps no other great American 
has been so consistently misrepresented 
and misunderstood as Alexander Ham- 
ilton. Even men who should know better 
have attacked Hamilton for saying, 
“Your people, sir, is a great beast.” With 
equal indiscretion, those who admire 
Hamilton have sometimes endeavored to 
justify a statement that has never been 
authenticated. The final refuge in such 
encounters is often, “Well, anyway, it 
sounds like Hamilton,” or the ancient 
argumentum ad ignorantiam, “You can’t 
prove that he didn’t say it.” All a pious 
man can offer in rebuttal to the first 
tactic is the simple denial: In any ad- 
missible context, “Your people, sir, is a 
great beast,” does not sound like Ham- 
ilton to anyone who knows Hamilton. 
Of the second tactic the defense can 
only complain that to affirm an absolute 
negative to an unsupported charge is a 
difficult duty indeed. For that matter, 
no one is likely to establish beyond per- 
adventure that the naughty words in 
question never passed the lips of George 
Washington, ‘Thomas Jefferson, or 
Andrew Jackson. 

Seldom has a canard gone so far and 
lived so elegantly. Perhaps it has been 
nourished from time to time by the 
offerings of those who have imagined 
themselves likely to profit from its pros- 
perity. The canard has helped to bring 
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about one of those amazing paradoxes 
characteristic of the American psyche. 
George Washington, whose reliance on 
the mind and spirit of Alexander Ham- 
ilton is known and admitted by all, is 
revered by those whose most flattering 
attitude toward Hamilton is one of sus- 
picion. The paradox is not unlike that 
curious dichotomy in American folk- 
ways, the contrast between the mother 
and the mother-in-law: the mother 
everywhere sentimentally adored, the 
mother-in-law—who must also have 
been a mother—frequently the butt of 
comic-strip humor. 


2. 

The endeavors of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Bicentennial Commission have 
served in some degree to correct the 
popular fallacies concerning Hamilton; 
but persistent error seldom yields to a 
single year’s encounter. In the long run 
the most effective efforts of the Com- 
mission may appear in the continuing 
influence of the books published during 
the anniversary year. 

It is thus appropriate that one of 
these books should be a new edition of 
Hamilton’s papers on public credit, com- 
merce, and finance; and it is especially 
felicitous that the new edition should 
bear an introduction by J. Harvie Wil- 
liams, Director of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Bicentennial Commission. The 
text of the new edition is the excellent 
one provided by Samuel McKee, Jr., for 
the Columbia University Press in 1934. 
A chronology and an index enhance 
the value of the book, and the Liberal 
Arts Press has published the whole in 
the attractive format of the American 
Heritage Series. Concerning the need for 
a new edition of the papers, a reviewer 
can hardly improve on the statement 
by Mr. Williams: 


A new edition of Alexander Hamilton's pa- 
pers on Public Credit, Commerce, and Finance 
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is a major contribution to every generation of 
students and practitioners of the art of goy. 
ernment. . . . Although but a small part of 
his writings on crucial questions of government 
and political society, the five papers presented 
here represent the core of his political thought 
on the nature and essential policy of govern. 
ment, with particular reference to the consti- 
tutional structure of the United States of 
America. This book, therefore, is about the 
foundation principles on which the United 
States was erected and the essential policies on 
which it has grown to greatness in so short a 
time.1 
3. 

The Alexander Hamilton Reader, a 
compilation of materials selected and 
edited by Margaret Esther Hall, Ref. 
erence Librarian, United States Informa- 
tion Agency, suffered the misfortune to 
appear just as the works edited by Pro- 
fessor Richard Morris for the Pocket Li- 
brary and for The Dial Press became 
available. A few years ago the Alexander 
Hamilton Reader might have been wel- 
comed as a convenient reference to 
some of Hamilton’s works; but it now 
seems too little and too late. The Pat- 
terson address of Nicholas Murray But- 
ler and the Central Park address of 
Chauncey M. Depew may be found con- 
veniently in the Hall book. Otherwise 
the student of Hamilton will have little 
occasion to refer to it. 


4- 

Of a very different order is Alexander 
Hamilton in the American Tradition, 
the notable work by Louis M. Hacker, 
Dean of the School of General Studies, 
Columbia University. Not a history, not 
a biography, not a_ source-book, the 
Hacker volume is in a sense unique in 
being all three; for the liberal quota- 
tions from Hamilton indicate a reliance 
on the Hamilton text, the dependence 
on the facts of Hamilton’s life suggests 


Public 


1 Alexander Hamilton’s Papers on 
Samuel 


Credit, Commerce, and Finance, ed. 
McKee, Jr. (New York, 1957), p. vii. 
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a concern for his biography, and the 
interpretation of the American tradi- 
tion makes obvious reference to Amer- 
ican history and historiography. Dean 
Hacker is a brave man: in a single book 
he takes on Merrill Jensen, Joseph 
Charles, and Russell Kirk, and he finds 
each mistaken. He says: 


In part, I am seeking to take issue with 
[their] positions in this book. It is my con- 
tention, here, that not only was the Confedera- 
tion inadequate but that the Revolution was 
being perverted: the Constitution saved both 
the American nation and the Revolution itself. 
Further, Hamilton united private interest with 
public policy: without honor, the new nation 
could not create confidence, and the support 
of its men of affairs was needed for both sta- 
bility and progress. Hamilton read the mean- 
ing of the capital processes both realistically 
and imaginatively: Adam Smith was his guide 
and with Smith he understood that the wealth 
of a nation and its welfare went hand in hand.2 


No doubt rejoinders to the Hacker 
thesis will be forthcoming both from 
the liberals who have despised Hamilton 
and from the conservatives who have 
rejected him. Meanwhile Dean Hack- 
er’s reasoned and reasonable case for 
Hamilton as a great American in a 
great tradition deserves a hearing by 
every literate American concerned for 
the welfare of his country. In an age 
like that of Hamilton, when Americans 
live disturbed by troubles at home and 
dangers abroad, they may yet learn from 
Alexander Hamilton, 


...a complex and fascinating personality: am- 
bitious, restless, resourceful, tenacious; and also 
devoted, honest, and faithful. In a time of 
crisis no country dare seek another kind of pub- 
lic servant. This is Hamilton's particular 
quality and his notable significance in Ameri- 
can affairs.3 


Although Dean Hacker’s book gives 
no formal attention to Hamilton’s per- 
suasion, it will repay a perceptive read- 


*Louis M. Hacker, Alexander Hamilton in 
the American Tradition (New York, 1957), Pp. X. 
SIbid., pp. 19-20. 


ing by every student of rhetoric in- 
terested in the American experience; for 
the book is an intellectual and spiritual 
biography providing questions and 
answers immediately relevant to the 
story of a “good man speaking well.” In 
this book, as in no other except the 
works of Hamilton himself, will be 
found described the essentials of his 
character, the workings of his mind, 
and the sources of his ethos. Here also 
will be found an accurate statement of 
the kinds of problems with which Ham- 
ilton’s persuasion dealt and a keen anal- 
ysis of the forces operating upon Ham- 
ilton and his audiences. Persuasion oc- 
curs in a milieu, among a people; it rests 
upon undersprings of presumption and 
loyalty. Alexander Hamilton in the 
American Tradition never strays far 
from those elements of the human pre- 
dicament that must be pondered when- 
ever a people maturely consider the 
ways in which they are induced to belief 
and action, 

Dean Hacker’s book must be com- 
mended for its easy, perspicuous, and 
unpretentious style. Without condescen- 
sion the book talks to its readers as 
though both they and what is to be said 
are important. The book deals with ab- 
stractions, with concepts that might 
easily be lost in a forest of verbiage; yet 
the central ideas stand out, with ap- 
propriate emphasis and with admirable 
clarity. In the hope that no offense will 
be taken by the professors of the dismal 
science, one may justly observe that 
Dean Hacker does not write like an 
economist. 


5 
So much, alas, cannot be said for 
Professor Broadus Mitchell, who oc- 
casionally does write like an economist. 
Although his sentence structure is not 
as difficult as that of Jeremy Bentham, 
it is sometimes difficult enough to sug- 
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gest the special problem of the biog- 
rapher of Alexander Hamilton, whose 
style moved with the precision of nerv- 
ous energy geared to action. To form 
pedestrian phrases, to send forth un- 
guarded sentences, to construct formless 
paragraphs was not Hamilton’s habit. 
To write like Hamilton would of course 
be a false objective; but to write with 
equal grace, movement, and order would 
seem to be appropriate. The capital 
difficulty of Professor Mitchell’s prose 
is to be found not only in the sentence 
structure but also in the want of top- 
ical development, in the lack of the 
discipline that characterized Hamilton’s 
style. 

If Professor Mitchell’s book is a dis- 
appointment as to style, it is neverthe- 
less a delight as to substance. Apparently 
no other biographer has examined so 
thoroughly so many sources as has Pro- 
fessor Mitchell. No other biographer has 
given so much time, energy, and intel- 
ligence in an attempt to discover all that 
can be learned about Hamilton’s life. 
With apparently indefatigable effort, 
Professor Mitchell has sought verifica- 
tion of the minutest detail; and with 
few exceptions he has employed the de- 
tail to establish plausible conclusions. 
His Alexander Hamilton: Youth to Ma- 
turity 1755-1788 is the first of two vol- 
umes. If the second volume planned for 
publication in 1958 meets the standard 
set by the first, the basic materials for 
the Hamilton biography will have been 
brought to a level long hoped for but 
not heretofore attained. Hamiltonians 
will be everlastingly grateful to Profes- 
sor Mitchell, and not the least reason 
for their gratitude is to be found in the 
two hundred pages of documentation 
that conclude this indispensable book. 


Since Professor Mitchell has spent 
many years in his studies of Hamilton, 
and particularly since he could hardly 
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have begun his studies with a bias 
toward Hamilton, the conclusions he 
has reached are impressive. Suffice it to 
say that, as an economist with, as he 
says, “leanings to the popular side,” 
Professor Mitchell explicitly rejects the 
demonic theory that Hamilton was 
merely the technician of a privileged 
class, the attorney for the idle rich, the 
corrupter of an idyllic agrarian society. 
In a cogent foreword, Professor Mitchell 
expresses a sober judgment of Ham. 
ilton’s contribution to American na- 
tionhood: 


Few in American history have been so cre. 
ative as Alexander Hamilton. His passion was 
the construction of a well-knit, prosperous na- 


tion. He furnished not only purposes, but 
means for carrying these into effect. He was 
in many ways foremost in fashioning in this 
new country a firm, representative republic. His 
economic insight and skill are not to be sep- 
arated from his political and legal objects, for 
each was the vehicle of the other. He was 
quick to understand that national wealth and 
well-being consist not merely in material re. 
sources, but in social organization. . . . His 
only client was the whole country. In a crisis 
of confusion at home and abroad he sought 
stability and system in which a young nation 
could mature. He availed himself of thos 
with a property stake in present and future. 
. . - Hamilton used them for a noble purpose, 

was not used by them.5 | 


6. 


Concerning Hamilton, Professor Mit- 
chell sagely observes: 


One of the keen pleasures in following his 
story is the verve and taste of his language. As 
others have remarked, paraphrase of Hamilton, 
though necessary for condensation, is impious, | 
for he chose the right words to put his points? | 


If Professor Richard B. Morris’s Al- | 
exander Hamilton and the Founding of 
the Nation excels other works on Ham- 
ilton in the quality of its style, the rea- 


4Broadus Mitchell, Alexander Hamilton: | 
Youth to Maturity 1755-1788 (New York, 1957); | 
p. xii. 

5 Ibid., pp. ix, xii. 

6 Ibid., p. xi. 
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son is not hard to find: Professor Morris 
wisely took Alexander Hamilton as his 
chief collaborator: 


In this book [Hamilton] is permitted to speak 
for himself, to present his basic ideas in his 
own words. A man of eloquence, a facile 
writer, a powerful polemicist, and an unrivalled 
master at drafting state papers that have en- 
dured, Hamilton, through his correspondence, 
pamphlets, and reports, has left us a fascinat- 
ing self-portrait. Herein is found Hamilton 
the man, the lover, the husband and father, 
the patriot and the statesman, the man who 
jealously guarded his integrity but stood loyally 


by his friends.7 


In his foreword, as in the headnotes 
to the sections and chapters, Professor 
Morris amply demonstrates his com- 
mand of an energetic, straightforward, 
and communicative English. But even 
his lively prose finds his collaborator at 
no disadvantage. 

For the scholar, the greatest utility of 
the work by Professor Morris is found 
in the validity of the texts and the ac- 
curacy of their transcription. Professor 
Morris has not relied on previous editors 
but has gone to the Hamilton Papers or 
to microfilm, both for materials here- 
tofore published and for other materials 
now published for the first time. The 
few typographical errors observed in 
the book should not disturb one’s con- 
fidence in the integrity of the text: a 
comparison of random passages will 
demonstrate the watchful care that must 
have been employed in the collation and 
transcription, a care apparently not ex- 
ercised in previous editions. Until the 
works of Hamilton appear in the defin- 
itive volumes undertaken by the Co- 
lumbia University Press, the version pro- 
vided by Morris may be regarded as the 
most reliable transcription for the Ham- 
ilton papers included therein. 


For the general reader, the chief value 


t Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of 
the Nation, ed. Richard B. Morris (New York, 


1957), p. xiii. 
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of the Morris-Hamilton book is the 
wise selection of the materials chosen 
for publication. Hamilton's ideas are 
organized under twelve rubrics: The 
Right of Revolution, Winning the Rev- 
olution, Building a New Nation, On 
Government: Some Guiding Principles, 
Hamilton at the Federal Convention, 
The Fight for Ratification, The Prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Government, 
Economic Program, War and Peace, Lib- 
erty and Security, On Leaders and Lead- 
ership, and On Life and Death. 


In Professor Morris’s selection the 
sure touch of the competent scholar is 
everywhere discernible—in what is omit- 
ted as well as in what is presented to 
the reader. In a single volume—even 
one of six hundred pages—Professor 
Morris had to make difficult decisions. 
Lodge’s Federal Edition of Hamilton 
runs to twelve sizeable volumes and 
John C. Hamilton’s to seven. Yet in 
Morris’s single volume, with greater 
force than in the multi-volume editions, 
emerge the mind and spirit of Alexander 
Hamilton: his love of country, his be- 
lief in liberty, his devotion to duty, his 
dedication to the principles of constitu- 
tional government. Here, surely, if one 
could have but a single book on Ham- 
ilton, is the obvious choice. 


7. 

The excellences of Professor Morris's 
Alexander Hamilton and the Founding 
of the Nation are to be found also in 
The Basic Ideas of Alexander Hamilton, 
published in The Pocket Library. This 
little book contains a substantial part 
of the material which Professor Morris 
chose for his larger volume. It includes 
also the foreword and the headnotes. It 
lacks an index and the cloth binding of 
the larger volume. Even so, at 35c it 
must surely be the greatest bargain ob- 
tainable in New York since the Indians 
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put a cut-rate price on Manhattan Is- 
land. 


8. 

Among the books reviewed, certain 
differences appear. For example, the 
economists—Hacker and Mitchell—ac- 
cept 1755 as the year of Hamilton’s 
birth. Morris, admitting with the histor- 
ian’s prudence that the year of Ham- 
ilton’s birth is not clearly established, 
is content to set down “ec. 1755-57.” 
Mitchell, the biographer, deals with in- 
cident; Hacker, the interpreter, sets 
forth relationship; Morris, the historian, 
presents the documents with a minimum 
of interpretation. Yet a central tendency 
rises from the differences. Hamilton is 
rediscovered. By men of diverse back- 
ground and purpose, by scholars em- 
ploying variant means, Hamilton is 
found to be a patriot, a man of elo- 
quence, a powerful polemicist, the archi- 
tect of a new nation, a great man, a 
statesman of the first rank. The central 
tendency of Hamiltonian scholarship in 
his anniversary year is thus to restore 
him to the high esteem in which he 
was once held, to the standing he en- 
joyed as the right arm of General 
Washington, of President Washington. 


To anyone of fair spirit and open 
mind, this development must be wel- 
come. For seldom have Americans been 
in greater need of the counsel and the 
example of their founding fathers than 
they are today. In the midst of grave 
dangers of a kind undreamed of by their 
forebears, Americans today may still 
profit from Hamilton’s wisdom, includ- 
ing his admonition that “The liberties 
of America are an infinite stake. We 
should not play a desperate game for it, 
or put it upon the issue of a single cast 
of the die.”® 


8 Ibid., p. 27. 
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RHETORIC IN GRECO-ROMAN EDUCA- 
TION. By Donald Lemen Clark. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957; pp. xiii+ 
285. $4.50. 

“This book is about teaching. It is written 
primarily for teachers.” So reads the first line 
of the Preface to this work. It is “an account 
of the educational methods used by ancient 
teachers in the grammar schools and _ schools 
of rhetoric” and is a book written for today’s 
teachers of English composition rather than for 
expert historians, linguists, or theorists. It is 
not a history of the sort represented by M. L. 
Clark’s Rhetoric at Rome (London, 1953). 

Professor D. L. Clark has written a primer 
on rhetorical instruction in Greece and, espe- 
cially, Rome. Teachers of oral and written 
communication will find here news they can 
digest and insight into the tradition of which 
they are even unwittingly a part. They will be 
reminded again and again that their teaching 
problems are neither so nearly unique nor so 
resistant to rational analysis as they often sup- 
pose. They will find hardworking and often 
wise teachers explaining how they taught at 
Athens and at Rome, and why. Frequently 
they will be stimulated and sometimes pro- 
voked by the speculations of a wise and gentle 
teacher of our own time and place, reflecting 
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on the modern merit of the ancient practices 
he reports. 

Drawing on writers from Isocrates to Eras- 
mus, Professor Clark weaves their observations 
on the principles and methods of rhetorical 
education into a seven-part exposition. The 
value of training for speakers and writers, the 
ancients’ conception of rhetoric, the Roman 
school system, the precepts of ancient rhetori- 
cal theory, the function of imitation in learning 
to communicate, the traditional “graded” sys- 
tem of elementary rhetorical exercises, and 
the more advanced system of exercises in decla- 
mation constitute the divisions, and the chapter 
headings, under which the author discusses the 
experience of the past. An Epilog, containing 
thoughts on the permanent values in the tra- 
ditional exercises, a bibliography of standard ref- 
erences in English, and an ample index com- 
plete the volume. 

Specialists of many sorts will find things to 
complain of here. Historians of rhetorical 
theory may, for example, feel that Cicero is 
made to endorse elegance and embellishment 
too unreservedly when they compare Clark’s 
translation on p. 87 with the renderings of J. 
S. Watson or H. Rackham. Other points of 
translation and_ interpretation will also be 
debated by students of classical languages and 
history. Some teachers will question Professor 
Clark’s “at least qualified approval” of bring- 
ing a form of the ancient declamation back 
into the classroom; and there will be those who 
object to his suggestion that set exercises in 
speaking and writing on fables, tales, the 
chria, the proverb, etc. would improve modern 
teaching, at least in the early years of study. 

Still, it will be a dull teacher of composi- 
tion or “communication” who does not ap- 
proach his tasks more thoughtfully and more 
imaginatively after using Rhetoric in Greco- 
Roman Education as a first reader or review 
book, according to his need. 

CARROLL ARNOLD 
Cornell University 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN THE’ EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (Harvard His- 
torical Monographs XXVIII). By Robert 
Walcott, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956; pp. viiit+e2g1. $3.50. 

L. B. Namier’s The Structure of Politics at 
the Accession of George III (i929) established 
a method of investigation based on painstak- 
ing accumulation and analysis of biographical 
details of each member of Parliament: his fam- 
ily background, education, occupation, political 


connection, and voting record. Richard Pares 
and A. J. P. Taylor, editors of Essays Present- 
ed to Sir Lewis Namier (1956), believe that 
Namier’s work has permanently reshaped the 
writing of English political history and that the 
History of Parliament, which Namier is help- 
ing direct, is the most important cooperative 
work in progress since the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. 

Except for the revised edition of The Struc- 
ture of Politics at the Accession of George III 
itself, which will probably have been published 
before this review is printed, Walcott’s English 
Politics in the Early Eighteenth Century is the 
latest work to appear under the Namier aegis, 
and together with Gerrit P. Judd’s Members 
of Parliament 1734-17832 (1955), provides stu- 
dents of the eighteenth century House of Com- 
mons with considerably more detailed material 
concerning the audiences the parliamentary 
speakers faced than they had two years ago. 
Because caches of hitherto unknown biographi- 
cal material will undoubtedly continue to turn 
up from time to time, such investigations as 
these can never really be complete, but it is 
doubtful now that new material could alter 
them much. 

From his distillation of data on some 1200 
members of Parliament, Walcott arrives at the 
membership of the various political groups, 
and by following them through the general 
election of 1702, he develops a general hypo- 
thesis concerning the nature of party politics. 
He then traces these party groups through the 
first five years of Anne’s reign, tests his hypoth- 
esis by analyzing the parliamentary session 
of 1707-08, and draws his conclusions. 

Of special interest is his conclusion concern- 
ing homogeneity: “The more one studies the 
party structure under William and Anne .. . 
the more it seems to have in common with the 
structure of politics in the Age of Newcastle 
as explained to us by Namier.” The various 
elements in the Commons of 1701—the Court 
party, the family connections, and the independ- 
ents were similar in size and makeup to those 
in the Commons during the first ten years of 
George III. The most important function of 
the Court and family groups was to form and 
maintain a government, which in Queen Anne's 
reign was always founded on the Court segment 
with its nucleus of regular government mem- 
bers, the chief job of the ministers being to re- 
cruit enough strength from the other elements 
to provide a working majority—precisely the 
basis on which Lord North formed his govern- 
ment in 1770. 
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Another of Walcott’s important conclusions 
is that in addition to the traditional set of 
Whig-Tory coordinates, we need a Court-Coun- 
try frame of reference to account for a number 
of members who did not vote consistently Whig 
or Tory but who did vote consistently either 
for or against the administration currently in 
power, a concept useful for explaining certain 
Strategies employed in any given session of 
Parliament and also for accounting for changes 
in government. 

A number of valuable books dealing with the 
structure of English politics have been written 
since G. M. Trevelyan published his Romanes 
Lecture, The Two-Party System in English 
Political History, in 1926: J. S. Roskell’s The 
Commons in the Parliament of 1422 (1954); 
J. E. Neale’s The Elizabethan House of Com- 
mons (1950); and John Brooke’s The Chatham 
Administration 1766-68 (1956), to name a few 
recent ones. Walcott’s lucid and _ scholarly 
work is a worthy addition to the list. 

CHARLES DANIEL SMITH 
Syracuse University 


CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Donald W. Riddle. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1957; pp. x+280. $4.50. 


Lincoln took his seat in the Thirtieth Con- 
gress in December, 1847, with calculated plans 
for political advancement, and he frankly di- 
vulged his ambitions to his law partner, Wil- 
liam H. Herndon. He had good reasons for his 
cockiness. Four terms he had served in the 
General Assembly of Illinois with distinction, 
acted as Whig party whip creditably, worked 
successfully to make Springfield the state capi- 
tal, helped prodigiously to project an extensive 
internal improvements program for Illinois, 
married into an influential family, served as a 
Presidential elector, and mastered the wiles of 
the Western political harangue so necessary to 
political success on the frontier. For a farm 
lad from Kentucky and Indiana lacking formal 
education, the record was inspiring. 

Dr. Riddle, professor of social sciences at the 
University of Illinois and head of the Division 
of Social Sciences in the Chicago undergraduate 
branch of the University, begins his study with 
an analysis of Congressman Lincoln’s behavior 
during the Mexican War. He shows how Lin- 
coln introduced resolutions _ challenging 
President Polk’s administration of the 


war—step one in Lincoln’s planned action for 
distinction. A few weeks later came his speech 
questioning the President as to the precise 
spot where the first blood of the war was shed. 


Was it on Mexican territory? If so, was it not 
an aggressive act by one nation against a friend- 
ly neighbor? 

Clearly, Lincoln had violated the first prem- 
ise of nationalism so boldly set forth by 
Stephen Decatur, “Our country, right or wrong!” 
For a nation holding to the creed of Manifest 
Destiny, this stand was close to treason. Only 
a man of Tom Corwin’s temper could make 
sense of it. Young Herndon considered it po- 
litical suicide, and all Lincoln’s logic failed to 
change his opinion a jot. 

Democrats made the most of their opportun- 
ity. The resolutions became “Spotty,” and 
“Spot” Lincoln became a term of opprobrium 
whenever Democrats fraternized or editorialized. 
The strong Whig Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict which had sent Lincoln to Congress tri- 
umphantly, returned a Democrat in the next 
election. As late as the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates in 1858, “Spot” Lincoln continued as a 
shibboleth for the emotionally minded. But 
the ministrations of time and the developing 
slavery crisis worked in Lincoln's favor, and in 
1854 he again dared to throw his stove-pipe hat 
into the political circle after almost five years 
of partial obscurity. 

Generally, this is the pattern of the book. 
An event involving Lincoln during his single 
term in Congress is portrayed in full colors 
and the effect of his participation hazarded. 
The action is pitched in the context of the 
Mexican war and its aftermath, on the prob- 
lems arising from Western expansion, and on 
the constantly intensifying slavery issue. The 
author digs deeply into the archives for materi- 
al and comes up with an exhaustive bibli- 
ography that may well serve historians and 
Lincoln biographers in the years to come. 


The study reveals a 
Lincoln, aged thirty-eight. 
ly ambitious, just as he had indicated in his 
first political announcement in 1832. He was 
a bit sure of himself. He could make mistakes 
of judgments, however. He could experience 
defeat and yet not wince. He never complained 
or felt sorry for himself. He was strangely 
tolerant of those who disagreed with him. And 
he was full of the fallacies and tricks of de- 
bate. Dr. Riddle’s analyses of Lincoln's 
speeches on the “Spot” resolutions, on internal 
improvements, on the desirability of electing 
Zachary Taylor in 1848, all take Lincoln to task 
for specious reasoning. 


distinct profile of 
He was inordinate- 


Congressman Abraham Lincoln is another 
valuable addition to Lincolniana. It adds new 
and revealing information. It interprets the 
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facts boldly: and any disagreement with the 
author will probably lie not in the facts but 
in his interpretation of them. It represents the 
modern school of biography by seeking to 
make Lincoln what he was, a man of flesh and 
blood endowed with great talents but with 
human weaknesses, 
EarL W. WILEY 
College of Wooster 


REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM’ IN 


MID - NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERI- 
CA. By Timothy L. Smith. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1957; pp. 253- $4.00. 


Few can discuss revivalism, even its histori- 
cal manifestations, with complete objectivity. 
The Modernist-Protestant, often a _ direct-line 
descendant of the evangelists, surveys his heri- 
tage proudly or suspiciously, with slight nos- 
talgia or deep revulsion. Adherents of the 
smaller sects, the millennial and Pentecostal 
bodies, still consider the protracted meeting an 
integral part of their church programs. His- 
torians often regard outbreaks of religious 
fervor as quaint, boisterous, bizarre, or bawdy 
remnants of a backwoods culture, a recurring 
phenomenon on succeeding frontier. 
Nearly all imply that religious enthusiasts of 
the nineteenth century fought harder to save 
souls for another world and to confound their 
denominational rivals than to reform society. 
Timothy L. Smith’s scholarly work challenges 
successfully many of these views and should 
stimulate a re-examination of revivalism. 

Taking issue with recent historical studies 
which pronounced the revival dead or at least 
impotent by 1840, Smith demonstrates that 
during the ante-bellum years through 1865 
religious fervor actually moved to urban cen- 
ters, where, rather than settling down to other- 
worldly matters, it became in fact the dynamic 
spearhead for social reform and closer coopera- 
tion between denominations. Revivalism thus 
asserts its influence with Darwinism, urban dis- 
content, the new psychology, and industrial 
abuses as a stimulator for the social gospel. 
This impressively documented volume contains 
a more sympathetic and, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, a more accurate picture of the evan- 
gels and their contributions than Charles C. 
Cole’s The Social Ideas of the Northern Evan- 
gelists, 1826-1860. 

Those schooled in theology or the revivalistic 
tradition will enjoy this lively, provocative 
volume. Others may encounter verbal hurdles 
and find the reading tedious. Terms like 
“second blessing,” “perfect love,” “complete 


sanctification,” “holiness,” and other revival- 
istic jargon carry more denotative meanings 
and emotional connotations than the average 
reader possesses. Moreover, the author's prob- 
lem of building a mass of evidence into a com- 
pletely satisfying stylistic model proved nearly 
insuperable, 

Dr. Smith, quite properly, makes no pretense 
at rhetorical analysis. Yet he introduces many 
well-known evangelists and a host of minor 
figures such as John S. Inskip, Walter C. and 
Phoebe Palmer, Wilbur Fisk, and Gilbert Ha- 
ven whose speaking careers might well furnish 
material for more intensive study. For those 
interested in Protestant figures during the nine- 
teenth century, anti-slavery agitation, reform 
movements, and the origins of the social gos- 
pel, this volume is essential. The book has a 
good index and a_ superior bibliographical 
essay. 

PauL H. BOoAse 
Oberlin College 


TREATISES ON PREACHING. By 
Caplan and Henry H. King. 


Harry 


In 1949 when Italian Treatises on Preaching: 
A Book List appeared in SM as the first of a 
series of such bibliographies, Harry Caplan and 
Henry H. King of Cornell introduced their 
compilation by expressing the hope that it 
might stimulate research in a neglected field 
of literature. During the past eight years 
they have published additional lists of Latin, 
French, Spanish, Scandinavian, Dutch, German, 
and English materials, a wealth of resources 
which constitute an extremely significant con- 
tribution toward the fulfillment of the original, 
expressed purpose of the series. Scholars from 
all of the fields of communication will find 
value in the eight lists, which begin with the 
year 1500 and extend to the present time. 


The focal point of the compilations has been 
the rhetoric of preaching, but selections have 
been included to serve the student of the 
practice as well as the theory of preaching In- 
cluded in the treatises are materials on the 
construction and delivery of sermons, critical 
and historical studies, and consideration of spe- 
cialized forms of preaching. Listed articles 
deal with such varied themes as wit and humor 


in the pulpit, freedom of speech in preaching, - 


the social aspects of preaching, the pulpit and 
politics, preaching and advertising, and the 
preacher’s use of literature. 


As in any such monumental project, the lists 
have limitations, most of which are recognized 
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and acknowledged by the compilers. It is 
made clear that the bibliographies are not ex- 
haustive. Actually, they are probably as ex- 
haustive as possible within a single generation 
of scholarship, except for a few peripheral 
areas. For example, in the English list Caplan 
and King “thought it convenient to add a few 
novels, as contributions to history, as it were, 
and criticism, and also a few poems.” As a re- 
sult of this somewhat arbitrary extension, 
Sinclair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry is listed but noth- 
ing of Graham Greene's is included among the 
English works, nor is there reference to Guen- 
ter Rutenborn in German, Kaj Munk in Scan- 
dinavian, or Gabriel Marcel in French. 


The compilers state that they have person- 
ally examined only a small proportion of the 
books and articles, meaning that the lists 
cannot be regarded as evaluations or even as 
classifications, except by historical period. Items 
are listed by centuries, a useful arrangement for 
historical comparison but somewhat awkward for 
other purposes, especially since there are no head- 
ings indicating the particular century of individ- 
ual pages, necessitating a considerable amount of 
leafing back and forth to locate references. 
This is no serious problem with six of the lists, 
which occupy from 10 to go pages each, but the 
English list requires almost 160 pages. The 
scholar making frequent use of these will want 
to make his own table of contents by centuries 
and insert page headings. 

The lists should eventually be collected in 
one volume. At present they are available in 
the following publications: 

“Italian treatises on preaching: a book-list,” 
SM, XVI _ (1949), 243-52- 

“Latin tractates on preaching: a book-list,” 
The Harvard Theological Review, XLII (1949), 
185-206. 

“French tractates on preaching: a book-list,” 
QJS, XXXVI (1950), 296-325. 

“Spanish treatises on preaching: a book-list,” 
SM, XVII (1950), 161-70. 

“Scandinavian treatises on preaching: a book- 
list,” SM, XXI_ (1954), 1-9. 

“Dutch treatises on preaching; a list of books 
and articles,” SM, XXI (1954), 235-47- 

“Pulpit eloquence: a list of doctrinal and his- 
torical studies in English,” SM, XXII (1955), 
1-159. 

“Pulpit eloquence: a list of doctrinal and his- 
torical studies in German,” SM, XXIII (1956), 


1-106. 
J. W. BAcHMAN 


Union Theological Seminary 


LITERATURE AND THE IMAGE OF MAN: 
SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES OF THE EURO. 
PEAN DRAMA AND NOVEL, 1600-1900. 
By Leo Lowenthal. Boston: The Beacon 
Press; 1957; pp- xiv+242. $4.95. 

As a sociologist, Mr. Lowenthal wants to 
know what the great writers of the last three 
hundred years have to say about the value and 
the power of the individual. As a_ liberal 
democrat, he hopes to find in such writers a 
humane concern for personal quality linked 
with a mature awareness of man’s responsibility 
to others and, if possible, a good measure of 
respect for middle-class attention to business, 
We shall not do Lowenthal too much injustice 
if we say that he finds all these good things 
in Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Goethe, though 
not in Calderon and Corneille, and emphati- 
cally not in Knut Hamsun, of whom Lowen- 
thal has nothing good to report. He interprets 
Racine as a rebel against “all authority,” Mo- 
li¢re as a happy and even complacent bour- 
geois, and Ibsen as an individualist recording 
the failure of individualism in his time. 

The essay is filled with sociological jargon: 
societal, hierarchized, structuring and restruc- 
turing, personatized, specificities, and so on. 
After listing statements about truth, mercy, 
and “emotionality” in a speech in Cervantes, 
Lowenthal remarks, “The configuration of these 
categories constitutes in almost complete form 
the philosophy of modern idealism—morally as 
well as epistemologically.” (The Gestalt term 
seems dragged in, and the reference to episte- 
mology is littke more than window-dressing.) He 
describes Lope de Vega as a more or less medi- 
eval realist and Shakespeare, by contrast, as a 
nominalist. Yet for Shakespeare, “such names 
as honor, virtue, fame—although they may 
temporarily have no phenomena to which they 
can be related—denote human attributes 
which can again become part of reality.” 
Doesn't this make Shakespeare a realist? 

The longest chapter is given to Shakespeare's 
The Tempest. Unfortunately the tools of the 
sociologist are grotesquely inappropriate here. 
When we read that the author is going to take 
up work, learning, language, sleep, and sex 
in the still-vexed Bermoothes, we are tempted 
to drown the book deeper than did ever plum- 
met sound. Despite the “non-secular” schol- 
ars, Lowenthal sees the play as an attack on 
decadent feudalism and a brief for “middle- 
class individualism and industriousness.” We 
get the impression that Prospero is a better duke 
than Antonio because Prospero is less feudal— 
indeed, something of an early Whig; actually 
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he is superior because he has cultivated the 
Christian virtues. Nor are Gonzalo and the 
boatswain to be grouped in a middle class an- 
ticipating the coming economic man. Gonzalo 
is a kindly, humorous patrician, and when he 
says that the boatswain’s “complexion is per- 
fect gallows,” the remark combines an indirect 
admission of the man’s competence with a jok- 
ing hint that he will be hanged for resisting 
authority. Shakespeare could respect excellence 
wherever he found it, but he was no prophet 
of bourgeois prowess. 


The study of Shakespeare is probably the 
weakest in the book. The author's approach 
is more appropriate to the examination of 
other writers, notably Ibsen. Here the sociolo- 
gist’s training enables him to say some perti- 
nent and interesting things about the men and 
women of Ibsen. Lowenthal makes the plausible 
suggestion, for example, that although the 
women in Ibsen use a less idealistic vocabulary 
than do the men, the women are the more self- 
less, for they achieve the altruism of love. More- 
over, they “represent the ego-ideal of a 
structured, realistically grounded existence.” 
Ibsen had not read Freud, but he did have a 
good, sensible wife. 

G. McCoLLom 
Western Reserve University 


OEDIPUS AT THEBES. By Bernard Knox. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957; pp. 
Viiit+280. $5.00. 

As literary criticism, Oedipus at Thebes is 
by turns brilliant, infuriating, and disappoint- 
ing. It begins dismayingly with a series of 
statements that, as critical dicta, seem dubious 
or unprovable or irrelevant. Oedipus, the Fore- 
word tells us, is a representative figure in whom 
the essence of the Periclean age is distilled. He 
is at once a “central reference point” for an 
understanding of Sophocles’s time and “a fig- 
ure symbolic of Western man.” By studying 
Oedipus Tyrannus “in terms of the age which 
produced it” (whatever that means) we can 
arrive at its meaning. And its meaning for us 
is the same as its meaning for the fifth-century 
Greeks. 


After such a foreword we are somewhat re- 
assured by the first chapter, which at least be- 
gins with genuine literary criticism. In it Pro- 
fessor Knox convincingly refutes two com- 
monly held fallacies about Oedipus—that it is 
a tragedy of fate and that it is an exemplar of 
Aristotelian tragedy. Yet even in this chapter 
something more than criticism creeps in. For 


instance, Oedipus is sometimes analyzed as 
though he were a representation of a real 
person. Or Knox often writes as though one 
can understand a play only by understanding 
the age in which it was first written. Or, again, 
we come on a remark like this: the intellectual 
progress of Oedipus is “a sort of symbolic his- 
tory of fifth century rationalism” (pp. 47-48). 


Not until the second chapter does one fully un- 
derstand that Knox is writing something other 
than pure literary criticism. After a long descrip- 
tion of Athens as the polis tyrannos this chap- 
ter moves to a comparison of Oedipus and 
Athens itself in which Knox easily proves that 
all of Oecdipus’s traits are the same as the 
traits of the Athenian people. Oedipus, it ap- 
pears, represents not merely the Athenian peo- 
ple, but also, in the third chapter, “the new 
critical and inventive spirit” in Greece (p. 116) 
and finally man—man the conqueror, the in- 
ventor, the measurer (p. 150). In short, Knox 
is writing a kind of cultural history whose aim 
is to prove that Oedipus is a figure as symbol- 
ically potent as Hamlet. 


In order to show Oedipus as a “culture hero,” 
Knox works out various parallels between the 
actions of the play and the scientific, literary, 
and political activities of fifth-century Greece. 
When he analyzes the play, he brings a remark- 
able delicacy and insight to his linguistic 
analysis; and when he moves out to the numer- 
ous analogues he reveals a mature command 
of Greek thought and literature. But precisely 
this movement from the play outward leaves 
one uneasy. For instance, Knox shows that 
Oedipus uses words frequently used by the 
scientists of the fifth century. Is it then con- 
vincing to conclude that “the language of the 
play identifies Oedipus as the symbolic repre- 
sentative of the new critical and inventive 
spirit” (p. 116)? The action of the play can 
be likened to a legal investigation: is it neces- 
sary or valid to call this “a characteristically 
Athenian process” (p. 78)? Why not Roman 
or Elizabethan? Oecdipus is certainly a para- 
deigma of man: but what tragic hero is not? 
In other words, how valid is it to take a dra- 
matic device (which is all that Oedipus prop- 
erly is) out of its context and transform it into 
a “culture hero”? 


Oedipus at Thebes then, is a curious amal- 
gam of history and criticism. As cultural his- 
tory, it is voluminously documented, ingeniously 
argued, and interestingly written. As literary 
criticism, it is so good in places (like the excel- 
lent last chapter) that at least one reader was 
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disappointed whenever it departed from dra- 
matic analysis. 
EDWARD PARTRIDGE 
Bucknell University 


PARIS THEATRE AUDIENCES IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By John Lough. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957; pp. vii+293. 
$7.20. 


Theatre differs from other art forms with the 
requirement of an audience to participate in 
the theatrical experience. A play for com- 
plete expression should be attended by a live 
audience. Theatre historians and critics al- 
ways have interest in spectators. It is im- 
portant to know who attended the theatre, 
where they sat or stood, and the number that 
comprised the group. Alongside these facts 
are placed records of spectator reactions and 
statements of social and economic status. 

Difficulties attend a study of spectators in 
the theatre. Too often generalizations are 
formulated with little reference to fact, and 
these pronouncements, with repetition, become 
imbedded in our minds. Documentary evidence 
is frequently sporadic, illusive, contradictory, 
and sometimes entirely lacking. 

Mr. Lough, with a vivid awareness of the 
pitfalls, has tackled the French theatre of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
French theatre of these significant periods 
means the theatres in Paris, and for Paris, it 
means principally the audiences at the Comédie 
Francaise. 

This study concerns the Ancien Régime ex- 
tending from the early years of the seventeenth 
century to 1789. The Régime readily falls in- 
to three theatrical periods. The early period, 
from 1600 to 1630, concerns spectators at 
court and at the Hotel de Bourgogne for plays 
of Hardy, Mairet, Rotrou, Du Ryer, and others. 
The middle period, from 1630 to 1715, deals 
with audiences at rival theatres, the Marais 
and Hoétel de Bourgogne, and the establishment 
of the Comédie Frangaise in 1680 with plays of 
Corneille, Racine and Moliére. The final 
period, from 1715 to 1789, concerns principally 
the two privileged playhouses, the Comédie 
Francaise and the TheAtre Italien, with plays 
of Marivaux, Voltaire, La Chaussée, Beaumar- 
chais, and others. 

With precision and care, Mr. Lough has 
examined documentary evidence related to 
spectators. While the study in his own words 
“falls far short of what has been dreamed of,” 
Mr. Lough has accepted the evidence (or lack 


of it) for what it reveals and has codified the 
materials with frank reality. Assumptions and 
standardized theories are carefully considered 
and then refined in light of evidence. Several 
instances will illustrate. 


In the early decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is usually thought that audiences at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne were almost entirely 
plebeian. Ordinary taste and low grade of 
playwriting were credited to lack of aristo- 
cratic patronage. Mr. Lough points out that 
the French court did not reject the theatre, that 
both men and women at court along with the 
King saw the same plays as presented to normal 
Paris audiences, that there was not one set of 
plays for court spectators and another set for 
the Bourgogne group. Apparently, court taste 
was far from elevated and the paucity of good 
scripts cannot be blamed on the plebs. 


The golden age of French theatre (1630-1715) 
is coupled with court aristocracy, the domina- 
tion of the French Academy, and the strong 
hand of Richelieu. While the aristocracy were 
strongly represented and their influence on 
plays was dominant, Mr. Lough draws atten- 
tion to the point that the parterre (pit) was 
peopled with solid bourgeois (merchants, pro- 
fessional men, writers) along with some noble- 
men. Referred to with contempt by dramatists, 
a middle-class clientele diluted the ranks 
although their influence on plays was negli- 
gible. 


In the eighteenth century, with privileged 
theatres (Comédie Francaise and Theatre 
Italien) on the decline, particularly from 1760 
on, the aristocracy still provided many specta- 
tors in these theatres. The rise of a middle- 
class patronage, however, was evident. The pit 
was crowded mostly with men of quality and 
culture. Lawyers, schoolmasters, writers, stu- 
dents stood alongside army officers and now 
and then a nobleman. 


For the theatre historian, Mr. Lough has 
charts of spectators attending the Comédie 
Francaise from 1681 to 1774, which are based 
on Lancaster’s eminent study but are revised 
in the light of this new study. He also has a 
competent production listing of Moliére’s plays 
at the Comédie. For the critic, Mr. Lough has 
underscored significant reactions which con- 
tributed to the development of the drame. 
With the latter, theatrical focus shifted from 
Paris to the provinces, where this new type of 
play had a better reception. 

Joun H. McDowe 
The Ohio State University 
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ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By 
Edward Gordon Craig. New York: Theatre 
Arts Books, 1956; pp. xxiiit+296; 7 plates. 
$4.75. 


AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918. By Joseph 
Wood Krutch. (Revised edition.) New York: 
George Braziller, 1957; pp. xiit+344. $5.00. 


ON ACTORS AND THE ART OF ACTING, 
George Henry Lewes. New York: Grove Press, 
1957; pp. 237. Paper, $1.45. Hardbound, 


$3.50. 


Craig’s apocalyptic vision of the modern 
theatre is almost too familiar to bear comment. 
Here again is that 1905-11 plea for a noble 
concept of theatre, ecstatic, aristocratic, anti- 
naturalist, and anti-crowd. And if Craig's 
murky style is sometimes exasperatingly ob- 
scure, his over-all intentions are always clear. 
This sweeping vision of theatre as the grand 
synthetic art, a complex metaphor fused out 
of all the “crafts” of the theatre, continues to 
exert an inspiring influence on many who must 
daily bark their shins against its practical 
problems. Among our important directors and 
acting teachers, Lee Strasberg employs Craig's 
terminology, referring always to the “craft of 
acting” as a part of a larger artistic whole. The 
first editions of the book had a way of sur- 
reptitiously vanishing from library stacks, for 
the used-book price was well beyond the re- 
sources of most theatre students. Now hand- 
somely reproduced with a new selection of 
seven of Craig’s designs and drawings, this im- 
portant matrix work of our modern theatre is 
indeed welcome. 

Krutch’s American Drama Since 1918, which 
first appeared just before the war, has been 
republished with a short chapter appended to 
bring his survey up to date. Its subtitle, “an 
informal history,” indicates the general pur- 
pose and scope of the work. Professor Krutch’s 
felicitous style is directed not toward the schol- 
arly reader, but toward that upper-middle-class 
audience which supports the Broadway play- 
house. Consequently, he is free to write as he 
pleases, without reference to a rigid critical 
framework. 

The past forty years of Broadway theatre 
pass in review before Professor Krutch’s gra- 
cious eye. His probing evaluations often dis- 
play a smart insight into his materials, suggest- 
ing critical themes for elaboration by more 
sober classroom critics. 


Just as often, Krutch’s delightful facility 
gives the academic mind pause. He reasons, for 


example, that the great length of O'Neill's 
Long Day’s Journey is justified by the effect of 
solidity which is thereby gained, and further 
asserts that there is not “even a suggestion of 
symbolism, bright undergraduates will be 
structural meandering of O'Neill's autobi- 
ography, making the role of Mary Tyrone 
almost unplayable, would make for a more 
accurate understanding of the play. As for 
symbolism, bright undergraduates will be 
quick to point out O'Neill's use of the gather- 
ing fog and the call of the foghorn. 

Krutch’s book is several notches below Pro- 
fessor Downer’s review of the last fifty years 
of our drama, but the first chapter on the 
background of the modern American theatre, 
and the third chapter, skillfully summarizing 
O’Neill’s career, should be splendid collateral 
reading in drama classes. 

Lewes’ On Actors and the Art of Acting is 
one of the most important nineteenth-century 
critiques of acting. In the history of our theatre 
there have been very few writers who could 
look at a piece of acting and evaluate their 
impressions cogently. Riccoboni, Hazlitt, West 
land Marston, G. B. Shaw, and Lewes are 
among the gifted few. And I am inclined to 
place Lewes above Shaw. 

Lewes offers first-hand accounts of acting 
in the period 1825 to 1875. He analyzes in de- 
tail the acting craft of the two Keans, Rachel, 
Macready, Mathews, Lemaitre, Salvini, and 
many other theatre artists of that golden age 
of acting. Also included are critical impressions 
of visits to the stages of Paris, Germany, and 
Spain in the sixties, as well as his famous essay 
on “natural” acting. Directors and student 
actors will find vivid instruction for their work 
in these lively observations. And experienced 
actors may well find themselves wishing that 
their work were appraised by modern reviewers 
with such caution as the exacting patience 
Lewes took to judge fairly. Lewes had seen 
Salvini play six times. But he apologized for 
his critical estimate, insisting that what he had 
to say must be regarded merely as a first im- 
pression! 

Jack 
University of Miami 


THEATRE SCENECRAFT. By Vern Adix. 
Anchorage, Kentucky: The Children’s Thea- 
tre Press, 1956; pp. xxiit+gog. $6.50. 

There is much to be grateful for in Professor 
Adix’s well conceived and admirably executed 
book. Theatre Scenecraft will find a solid niche 
in libraries and personal collections between 
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the simple handbook for the beginning tech- 
nician and more advanced manuals for various 
specialists. Written in clear and direct language, 
the text is well supported by a prodigality of 
carefully integrated sketches and photographs 
rarely seen today in this era of high publishing 
costs. The result is both handsome and useful. 


Calling upon his wide and long experience as 
a theatre technician and designer, Professor 
Adix has provided material for a thorough 
grounding in the basic techniques of scenery 
construction and painting, stage rigging and 
shifting, lighting, and scenery planning. More- 
over, both the beginning and the experienced 
scenewright will find many shortcuts and 
simplified procedures to save time, money, and 
energy. And the author has also gone beyond 
the usual treatment of fundamentals in both 
breadth and depth, including much valuable 
material not ordinarily presented in books on 
scenecraft. There are such features as recom- 
mendations on the selection of tools and 
materials, a fine chapter devoted to the nature 
and psychology of color, a compact summary 
of major furniture styles, and a remarkably 
lucid chapter on stage design. From the great 
wealth of matter which he might have used, 
the author has exercised careful selectivity 
and has treated his topics both clearly and 
thoroughly. 

One of the chief virtues of the book lies in 
its lack of oracular pretensions, in the author's 
frank recognition that the art of the theatre 
technician and designer is a constantly chang- 
ing one which continually presents fresh prob- 
lems for which solutions must be found. He 
must be alert for new techniques and new 
products to help him with situations both old 
and new rather than relying on tradition and 
convention. The spirit of the whole is to en- 
courage and stimulate the theatre worker to 
accept these challenges as opportunities to be 
seized with enthusiasm and imagination. We 
should be fortunate indeed to have many more 
such genuinely creative technicians as_ this 
book both reveals and aims to inspire. 

Theatre Scenecraft should find a wide and 
appreciative audience in schools and colleges, 
community theatres, recreational dramatic 
groups, children’s theatres, and other pro- 
ducing units which must train their own tech- 
nicians and designers. A thorough grasp of the 
material included here will go far towards 
solving both their technical and their artistic 
problems. 

Joun A. WALKER 
Michigan State University 


A SWINGER OF BIRCHES: A PORTRAIT 
OF ROBERT FROST. By Sidney Cox. With 
an introduction by Robert Frost. New York: 
New York University Press, 1957; pp. xi+177. 
$3.75. 

The countless friends of Robert Frost—the 
hundreds who know him personally and the 
thousands who know him through his great 
verse—will welcome this “portrait” of the 
poet. It is written with insight, affection, and 
intense sincerity by a man of letters whose 
friendship with the poet covered more than 
forty years. Apparently it was a rich and many- 
sided friendship, too, including intellectual 
and personal comradeship, mutual admiration, 
and shared experience. 

The book is not biography, although one 
senses the life of the poet whose ideas are being 
analyzed; it is not literary criticism, although 
the insights gained will enrich one’s under- 
standing of Frost’s poetry; and it is not anec- 
dote, although the hints of shared experiences 
make one wish that now and then these hints 
had been elaborated. The author, the late 
Sidney Cox of Dartmouth, has adhered rigidly 
to his purpose of avoiding biography, criticism, 
and anecdote, and has attempted instead to ex- 
plain the essence of Frost’s mind and points of 
view, to illuminate and synthesize all the in- 
sights and contradictions and paradoxes which 
have made Robert Frost an unusual human 
being and a great poet. In short, as the author 
says in his preface, his book is “a portrait of 
the wholeness of a man, ... the most lively 
and understanding and coherently constructed 
man I have known.” 

The style of the book is terse and succinct. 
There is no adornment of language and little 
elaboration or illustration of ideas. At its best 
the writing has the force of epigram, as in the 
passage which reads: 

He cherishes no ideal image of what per- 
son, bird, or brook should be. He is, 
therefore, hospitable to discrepancies. He 
welcomes variations. He continues to look, 
long after he sees what to call a thing and 
often finds something to love. 


At its worst, the style of the writing is some- 
what crabbed and obscure, as in the paragraph 
which opens Chapter XXIX: 

Correspondence, he said, “is all there is to 
satisfaction.” But he also said: “Keep off 
each other and keep each other off.” We 
feel the twinge of ambiguity. We are ma- 
ture beyond the taste for dry wine when 
we can agree to both. 
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The book cannot be read rapidly and 
skimmingly; it requires slow and steady con- 
centration. The author assists the reader to 
follow the development of the ideas by label- 
ing his brief chapters with topic sentences 
which form a sequence of ideas, such as the 
following: 

Chapter XXIII. He excites with sight and 


insight. 

Chapter XXIV. Yet he is homely and 
parochial. 

Chapter XXV. His aim is “in singing not 
to sing.” 


Chapter XXVI. Keeping tangent always 
to common sense. 

Chapter XXVII. Putting a straightedge on 
a curve. 


On the whole it is a rewarding book because 
much of the essence of Robert Frost comes 
through, not only in the many stimulating 
quotations from Frost's conversations but also 
in the interpretations furnished by Mr. Cox. 
Certainly the intellectual honesty of the author, 
his devotion to a difficult task, his unwilling- 
ness to popularize, and his desire to share his 
understanding of a wise and complex character 
are patent and impressive. When one finishes 
the book, it is not difficult to appreciate why 
the author called Robert Frost “the wisest man, 
and one of the two deepest and most honest 
thinkers, I know.” 

GArFF B. WILSON 
University of California, Berkeley 


THE MAN IN THE NAME: ESSAYS ON 
THE EXPERIENCE OF POETRY. By 
Leonard Unger. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1956; pp. xii+249. $4.00. 


This book is a collection of seven essays 
which deal with the interpretation of poets 
and their works (including a play by Shake- 
speare). The author's focus is sharply on the 
text; his aim is clarification. Though he may 
glance in passing at problems of source, in- 
fluence, and definition, he does so in an effort 
to see the text more clearly, to discover its 
larger meaning. 

In an essay on Henry IV Mr. Unger points 
out the “ironical parallelisms” of Hal, Henry, 
and Falstaff which work to reinforce the 
thematic structure of the play. At times Hal 
seems like Falstaff and at times like his father, 
and in his resemblance to each there is the 
common element of willful deception which 
Hal is finally brought to recognize and to reject 
in what is certainly the central movement of 
the play—the transformation of the rebellious 


young prince into the responsible ruler. The 
author's reading of the play, though perceptive 
and accurate, seems to overlook the more essen- 
tial thematic implications of the double plot. 

In a_ skillful explication of Keats’ “To 
Autumn,” Mr. Unger shows the achievement 
of symbol in realistic description and relates 
the implicit theme of the poem—the inter- 
dependence of beauty and melancholy—to 
other great odes. 


In discussing Donne, the author redefines 
“metaphysical.” Asserting that the term is in- 
adequately understood by Ransom, Tate, Eliot, 
and Brooks, he finds that its major factors are 
“complexity of attitudes” and “a preoccupa- 
tion with the unity-disunity problem.” His 
point of view is ably supported by a detailed 
examination of Donne's “The Good Morrow,” 
“The Canonization,” and “Twicknam Garden.” 


In these chapters, Mr. Unger has incidentally 
dealt with T. S. Eliot as critic. In the remain- 
ing essays, his concern is with Mr. Eliot as 
poet. The excellent analysis of “Ash Wednes- 
day” will be of considerable interest for the 
light it throws upon Eliot’s use of The Dark 
Night of the Soul, a prose work of the six- 
teenth-century Spanish mystic St. John of the 
Cross. In the last essay the author is again 
concerned with questions of source. He dis- 
cusses the influence of La Forgue and Conrad 
on Eliot. Though the presence in Eliot's early 
poetry of images and rhythms characteristic of 
La Forgue has frequently been observed, Unger 
notes their appearance in the late poems and 
in the plays as well. He develops the asser- 
tion that Conrad’s The Heart of Darkness “has 
a singular and major relevance to the styles 
and themes of Eliot's poetry and of his plays 
and ultimately a relevance to our reading of 
Eliot's work.” It is in this chapter, I think, 
that the author makes his most substantial 
contribution, 

Davin Lairp 
Oberlin College 


MACHINE TRANSLATION OF LANGUAGES. 
Edited by William N. Locke and A. Donald 
Booth. New York: The Technology Press of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and John Wiley, 1955; pp. xii+243. $6.00. 


Here is the first important collection of 
scholarly writing on MT, or the problems of 
translating languages without benefit of men— 
by machines. Of course, this statement is not 
quite true because men still have to “program” 
the processes of the machine and then evaluate 
its performances. 
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The fourteen essays include such titles as 
Warren Weaver's famous paper on translation 
(written on 15 July 1949 and a landmark in 
the new science), “Some Methods of Mechan- 
ized Translation,” “Speech Input,” “The Me- 
chanical Determination of Meaning,” “Model 
English,” “Idioms,” and “Syntax and_ the 
Problem of Multiple Meaning.” These and the 
other essays are bound to be of interest to 
teachers of speech. 


There are, we learn from Stuart Dodd, ten 
rules to follow in preparing English for transla- 
tion by machines. “Of the ten rules, the three 
most needed by the machines be that words 
should have just one order, one meaning, and 
one form in grammar. Model English can 
achieve 100%, regularity by standardizing: (a) 
the chief word order, and (b) the chief mean- 
ing of each word, and (c) all inflections of 
grammar by using particles (which be in- 
variant syntax words like es, er, ed, and ing, 
for the plural, the acter, the acted on, and the 
acting respectively).” This is a passage from the 
chapter which is written in Model English. 


What is the future of mechanized transla- 
tion? If you think MT is just another fad 
you are mistaken. The demand for ready com- 
munication from one language to another is so 
great that we are bound to see progress even 
at the expense of meaning in the early stages. 
The modern applications of electronics make 
it possible to do in minutes and hours tasks 
that have taken researchers years and years to 
do. Concordances, for example, that formerly 
took the lifetimes of teams of scholars to com- 
pile are now possible to complete with the 
greatest reliability in a remarkably short time. 


The essay on “Speech Input” by W. N. 
Locke, head of the Department of Modern 
Languages at M.I.T., is especially provocative. 
We learn that the Intelligent Machines Re- 
search Corporation has built a machine that 
can identify the letters of one or more fonts 
of type. This is the first step in translating 
from one printed page to another. The auto- 
matic recognition of handwritten symbols and 
of speech sounds is not yet so far advanced. 
But Professor Locke estimates that at least 
$300,000 a year is being spent on the problem. 
Bell Laboratories has produced AUDREY, the 
automatic Digit Recognizer “which automat- 
ically identifies the numbers ‘zero’ to ‘nine’ 
when spoken by a male voice under suitable 
conditions of clarity of articulation, noise load, 
etc. It does not work with children’s and 
women’s voices; they are too different from 
men’s. . . . If it could reliably detect ten words 
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of English, we might hope that litthe AUDREY 
could gradually learn more and more words, 
but, for the moment, its recognition vocabu- 
larly is about that of some pet.” 

Professor Locke is not hopeful for any im- 
mediate success with the problem of translating 
human speech by machine. For some years, it 
would seem, the translators at the UN Assem- 
bly are safe in their jobs. 

Professor Leon E. Dostert of Georgetown 
University gives in Chapter 8 the details of 
the Georgetown-IBM Experiment of  trans- 
lating Russian and English. Much progress has 
been made since 1954. 

On 31 July 1957 the newspapers carried a 
story about the research of Peter Toma, a 
physics instructor at California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. Whereas earlier research 
at Bell Laboratories and the University of 
London centered on transmitting the spoken 
word into a machine that recognizes each letter 
and word and transforms them into figures 
that go into a computer and are printed by 
electric typewriters in another language, Toma 
has taken another approach. He is building an 
apparatus that tunes itself to an individual's 
pattern of speech. Then his speech wave 
motions are fed into an acoustic recognizer. 
The recognizer compares the waves with basic 
patterns and determines which one is closest 
to the incoming wave. The pattern is then ex- 
pressed by a sequence of numbers which are 
fed into a huge computer. The computer with 
its reservoir of commands selects the equivalent 
or closest equivalent in its dictionary. “Then 
it translates the word or phrase, depending on 
the pauses in the speech, and an electric type- 
writer writes down the translated speech. Later, 
a speech synthesizer will acoustically present 
the translated words or phrases.” 

The above is an account of events to come, 
not as they are. But do not despair. Machines 
are here to stay, and as soon as they can re- 
ceive “good numbers” and plenty of them 
almost anything is possible. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, read this book and stay around a few 
years. The problem of passing the qualifying 
examinations in languages for the doctorate 
will be so simple the requirement may even be 
set aside! H. F. Harpinc 

The Ohio State University 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES: STUDIES IN 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE. By David  Aber- 
crombie. London, New York, and Toronto: 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1956; pp. 
v+97. $1.10. 
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In the United States a great influx of foreign 
students has occurred since the end of the 
second World War. Many teachers of speech 
and English have turned with marked dedica- 
tion to the job of helping these visiting stu- 
dents get a start in the use of the English 
language, particularly in spoken English. As 
with any new interest group, there is a ten- 
dency to feel that our teaching is the main 
channel of endeavor. Americans are prone to 
have such a feeling because descriptive linguis- 
tics in this country has made a substantial con- 
tribution toward language learning and also 
because the Army and Navy, during the war, 
demonstrated several new features of language 
teaching. 

It is with admiration and surprise, therefore, 
that the reader of this book discovers that 
Professor Abercrombie, head of the Department 
of Phonetics of the University of Edinburgh, 
knows more about American trends in descrip- 
tive linguistics than most American teachers 
and that he has been at the job of teaching 
foreign students for twenty-five years. It is, 
incidentally, gratifying to the teacher of speech 
to find that he quotes from de Laguna as well 
as from American linguists. 

It should be pointed out at once that this 
is not a workbook, a syllabus, or a text. It is 
rather a collection of talks to teachers. The 
chapter which will probably be of the most 
immediate interest is the one called “English 
Accents.” Here are recorded facts about the 
attitude of English people toward different 
styles of pronunciation which have, before this, 
remained largely a matter of conjecture. It is 
often said that an American accent is distaste- 
ful to the average British citizen. However, 
Professor Abercrombie says, “The idea that 
American, for example, is an unsuitable accent 
for Standard English is an anachronism, a relic 
of a peculiarly silly snobbery which is almost 
extinct in England (where it originated), al- 
though it lingers abroad.” 

The section called “Making Conversation” is 
also one which will be immediately useful. The 
author has worked out a method for helping 
the newcomer to learn to employ the conver- 
sational fill-ins which are so much a part of 
politeness and social grace. His scheme is an 
ingenious one. 


To a teacher about to buy his first recording 
machine, the chapter called “The Use of Re- 
cordings” will be a treasure. The explanation 
of the difference between disc and tape re- 
cordings and the hints for making “formal” 


and “informal” recordings are carefully set 
down and excellent in content. 

Although Dr. Abercrombie is conversant 
with the newest American theories concerning 
language teaching, on several points he takes 
a stand which is in opposition to the beliefs 
of one of the main schools of thought in this 
country. He opposes the idea that the oral 
language must be taught first to foreign stu- 
dents. His reason is that the process is an 
artificial one anyway, since the learners are 
adults, not children. He is not in favor of an 
overemphasis on perfection of pronunciation 
for foreign learners. As he puts it, “Most lan- 
guage learners need no more than a com- 
fortably intelligible pronunciation. . . . I be- 
lieve that pronunciation teaching should have, 
not a goal which must of necessity be normally 
an unrealized ideal, but a limited purpose 
which will be completely fulfilled: the attain- 
ment of intelligibility.” 

This thin, paper-covered book, printed in 
Great Britain, has the advantage of being 
very inexpensive. Even at several times the cost, 
it would be a sound investment for the desk of 
every teacher of English as a second language. 

ELIZABETH CARR 
University of Hawaii 


STUDY OF SOUNDS: ARTICLES CONTRI- 
BUTED IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE PHONETIC SOCIE- 
TY OF JAPAN. Compiled by the Phonetic 
Society of Japan. Tokyo, 1957; pp. 549- 


According to the brief history of the Society 
(pp. 445-49), this is its eighth publication under 
the general title, Study of Sounds. 

Since the body of the book consists of 28 
separate articles plus two appendices, a sum- 
mary of the nature of its contents seems ap- 
propriate. Nineteen of the articles are in 
Japanese by Japanese; the remaining nine, in 
English by, with one exception, Japanese or 
American writers. Each Japanese article is 
summarized in English, except for one in 
French; each English contribution, in Japanese. 
In the main, Appendixes I and II are in Japa- 
nese. Appendix I is a long, classified bibliog- 
raphy of research studies, lectures, and the 
like, published or recommended by the Society. 
Published research studies listed deal with 
general principles, transcription, experimental 
and _ historical phonetics, Japanese dialectology, 
foreign languages, and phonetic pedagogy. 
(The reviewer is indebted to Professor Hyman 
Kublin, Department of History, Brooklyn Col- 
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lege, for the translation of the key to this 
bibliography.) Appendix II is a record of the 
Society's commemorative meeting in 1955. 
Except for three general articles and one each 
about Russian, Polish, and Manchu, the con- 
tributions are about English or Japanese, or 
both. 


This last indicates a relative uniformity of 
interest among the contributors, as do some 
other facts about the content of the articles, 
but as grouping by nature of content reveals, 
there is diversity as well as uniformity of in- 
terest reflected. Aside from the languages of 
concern, discussions of the closely related sub- 
jects of accent, stress, and intonation make up 
the largest group. So much concern with this 
general topic seems significant. True, seven of 
the eleven articles deal with accent in various 
Japanese dialects, but there are also discussions 
of English stress and Russian and English in- 
tonation. The editorial grouping of the eight 
articles on Japanese dialects possibly indicates 
an intended dialectological survey. 

Other groupings show a variety of interests. 
Six articles, four about English by Japanese, 
could be classed as historical studies. Two of 
these relate phonetics and the Japanese and 
English theatre. Two contributions repre- 
sent the field of voice science, one on Polish 
vowels, one comparing Japanese and English 
articulation. One of the three comparative 
articles deals with Japanese and English con- 
sonant phonemes from the standpoint of the 
teaching of English to Japanese and is one of 
four articles in the area of phonemics. Finally, 
there are also two other articles concerned 
with the problems of the Japanese student of 
English. 

Because of the nature and scope of its con- 
tent and because of what it tells directly and 
indirectly about the study of phonetics and 
allied subjects in Japan, this book deserves 
attention. 

James W. ABEL 
Brooklyn College 


BRITISH BROADCASTING: RADIO AND 
TELEVISION IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM. By Burton Paulu. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1956; pp. xii+457.- 
$6.00. 

Great Britain and the United States share a 
common cultural and political heritage and yet 
take completely different roads in broadcasting. 
This fact has always made Great Britain’s 
system second in interest only to our own. 
Considering this interest, we might say that the 


kind of comprehensive survey and appraisal of 
British broadcasting available in this volume 
has been long overdue. On the other hand, we 
might also express gratitude that the author 
waited long enough to permit consideration of 
a recent basic change in the British system, the 
introduction of competitive, commercial tele- 
vision. 

This book is strong in two ways: in its array 
of facts about all phases of radio and television 
in Great Britain and in its evaluation of the 
kind of broadcasting that results. In both of 
these areas the effects of the author's year in 
Great Britain as a Fulbright scholar are clearly 
evident. He speaks with the kind of authority 
that can come only from actual presence on 
the scene. He has not been content, however, 
merely to present his own opinions, but has 
included the reactions of important segments 
of the British people to their own system. 
What is said, moreover, can be applied not 
only to Great Britain but to broadcasting 
systems in free societies everywhere. 

The book begins with a history of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Independent 
Television Authority. A consideration of such 
topics as finance, staff, and technical facilities 
follows. Major attention is then given to a 
painstaking analysis and appraisal of pro- 
gramming in both radio and television. The 
concluding chapters deal with the audience 
and with external broadcasting. The organi- 
zation of the book is clear and consistent. In 
describing its style one might well use words 
that the author uses to characterize BBC 


newscasting: “impersonal, sober, and quiet,” 
although occasional anecdotes lighten his 
sternly factual approach. Among the _ items 


of information of particular interest to this 
reviewer are the report that radio drama still 
flourishes in England, that the BBC, despite 
its dedication to uplift, broadcasts better en- 
tertainment programs than informational ones, 
and that British and American tastes in pro- 
grams are virtually identical notwithstanding 
the impact of two systems dominated by com- 
pletely different philosophies. 

This is a valuable and much needed book. 
It deserves a place on the shelf of everyone 
interested in broadcasting. 

Epcar E. WILLIs 
University of Michigan 


CERTAIN LANGUAGE SKILLS IN CHIL- 
DREN: THEIR DEVELOPMENT AND IN- 
TERRELATIONSHIPS. By Mildred C. 
Templin. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1957; pp. xviiit+183. $4.00. 
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Miss Templin’s study illustrates a receptivity 
to new ideas on the part of speech therapists. 
Even as recently as 1940, they were assuring 
each other that children of kindergarten age 
could not be expected to master all the sounds 
of ‘our language and that even the end of 
their first school year was a dubious terminal 
date for learning them. Miss Templin shows 
that mastery by the age of eight is a better 
expectancy. While “the over-all accuracy of 
speech sounds by the three-year-old is approxi- 
mately fifty percent that of the eight-year-olds, 
it is not until the age of eight that ninety-five 
percent accuracy is attained.” She has done 
therapists a service in making this fact avail- 
able to parents, classroom teachers, and ad- 
ministrators. 

Also valuable is the section that shows the 
ages of greatest increment in discrimination of 
speech sounds. Forty percent of the increment 
occurs between three and five years, only ten 
percent between five and eight. It may be a 
surprise to learn that the three-year-old is 
two-thirds as grammatically accurate as_ the 
eight-year-old. 

Sex differences in the learning of speech 
sounds are shown to be not so great as usually 
believed. Girls obtain the greater proportion of 
high scores in each area of the test, except 
that of recognition vocabulary. “It may be 
that the test used to measure recognition vo- 
cabulary . . . is comparable to a range of in- 
formation test.” The author ventures to sur- 
mise that the difference in language ability 
of the two sexes may have become less pro- 
nounced “in keeping with the shift toward a 
single standard in child care and training in 
the last few decades.” 

The study shows that the children of the 
higher socio-economic groups, having generally 
higher intelligence scores, also have higher per- 
formance scores on these tests. 

As in any study of the complexity of this 
one, areas are discovered where further re- 
search needs to be done. Miss Templin in- 
dicates directions in which these investigations 
should be pointed. The encouraging fact is 
that she has provided a firm base for such re- 
search. 

Dorotuy KESTER 
Akron Public Schools 


YOUR CHILD'S SPEECH. By Flora Rheta 
Schreiber. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1956; pp. 256. $3.50. 

This book, as its title suggests, is aimed 
directly at parents, and most of the shots are 


squarely in the round bullseye. The author 
has excellent ammunition as well, based on 
research which is never obtrusive and upon a 
wealth of observation which rings true to 
the mark. Books like this are written with two 
motives: to help parents follow the fascinating 
development of the most significant of all 
childhood behaviors and to prevent speech 
defects by providing the necessary information 
concerning normal and abnormal speech at 
each age level. 

The approach is exhortative. Parents are 
told, commanded, and urged on each page to 
notice this or do that, a style which made this 
reviewer at least feel both peppered and pep- 
pery. On the other hand, the book is written in 
simple and vivid language quite appropriate 
to the comprehension needs of the intelligent 
and educated parent. Each basic unit of in- 
formation is given an_ illustration, usually 
couched in terms of a specific child's behavior. 
This is another “Johnny” book, telling how 
Johnny learned to talk or why Barbara did 
not. 

Part I stresses the responsibility of parents 
for providing good models for the developing 
child and for creating the conditions which 
are conducive to optimal speech development. 
Part II describes the speech and other behavior 
for each age level of the first five years. The 
author wisely stresses the range of maturing 
communication skills at each of these levels 
and calls attention to the environmental in- 
fluences which may retard or ward the acquisi- 
tion of speech. Part III deals with the child 
who develops slowly but normally, the child 
with a speech defect, and the gifted child. The 
author’s treatment of the gifted child is par- 
ticularly excellent. 

General impression: accurate information 
simply presented; a good book for parents who 
want to know how some children learn to talk 
normally and why others do not. 

C. VAN RIPER 
Western Michigan University 


SPEECH DISORDERS, PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES OF THERAPY. By Mildred F. 
Berry and Jon Eisenson, New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1956; pp. 573. $6.75. 


Just as the authors’ book a decade ago filled 
an important need for a text that compiled 
without bias the pertinent and relevant ma- 
terial about the “defective in speech,” so will 
their new publication be a most valuable con- 
tribution to teaching libraries. While the new 
text reprints some of the useful exercise ma- 
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terial, the two books otherwise show little re- 
semblance to each other. By design, Speech Dis- 
orders is a new book and not a revision. Like 
its forerunner, it avoids adherence to any 
school of thought and it is heavily documented 
to provide source reference and more exten- 
sive reading for advanced students. It presents 
a “comprehensive and systematized knowledge 
of the chief disorders of speech” and is read- 
able enough for the beginning professional 
student but detailed enough to challenge 
older scholars. 

The first three chapters deal easily with the 
nature and development of speech and with 
correlated factors. Errors of young children 
are wisely included at this point, thus implying 
the normal nature of these deviations. There 
follows in Chapter Four the much more diffi- 
cult neurological explanation of the speech 
process, making the student then ready to 
study speech variations resulting from a_ re- 
tarded onset or development. Chapter Seven 
then deals with the therapy for delayed speech, 
and Chapter Eight with the treatment of ar- 
ticulation problems of older children and 
adults. The following two chapters on voice 
diserders are, in this reviewer's opinion, the 
most noteworthy of the text. Not only is the 
treatment of this illusive subject rational and 
well-supported as to etiological factors, but it 
makes sense therapeutically. 

Three chapters are devoted to stuttering, 
with the material clearly and wisely organized 
first with an explanation of the many points 
of view on the cause and nature of stuttering, 
followed by a discussion of therapy for young 
and primary stutterers with the third of the 
trilogy a treatment of the advanced stuttering 
syndrome. The chapter on speech rehabilita- 
tion in cleft palate is an excellent example of 
the red-thread of emphasis throughout the 
book on the total rehabilitation of the affected 
person rather than upon cold and calculating 
definitions of disorders, per se. The same 
warmth in the application of scientific evi- 
dence is felt in the following chapters on 
cerebral palsy, aphasia (three chapters), and 
hearing. 

The appendix is large and very helpful, 
having first a section of supplementary ana- 
tomical, physiological, and neurological de- 
scription and then inventories, tests, scales, 
and case history forms. The entire book is 
extremely valuable and understandable and is 
hereby highly recommended. 


Lester L. HALE 
University of Florida 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 
By Jon Eisenson and Mardel Ogilvie. New 
York: Macmillan, 1957; pp. 294. $4.25. 


This book is primarily a textbook for the class- 
room teacher, although the public-school thera- 
pist will find the various chapters particularly 
helpful in planning in-service training meet- 
ings. 

Fourteen chapters compose the book, with 
eight devoted to definition, diagnosis, and 
treatment of speech problems. The intro- 
ductory chapters are “Speech Education for 
the Speech Handicapped and Normal Speak- 
ing Child,” “Classification and Incidence of 
Speech Defects,” “Standards of Speech in the 
Classroom,” and “Development of Language in 
Children.” The last two chapters are “The 
Teacher as a Speaker” and “Speech Correc- 
tion Services.” 

This reviewer would have liked the organiza- 
tion of the book better if much of the last 
chapter, “Speech Correction Services,” had 
been placed at the beginning of the book in 
order to emphasize the role of the classroom 
teacher in the total speech correction program. 
The authors give several qualifications of the 
ideal classroom teacher of the speech-handi- 
capped child: (1) he must be able to develop 
classroom atmosphere where oral communica- 
tion will grow, (2) his own speech and voice 
must be worthy of imitation, (3) he must have 
a good ear for hearing sound differences, (4) 
he must know how to produce the vowels and 
consonants, (5) he must know how to pick out 
the pupils who have speech problems, (6) he 
must be able to cooperate with the speech 
therapist in working with speech-handic ‘pped 
children, and (7) he must have the ability to 
plan and conduct a program of speech im- 
provement for all children. For the most part, 
the authors meet their objectives in this text- 
book. 

Speech improvement activities have been in- 
tegrated in the discussion of speech problems 
with frequent references to stories which may 
be used to teach specific sounds by ear train- 
ing. The authors describe specific speech 
techniques to help the classroom teacher un- 
derstand the work of the speech therapist, but 
it is not always clear to this reviewer which 
functions are intended for the teacher and 
which for the therapist only. Eisenson and 
Ogilvie do not present so many scientific tech- 
niques as do authors of similar textbooks. It 
is the feeling of this reviewer that the class- 
room teacher needs to limit his “speech ther- 


apy” to ear-training, stimulus-response tech- 
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niques, and speech improvement activities. 
Many excellent references and_ exercises 
appear at the end of each chapter. Such aids 
enhance the value of the book as a_ possible 
text. This reviewer is favorably impressed 
by the Eisenson and Ogilvie text and would 
recommend it for serious consideration by 
those who are choosing a textbook for pros- 

classroom teachers. 
Beckey IRWIN 
The Ohio State University 


pect ive 


BASIC VOICE TRAINING FOR SPEECH. By 
Elise Hahn, Charles W. Lomas, Donald Hargis, 
and Daniel Vandraegen. (Second edition.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957; pp. 253- 
$4.75. 

The revised edition of Basic Voice Training 
for Speech is perhaps explained best in the 
Preface when the authors say that it “retains 
the same focus which characterized the first 
edition. It is student centered; it integrates 
theory with practice; it stresses the importance 
of listening as a prime factor in personal im- 
provement; it contends that basic voice train- 
ing is equally important to students interested 
in public speaking, interpretation, acting, or 
speech correction. In fact, the revision has been 
designed to intensify the emphasis of the first 
edition on these basic concepts. Most of the 
chapters have been extensively re-written in 
terms of our experience with the book and on 
the advice of others who have used it... . In- 
formation on the physics of sound, formerly 
in the chapter, ‘How Sound is Produced in 
Speech,’ has been transferred to the appropri- 
ate sections of chapters on breathing, tone pro- 
duction, and resonation. The chapter on inte- 
gration of vocal skills has been moved to the 
end of the book in order to include articula- 
tion as one of the skills to be developed.” 

One of the most important features of this 
book is the sensible emphasis which the au- 
thors have placed on critical listening and self- 
analysis. ‘These two concepts are stressed in 
each chapter as necessary steps for improving 
any phase of voice production and articulation. 

The chapters which are concerned’ with 
actual voice production never become so 
technical that the beginning student becomes 
bogged down in terminology. The three chap- 
ters dealing with articulation and explanations 
of sounds are handled in a standard way, and no 
competent phonetician could take issue with the 
approach. However, such terminology as “stand- 
ard” and “sub-standard” seems to be dying out 
in the mid-twentieth century in favor of “so- 
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cially acceptable” and “socially non-acceptable” 
pronunciations. 
Much of the art work has been improved by 
re-drawing. 
This book will be useful to all concerned 
with basic voice and speech training. 
JOHNNYE AKIN 
University of Denver 


THE ART OF PERSUASION. By Wayne C. 
Minnick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957; 
pp. vilit+295. $4.00. 


This book raises once again the question, 
“How much of a psychologist ought a rhetor- 
ician to be?” It makes perhaps the most ex- 
tensive use thus far of the concepts and termi- 
nology of field theory psychology. The end 
product is satisfactory. It is the method which 
may prove disturbing to the critical reader. 
In his preface, the author indicates that much 
of the material is hypothesis; that an attempt 
has been made, not always successfully, to avoid 
dogmatism. With this lack of success it is easy 
to agree. Many of the principles advanced are 
obviously conclusions, not hypotheses. There 
is an Aristotelian flavor to the arbitrary gen- 
eralizing about human conduct. The method 
of the Rhetoric is baldly intuitive. So, appar- 
ently, is that of The Art of Persuasion. If so, 
the flavor of psychological technique is mis- 
leading. If the method of investigation is in- 
stead empirical, the reader seems entitled to a 
more adequate description of method. 


If one can overcome this initial reaction and 
accept the material at face value, he will 
find a challenging treatment of persuasion. 
The stated aim is to produce a method usable 
by all those who seek to modify human con- 
duct. The intellectual level and vocabulary 
of the book suggest its use by upper division 
and graduate students. Chapter Two describes 
a six-step “process of persuasion,” which is the 
organizational pattern for the remainder of the 
book. 

The four chapters on winning belief are the 
most thorough and effective part of the work. 
The treatment of organization is equally strong. 
By contrast, the sections on emotions and au- 
dience analysis are disappointingly routine. 

Vital Speeches has been well used as a source 
of supporting material. Many of the exercises 
will prove stimulating to students. There are 
no illustrations, but diagrams and schematic 
presentations, particularly in the chapter on 
attention, are a definite aid to understanding. 

This is a compact, attractive book of typo- 
graphical excellence. It will be welcomed as a 
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distinctive addition to the limited number of 
textbooks now available on the subject of per- 
suasion. 
Huser ELLIncswortH 
Michigan State University 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION: 
AN INTEGRATED APPROACH. By Wayne 
N. Thompson. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957; 
pp. x+582. $5.00. 


The extensive, penetrating source material 
contained in this book with its plenteous and 
serviceable bibliographies prompts the remark, 
in no meaningless tone of praise, that this is 
a work which belongs in every library. Bibli- 
ographies conclude most of the chapters and 
embrace references for all areas of communica- 
tion skills from language usage to the broader 
concerns of audience analysis and adaptation. 


Many books on communication arts are 
marred by sallies, without clear purpose, 
into all aspects of oral and written English. 
The consequent confusion arouses suspicion 
that the authors hoped to make their work 
usable for speech classes, English classes, or in- 
definable courses under a label of general com- 
munication. Professor Thompson avoids this 
confusion with a clear-out purpose and plan 
in this text designed for the first college course 
in communication. With reasonably effective 
integration of written and oral presentation, 
the author moves from basic problems in the 
selection of material, sources of ideas, and am- 
plification of topic, into the categories of 
audience or reader analysis and forms of dis- 
course. He concludes with chapters on the 
research paper and business and social com- 
munication. The final one hundred and 
nineteen pages, “A Manual of Written Usage,” 
afford a detailed review of grammar and punc- 
tuation. 


There is one disturbing element in the 
book. In his enthusiasm to integrate all com- 
munication skills, the author occasionally at- 
tempts the transition from speaking to writing 
without distinguishing significant differences 
between a listener and a reader. For example, 
Chapter Six, “Analysis of Listener and Read- 
er,” only ten pages in length, gives an im- 
pression of hasty oversimplification of basic 
distinctions between the two audiences. Sim- 
ilarly, Chapter Ten considers organization of 
ideas but with hit-and-run forays into written 
and oral presentation. I would dispute the 


statement (p. 69) that “by following six simple 
directions, the average student, indeed even 
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the poor speaker, can ‘get through’ a_ talk.” 
Here the implication is that oral presentation 
may be dismissed rather lightly, but nowhere 
in the book does one find written communi- 
cation so casually handled. 


On the whole, however, for the teacher of 
the basic communication course, I would 
recommend this book for its consistency and 
accuracy of purpose and its inclusiveness of ma- 
terial for the expanding field of communica- 
tion, 

CAIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


MANAGEMENT-EMPLOYEE COMMUNICA- 
TION IN ACTION. By Harold P. Zelko 
and Harold J. O’Brien. Cleveland: Howard 
Allen, Inc., 1957; pp. xv+177- $3.50. 


Feeling that other publications “have not 
gone far enough toward offering a total action 
program ... nor... emphasized sufficiently the 
heart of the communication problem,” Zelko 
and O’Brien have produced, in succinct style, 
a “basic text for organizations and individuals 
who wish to improve and develop communi- 
cative ability.” 

The book is divided into two major units, 
the communicative program and developing 
communicative skills. The ratio is roughly 
one-third to two-thirds respectively. This 
text is one of the first efforts by speech pro- 
fessionals which reflects an understanding of 
both the communication climate of industry 
and the basic rhetorical principles of communi- 
cation, written and oral. Previous business 
speech texts have tended to be merely public 
speaking texts under a different title. 


The first part of the book is macroscopic, 
dealing with the place of communication in 
modern industry, the communication process 
itself, and the communication action program. 
The more microscopic second section deals 
mainly with oral communication: speaking to 
groups, personal relations, and conferences 
and meetings. Chapters on written communi- 
cation, listening, and reading give the book 
balance and completeness. 


The organization of materials is excellent. 
For example, at the head of each chapter the 
topics are outlined in bold print, and useful 
summaries appear at the end. The style is 
pithy since the short book is replete with prin- 
ciples. Illustrations are good but scant. Much 
pertinent research has been omitted and there 
are some printing errors, but, on the whole, 
the book fills a much felt need. An accom- 
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panying syllabus with instructors’ guide-out- 
lines should prove most helpful. 
Dwicut L. FRESHLEY 
Vanderbilt University 


LEADERSHIP AND ROLE EXPECTATIONS. 
By Ralph M. Stogdill, Ellis L. Scott, and 
William E. Jaynes. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Bureau of Business Research, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Ohio State 
University, 1956; pp. 168. $2.00. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE MESSAGE: A 
STUDY OF SOME PERSONAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF PROFESSIONAL COMMU- 
NICATORS. By Dayton E. Heckman, Frank- 
lin H. Knower, and Paul H. Wagner. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1956; pp. 
132. $1.00. 

An increasing amount of attention is being 
focused on the personal characteristics of 
people occupying leadership positions, particu- 
larly in business and industry. In the past few 
years, several important research projects in 
this general area have been undertaken at Ohio 
State University. 

Leadership and Role Expectations, one of the 
monographs in the Leadership Series in Ohio 
Studies in Personnel, presents in some detail 
a careful study of leadership role expecta- 
tions and leadership behavior. Dealing with 
the relationship between superiors and sub- 
ordinates at a naval air research and develop- 
ment command, “the authors of this mono- 
graph are concerned with an empirical study 
of the relationship between expectation and 
performance in the leadership role.” Using 
a comprehensive list of forty-five variables, 
data were collected on what the leader does 
in his position, what the leader ought to do, 
what the subordinate does in his position, and 
what the subordinate ought to do. Thus, the 
relationship between expectancy of role and 
performance in role can be shown. 

In general, the findings reported in this 
study are not altogether unexpected ones: 
for example, that there is a reciprocal influence 
exerted between superior and subordinate, that 
subordinates tend to be supportive as well as 
supplementive of the performance of superiors, 
that subordinates feel they should have as 
much authority as superiors, but not so much 
responsibility. Nevertheless, this study and the 
others in the Leadership Series offer some 
valuable data useful in the understanding of 
the leadership role, the functions of leadership, 
and the relationship of the leader to his 
group. 
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In The Man Behind the Message, certain 
personal characteristics of professional com- 
municators (lawyers, teachers, clergymen, 
newspapermen, and radio and television an- 
nouncers) living in Columbus, Ohio, are studied 
and compared with the personal characteristics 
of a group of engineers. By interview, data 
were collected on the cultural background of 
the communicator, on his personal character- 
istics, on his relationship with mass media, 
and on his interest in his government. From 
the results, the general conclusion most inter- 
esting to this reviewer was the lack of a real 
difference between the professional communi- 
cator and the control group of engineers on 
most items investigated; at the same time, how- 
ever, there were often great differences among 
the professional communicators on a_ variety 
of the items studied. In other words, as the 
authors point out, the classification of profes- 
sional communicator may be meaningful “only 
as a label for professional competence.” 


The presentation of The Man Behind the 
Message, unfortunately, often is not clear. 
In addition to one or two typographical errors 
at important points in the work, a confusing 
manner of numbering tables within the text of 
chapters sometimes makes it difficult to find 
particular items of information. One would 
wish that more space had been devoted to ex- 
planation, and less to the partial presentation 
of tabular material. 

As a descriptive study of the characteristics of 
various kinds of professional communicators, 
however, this is a valuable monograph. The 
authors have done a very complete and com- 
petent job of assembling and analyzing perti- 
nent information on the subjects studied. 


N. Epp MILLER 
University of Michigan 


SPEECH AT WORK. By Audrey M. Bullard 
and E. Dulce Lindsay. Melbourne: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1956; pp. 180. $2.50. 


THE ART OF SPEECH. By H. W. Traynor. 
Melbourne: Whitcombe and Tombs, 1956; 
Pp. 90. $0.50. 

Speech at Work attempts to cover most of 
the areas of speech in a brief compass, so that 
after about thirty one-hour meetings teacher 
trainees may have some knowledge of the sub- 
ject. In so brief a book many aspects neces- 
sarily receive inadequate treatment. 

The authors, who draw most of their ma- 
terial from English reference works, seem total- 
ly unacquainted with American writers in the 
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field. Consequently, their chapters on public 
speaking, speech correction, and oral _inter- 


pretation make no use of some of the most 
significant contributions of the past forty 
years. Notwithstanding this limitation, how- 
ever, the book presents an interesting approach 
to teaching the fundamentals course to teacher 
trainees. 

The principal emphasis of the book—as 
might be expected of University of London 
diplomates such as Misses Bullard and Lindsay 
—is voice and diction. The treatment given to 
voice production and to verse speaking is quite 
adequate and scholarly. Pronunciation, which 
seldom finds its way into American speech 
texts, is here given an entire chapter. 

In perhaps the weakest section of the book, 
the authors summarily deal with public speak- 
ing in five pages. Apparently through lack of 
familiarity with the basic principles of this 
area, they present insufficient and misleading 
information. 

A chapter on style is unenlightening. Its 
only subject matter is, inexplicably, style in 
writing! Speech style, unaccountably, is never 
mentioned. 

The short chapter on Defects of Speech is, 
generally, composed of common sense advice. 
Teachers are advised to refer stutterers to qual- 
ified speech correctionists and to attempt the 
correction of only minor articulatory disor- 
ders. Cleft palate speech is discussed for three 
pages, however, while little of value is said 
about correcting faulty articulation. Since 
the text is intended for teacher trainees, it might 
have been appropriate to have dealt with the 
development of speech in children. 

The Art of Speech written for 
those interested in the Art of Speech examina- 
tions conducted by the Australian Music Ex- 
aminations Board. Believing that will 
never appreciate the beauty of our language un- 
til we have trained our voices to enjoy the 
sweetness of its sounds,” the author, like the 
\.M.E.B., wishes to widen “the correct pronun- 
ciation of the King’s English.” 


has been 


This book, written in the worst elocutionary 
tradition, attempts to perpetuate a long-since 
discredited form of speech education. 


Breath- 
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ing exercises are recommended at the begin. 
ning of each speech training lesson. Phonetics 
is treated in two pages. As the first step in 
preparation for public speaking, the author 
recommends constant practice in reading aloud, 
Audience attention is held, he avers, by “flexi- 
bility” of the voice and a “full, round tone.” 
One would have thought that this type of 
speech instructions had long since disappeared. 

A. L. McLeop 

State University Teachers College, 

Fredonia, N. Y. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO. By Giraud Ches- 
ter and Garnet R. Garrison. (Second edition.) 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
pp. xv+652. $6.50. 


1956; 


The first edition (1950) of this book was 
widely accepted as thorough and knowledge- 
able. This “revised and enlarged” edition is 
certainly one of the really superior works in 
the area. 


Both of the authors have held high-level 
positions in educational and commercial broad- 
casting. They know the media _ intimately; 
they understand the social, intellectual, and ed- 
ucational implications of radio-TV. There is 
an authenticity about their writing which stu- 
dents appreciate. 

Much of this flavor of realism is introduced 
through the examples, models, pictures, refer- 
ences to contemporary personalities and pro- 
grams, and information that must have been 
edited and corrected up to the last minute be- 
fore publication. Few similar texts include so 
many significant samples of successful broadcast 
programming to illustrate and augment the 
theoretical explanation. If the pitfalls of sheer 
imitation can be avoided, this feature of the 
book is a real advantage. 

The work consists of two sections: I. Tele- 
vision and Radio in Society; and II. Television 
and Radio in the Studio. Hence the book is 
adaptable to both beginning production and 
“fundamentals” courses. The overall approach 
is at once idealistic and sensible. 

OrDEAN G. 
The University of Wisconsin 
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RICHARD MURPHY, Editor 


WRITING IN THE PROFESSION 


J. A. Winans used to tell the story 
about the early days at Cornell when he 
was trying to get graduate work in 
speech extended. “You can’t do graduate 
work,” said the dean; “you have no 
literature.” So Winans and some of the 
founders of SAA got busy, and in April, 
1915, there appeared volume I, number 
1, of QJS. Hiding his humility under a 
bushel—he had in the number an article 
titled Need for Research”—Win- 
ans took the journal to the dean with a 
flourish. “Here,” said he, “is our lit- 
erature.” 

It was a bold start. Winans went so 
far as to suggest that a whole master’s 
thesis could be done on the speeches of 
Brutus and Antony in Julius Caesar. 
Issue 2, in July, carried a 13-page article 
on “The Hygiene of the Voice Before 
Debates.”” In sound counsel, and with a 
firm scientific basis which to this day 
has not been contested, the author rec- 
ommended regular bathing for the de- 
bater—‘‘a morning cold sponge or a 
short cold shower bath.” We were off, 
and members of the profession have 
been suggesting and exhorting in print 
ever since. Today there are so many 
“speech” journals that ST, who has been 
surveying the scene, is not yet able to 
report the number. What would the 
dean say to that, eh? 

We began to wonder. By talking to 
editors and writers, and by much ques- 
tionnairing, ST is now able to report on 
the contemporary state of writing in the 
speech profession. In strict parliamen- 
tary fashion, in respect to our interest 
group in parliamentary procedure, the 
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report is presented for information only, 
and there is no motion to adopt. Of 
course it is difficult to keep an objective 
view on the matter of writing. ST is not 
deluded by that “Editor” on the mast- 
head above; it is simply an euphemism 
to get him to peck his fingers to the 
bone. He usually lines up with the rank 
and file. When he finally gets off a little 
piece of some sort, he expects by return 
mail some such greeting as this from 
the editor: “MSS gratefully received; 
tucking it in current issue now at press 
without any change whatever; this is 
brilliant stuff; only regret not longer; 
will send 100 offprints free in special 
covers; from now on send your articles 
directly to our printer.” It never hap- 
pens quite that way. One time a QJS 
editor insisted that an article, which had 
been done in dialogue form, be entirely 
rewritten, on the grounds it wasn’t schol- 
arly in that style. ST replied that Plato 
had managed it, and wouldn’t he be 
welcome in the Journal. You can guess 
the repartee to this. Anyway, the article 
was redone, in proper, conventional 
form, and duly published. A colleague 
had this experience many years ago. He 
sent an article to the editor of our 
estimable journal. Not having heard 
anything after two years, he made a 
mild inquiry, and shortly received the 
original packet, unopened, and with- 
out explanation. 

So, recognizing that editors have their 
crotchets, and their lapses, on with the 
survey. First, as to quantity of articles 
available. In some areas supply is plen- 
tiful, but in others scarce. The situa- 
tion varies by journals, also. Some ed- 
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itors report they are hard pressed to 
find enough articles to get an issue to- 
gether. John Keltner, writing in The 
Gavel this year (January, p. 26), upon 
learning that there were plans for an- 
other journal in the field of forensics, 
said: 


One of the major struggles . . . is the finding 
of articles and materials that are the better 
representatives of the thinking, research and 
practice in forensics across the land. We are 
often hard pressed for adequate copy. The 
question immediately arises as to whether 
there is a place at this time for the addition 
of another journal in forensics. 


ST has seen confidential correspondence 
of editors reporting they are having a 
devil of a time getting the next issue 
collected. 

Second, as to quality. “Many articles 
received,” one editor reports, “are slop- 
pily written, poorly organized, or con- 
cerned with trivia, adequate to fill pages 
of print, but not adequate to meet 
standards which ought to prevail.” This 
year, The Theatre Annual, edited by 
Blanche A. Corin, made a printed an- 
nouncement to subscribers: 


As a subscriber you are aware of two things; 
that we have not increased the Annual’s 
price since its inception with the 1942 issue, 
and that we have done our utmost to keep 
to the standard set for the publication by its 
creator, the late Richard Ceough. The present 
owner, who is also the editor, is still willing 
to absorb the yearly deficit but on one condi- 
tion only—that the material submitted war- 
rants publication. And this condition has not 
been met this year. We have on hand some 
worthy articles but not enough to complete 
Theatre Annual, 1957. 


The editors of our periodicals can not 
be quite so independent. Contracts with 
the printer, their own reputation and 
sense of responsibility make it almost 
mandatory that the issue come out ap- 
proximately on schedule. 

The general feeling seems to be, and 
this is expressed in several of the pieces 
which conclude this survey, that many 


articles get published in order to keep 
the trains running on time. As to the 
peaks of perfection, all editors say they 
get some very fine articles, and have no 
need to apologize for the best of their 
offerings. In the past few years there 
has been much discussion of how to 
encourage excellence in publication. 
The Rhetoric and Public Address In- 
terest Group argued, at the Boston 
meeting, the possibility of awards, such 
as are given for publications of merit 
in History and Political Science. The 
proposal was turned down. A basic argu- 
ment was, let the merit come, then the 
award, Another was that since members 
of our profession produce relatively few 
major publications other than text- 
books, it would be difficult to assign 
awards. 


Third, as to purpose. Editors report 
that much of the writing sent in is a 
result not of any intensive research or 
reflection which needs expression, but of 
incidental desires. One editor reports 
that he received three rather untidy 
papers with a note, “Please print all of 
these as soon as you can; I need a pro- 
motion.” 


Last, as to petty details of manuscript 
preparation. There are many complaints 
about MSS messiness. One cynical editor 
remarked that any article submitted on 
something better than scrap paper was 
automatically published. The editor of 
PMLA recently issued a request that 
articles be submitted in original type- 
script, not in carbon. An editor confides 
that he receives many articles in mimeo- 
graph. It is a dead giveaway, he says. 
The article obviously is being peddled 
to anybody who will have it. Besides, 
once the stencils are cut, why not run 
off a few hundred copies extra and call 
it published? A frequent complaint is 
that aspiring authors don’t bother to 
follow the particular style sheet of the 
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publication, and in some instances, don’t 
seem to follow any style sheet at all in 
the matter of documentation. 

During the cogitation on all this, ST 
has had frequent conference with his 
next door office-holder, Karl Wallace, 
editor of QJS, 1945-1947, and editor of 
the SAA volume of scholarly studies, 
1954, History of Speech Education in 
America. He was invited to contribute 
a piece, but said he preferred to talk it 
over. The thing that impressed him 
most as editor, Professor Wallace says, 
was the amenability of authors. ‘They 
were most agreeable about making ma- 
jor and petty changes, or having some- 
one collaborate when they bogged down. 
On the question of rewriting, Wallace 
estimated that, in his experience, about 
one article in two has to be redone to 
some extent. It should be explained that 
he enjoys editing, and will tinker over 
someone’s paragraph for an hour or so 
without losing his patience. Not all 
editors are so willing. 


At a recent convention there was a 
symposium of editors. The question 
arose as to the proportion of articles 
printed to those submitted. The av- 
erage seemed to be one in two. One of 
the editors, at this point, made an ap- 
peal for more MSS. ST’s author seat- 
mate observed: “What they want is not 
better articles, but a higher rejection 
rate, for their own egos.” 


In order to get something of author- 
ity and respectability to conclude this 
essay, ST invited the immediate past 
editors of the three SAA journals, and 
the three editors of the four volumes of 
studies SAA has sponsored, to give 
their opinions. The question asked was, 
“Now that your chores are over, will 
you give your advice to future contrib- 
utors and to the world? What do you 
wish contributors had done less of, more 
of?” Here are the replies, 


Wilbur Samuel Howell, editor of Q/S 
1954-1956, writes: 

When I was editor of the QJS, I wished for 
many things: for keen eyes that would detect 
every typographical error; for quick percep- 
tions that would recognize any grammatical 
blunder; for constant alertness that would keep 
my pages free from inaccurate quotations or 
mistakes in documentation. But above all I 
wished for a plentiful supply of excellent ar- 
ticles. Excellent articles I had in every one of 
my issues, and I am proud in having been 
an instrument for their publication. They were 
not sufficiently numerous, however, to fill all 
the pages that an editor has to fill. Thus I had 
on occasion to go to press with some articles 
that my associate editors had judged to be poor 
in quality. The necessity for this kind of ex- 
pedient will I hope eventually disappear. But 
it will disappear only when the members of our 
Association keep their editors supplied with a 
much greater number of fine articles than the 
editors had at their disposal in my time. 


Henry L. Mueller, who, with the No- 
vember issue of The Speech Teacher, 
retired as editor, replied: 

Along with many others (I suppose), in the 
past I have often quoted Mary Heaton Vorse: 
“The art of writing consists of the application 
of the seat of the pants to the seat of the 
chair.” No one else, I am sure, regrets so often 
and so keenly having repeated that epigram— 
not because I have ceased to believe it, but be- 
cause the few to whom it applies seem to be 
unaware of it, and the many to whom it does 
not apply seem to have a pathetic faith that 
Mrs. Vorse was writing for them alone. 


When some one asks me for advice now (I 
try never to volunteer it), I say that every 
teacher owes it to his students, to himself, to 
editors, to potential readers, and particularly 
to the spruce and aspen forests which provide 
the raw materials of paper, to learn to distin- 
guish between the creative urge to write and 
the selfish compulsion to have published. 
Yielding to the first is probably no worse than 
comparable indulgence in caffeine, nicotine, or 
alcohol; succumbing to the second results in a 
criminal waste of time, ink and paper as cul- 
pable as the purposeful setting of a forest 
fire. It is tragic that counting pages of print 
is so much easier than measuring merit in 
teaching. The regrettable 
promotions and increases in salary on num- 
bers of published papers will give administra- 
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tors a great deal to answer for on Judgment 
Day. 


W. Norwood Brigance was editor of 
QJS, 1942-1944. The first two scholarly 
volumes sponsored by SAA, A History 
and Criticism of American Public Ad- 
dress, he edited by sheer main strength 
and will power, to show it could be 
done. He replied: 


Every editor wishes that authors would be 
as concerned with self-improvement as were 
the inmates of the Pennsylvania State Prison 
who wrote Bergen Evans’ The Last Word tele- 
vision program last summer. They wanted ad- 
vice on how to shorten sentences! An editor's 
life soon becomes as concerned with sentences 
as does a prison inmate. He reads a manu- 
script to assess its worth and at once gets 
entangled in sentences. Involved ones and in- 
vertebrates. Sentences that back in, and sen- 
tences that fade without warning around cor- 
ner after corner. He remembers wistfully that 
Churchill's majestic periods were launched in 
sentences that averaged 27 words, and notes 
ruefully that the author of this manuscript 
is contemptuous of anything under 50 words. 
To contributors I would say: Give the editor 
a break. Write straightaway English, and re- 
member that a sentence over go words is long. 


Next, I dare to suggest that contributors write 
English instead of jargon. I used to wonder 
why scholars who wrote jargon resisted so 
fiercely having it translated into English. I 
soon found out. They do not write to com- 
municate to readers, but to demonstrate schol- 
arship to their superiors. If these superiors 
cannot understand the jargon, all the better, 
for that’s proof of profundity. I had one such 
define stage fright as “An evaluative disability 
arising in societal situations wherein speech is 
the foci of anticipatory energy responses lead- 
ing to behavioral manifestations of control 
disintegration.” The dean of this person's in- 
stitution, I am sure, would have recognized the 
scholastic profundity of such a definition, but 
uuhappily he never had the chance. The hard- 
hearted editor refused to let the article dim 
the pages of the QJS. 


Third, I suggest that contributors ought to 
be conscious of the exact meaning of the words 
they use. As Arthur Schopenhauer said, 
“commonplace authors are never more than 
half-conscious when they write” and “do not 
themselves understand the meaning of the 
words they use.” Let me illustrate with one 
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particular, the use of superfluous modifiers; 
very necessary, most essential, definitely true, 


active consideration, acute crisis, particular 
problem. What meanings do these modifiers 
have? None. Yet they fill the editor's pages 


until the cost of printing them would unbal. 
ance the budget! On becoming an editor | 
recalled that Lord Palmerston once requested 
a British ambassador to cull his adjectives 
“instead of always sending them forth by 
twos and threes.” I remembered Sir Alan Her- 
bert who had offered a prize to the first fore- 
man of a jury who would announce a verdict 
of definitely guilty, and another to the judge 
who would sentence the prisoner to be hanged 
by the neck until he was very definitely dead. 
Thus fortified, I adopted an inflexible rule: 
If an author used only one very, etc., per 
article, I let it stand. If he used two or more, 
I deleted them all! To the glory of clear 
English, over two hundred verys et al. went 
down the drain in one issue of the QJS, and 
in three years not one contributor ever pro- 
tested! If future contributors cannot purge 
their own cluttering modifiers, I beg them to 
be as lenient with editors today as contributors 
were with me in the days of old! 


J. Jeflery Auer was editor of Speech 
Monographs, 1954-1956. He is currently 
editing the SAA volume, Studies on the 
Issues of Anti-Slavery and Disunion, 
1858-1861. He replied: 

Among the sorrows of the Flesch is the aca- 
demic author who scorns the idea of using a 
“readability formula.” But the unhappy 
truth is that many of our professional col- 
leagues have always written according to a 
formula. It begins with technical and un- 
familiar terms, multiplied by long sentences, 
raised to the nth degree of abstraction, and 
compounded by the passive voice. In short, it 
is a formula that calls for leaving everyday 
English behind when the writer his 
study. And it creates what Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son calls “a sort of chain of dulness. 
Professors who have risen to positions of emi- 
nence by writing dull, solid, valuable mono- 
graphs that nobody reads the pro- 
fession, teach graduate students to write dull, 
solid, valuable monographs like theirs. x 
Bernard DeVoto was less kind 
served that “most scholars appear to write with 
something between a bath sponge and an 
axe,” and another critic complained of an 
author that he “sometimes lapses into a foot- 
notational frenzy of Ph. Dimensions.” 
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The charge that much scholarly writing is 
laden with pompous, profound, and _ ponder- 
ous phrasing is, unhappily, justified, although 
such writing is not. It should be understood 
by all who write for our journals that simplifi- 
cation of presentation does not inevitably lead 
to over-simplification of content, and that in- 
volved presentation is not necessarily corre- 
lated with involved subject matter or profound 
thought. Editors realize that directness, sim- 
plicity, and economy are qualities hard to de- 
velop; circuitousness, obscurity, and prolixity 
seem to come more easily. But they are driven 
to believe that any manuscript submitted can 
automatically be improved by cutting it ten 
per cent, and that it could start as well—and 
often better—at about the second sentence of 
the third paragraph. 

One editor of my acquaintance wrote: “I do 
not lament the lack of polish in manuscripts. 
In most scholarly articles it would divert at- 
tention from the subject matter, but the alter- 
native of polish is not drabness, which like- 
wise distracts the reader. If scholarly manu- 
scripts are clear, direct, sincere, tidy, and well- 
organized, they are generally satisfactory.” 
These are deceptively modest standards, but 
their achievement by all research scholars would 
bring a revolution in the quality of professional 
writing. 


Marie Hochmuth has been advising 
editors and authors, in a quiet, behind- 
the-scenes fashion, for a long time. Her 
main concern has been not to find an 
excuse for rejecting a manuscript, but 
ways to strengthen it so it may be put in 
print. Currently she reads manuscripts 
as advisory editor for both QJS and 
Monographs. She is the editor of A His- 
tory and Criticism of American Public 
Address, Volume III. She replied: 

Good writing, like any other art, is the re- 
sult of aptitude, knowledge, skill, dogged at- 
tention to detail—dedication. Only rarely, I 


suppose, do members of our Association have 


as a primary aim—writing. We think of our- 


selves as teachers, speakers, directors, clini- 
cians. Neither in writing nor in any of the 
arts have the masterpieces usually resulted 


from requests, invitations, or the promise of 


financial professional advancement. It 
seems apparent that the deficiences in the ar- 
to an editor in our field re- 


ineptitude for writing, 


ticles submitted 


sult sometimes from 
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often from lack of skill, and very often from 
inattention to detail. Many of us do not write 
frequently enough to master skill in compres- 
sion, acquire felicity in expression, or even 
acquire ordinary skill in accurate documenta- 
tion. Our writers sometimes consider the matter 
of revision an affront to the integrity of the 
author, a delaying tactic preventing immediate 
publication, rather than as an ordinary device 
for any dedicated writer aiming to achieve a 
degree of perfection. Much of our writing is 
done for secondary reasons, and consequently 
has the defects of writing done as a not-too- 
important sideline. 


The editors have elucidated. Let the 
scholars scintillate. 


REPORT ON THE JOURNALS 


A number of requests have been received for 
information about the state of publishing in 
speech journals. Here is what ST has been 
able to gather on journals published by SAA 
and affiliates, nationally and regionally, and 
by societies which meet regularly or periodi- 
cally with SAA in convention. Later issues 
will carry reports on other speech and related 
journals, 

There is still some question concerning the 
differing scope of the three SAA journals, and 
policy may vary from editor to editor. In 
the main, however, QJS attempts to publish 
scholarly articles in all aspects of speech, with 
interest for the general reader in 
speech. Monographs publishes technical pa- 
pers, reports and digests of research and ex- 
perimentation, and special bibliographies. The 
level of both is college and university. The 
Speech Teacher is primarily for the elementary 
and high school, and pedagogy at any level of 
interest, 

The final matters in the reports below re- 
fer to the following: style manual used, wheth- 
er The MLA Style Sheet, A Manual of Style 
(University of Chicago Press), or other form; 
maximum length of article in typescript; cir- 
culation of the journal; quantity of MSS sub- 
mitted, whether plentiful, adequate, or scarce. 
Most editors replied that their answers to the 
last query were made on what was actually 
publishable. All reported scarcities in quantity 
in some areas, and most of them scarcity in 
“quality” in nearly all areas. 


SAA Journals 
QJS. Editor Bryant has sufficiently reported 
the situation in “The Forum” (XLIII, 71), and 
in his “Invitation to the Pen” in the last is- 


sufficient 
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sue. For a peek at his own views, see “What 
Is Publishable” (XXXVI, 536). MLA; 20 pp.; 
3.700; plentiful to scarce, depending on area. 

Speech Monographs. Issued quarterly, with 
occasional special issues. Two of the four 
issues are given to reports of dissertations com- 
pleted, work in progress, bibliographies. Editor 
Howard Gilkinson of Minnesota reports good 
MSS are increasing in number. MLA; variable; 
1,400; adequate. 

The Speech Teacher. Issued quarterly. Re- 
tiring editor Henry L. Mueller reports special 
shortages in voice and articulation, and articles 
dealing with matters pertinent to elementary 
and high school interests. New editor is Karl 
F. Robinson, of Northwestern. MLA, 12 pp.; 
2,500; adequate. 


Journals of Affiliated Societies 
The American Educational Theatre  Asso- 
ciation issues Educational Theatre Journal 
quarterly. Editor James H. Clancy, of San 
Jose State College, says the aim is to publish 
“historical, analytical, critical articles on 
aspects of dramatic literature, theatre produc- 
tion, educational theatre.” MLA; 20 pp.; 3,300; 
adequate. 

The American Forensic Association issues 
The Register four times a year. Until recently 
matters covered were informational in nature, 
such as a calendar of forensic events and di- 
rectory of membership. This year articles have 
been included, and there are plans to expand 
the magazine and have it printed. At present 
covers are printed, and the rest mimeographed. 
Secretary-Treasurer Malcolm O. Sillars of Los 
Angeles State College reports he hopes this may 
be accomplished in a year or so. Editor Henry 
L. Ewbank of Purdue, writing in issue 2 this 
year, declares the hope that eventually the 
journal will be “the repository of all the im- 
portant events and ideas in American foren- 
sics.” MLA; 10 pp.; 360; scarce. 

The American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion has published The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders five times a year, and has 
issued Monograph Supplements at irregular 
intervals. The association is revising its pub- 
lications, however, and the December issue of 
JSHD will be the last. Gordon E. Peterson, 
of Michigan, retiring editor, explains the new 
policy as follows: 

In place of the JSHD, the American 
Speech and Hearing Association is _be- 
ginning the editing of two journals. One 
is to be called the Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Research, and the other is to be 
called the Journal of Speech and Hearing 
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Therapy. Both of these journals are devot- 
ed to the general field of experimental 
phonetics, speech science, and studies and 
techniques in the areas of speech and hear- 
ing disorders. The new editor for the 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Research 
will be Dorothy Sherman of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and the new editor of the 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Therapy 
will be Mary Huber of Los Angeles State 
College. 

Professor Robert West of Brooklyn Col- 
lege is the present Editor of the Associa- 
tion. According to the plan of our re- 
vised editorial structure, the Editor of the 
Association will be responsible for Mono- 
graph Supplements published by the Asso- 
ciation. 


The Association uses its own style sheets, 
which are printed in the journals, and are 
available on request; 20 pp.; 5,000; plentiful. 

The National Society for the Study of Com- 
munication issues The Journal of Communica- 
tion quarterly. Editor C. Merton Babcock, 
of Michigan State, says the journal desires “re- 
search articles defending a thesis concerning 
communication or articles defending personal 
judgments.” Issuing a quarterly Newsletter, 
the editor is able to keep his journal free 


from clutter of extensive news and _ notes. 
MLA; 10-12 pp.; 500; adequate. 
The NUEA Committee on Discussion and 


Debate issues two volumes each fall on the cur- 
rent high school debate and discussion topics. 
Bower Aly, University of Oregon, is editor. The 
volumes are printed by Artcraft Press and dis- 
tributed under various covers to forty subscrib- 
ers, mainly university extension departments 
and national state debate organizations. Sub- 
stantive articles on various aspects are used, 
with several on methods and procedure, Vari- 
able; 8,000-10,000. 


Regional Journals 


Central States Speech Association publishes 
its Journal twice a year. Kim Giffin, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, editor, says the journal desires 
articles in all areas of speech; preference is 
given to short articles useful to the classroom 
teacher. MLA; 8 pp.; 600; adequate. 

The Speech Association of the Eastern States 
issues Today’s Speech quarterly. It is the only 
journal here reported which has a “popular” 
format, with articles cast to have general ap- 
peal. Editor Robert T. Oliver, of Penn State, 
says he wants short articles giving “practical 
help in solving problems, written in personal- 
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ized, informal, lively style.” Chicago; 8 pp.; 
3.500; scarce. 

The Southern Speech Assocation issues The 
Southern Speech Journal quarterly. Douglas 
Ehninger, retiring editor, says the journal fa- 


vors “speech education and articles with ‘re- 
gional emphasis.” The new editor is 
Charles M. Getchell of Mississippi. MLA; 10 


pp.; 800; adequate. 

The Western Speech Association publishes 
Western Speech quarterly. Editor Donald E. 
Hargis, of UCLA, says he wants articles “in all 
areas of speech, including research, pedagogy, 
and just plain comments.” Articles on theatre 
and radio-television are especially scarce. MLA; 
10 PP.; 1,000; scarce. 


Happy XLIV !! ! 


ST extends greetings to his readers and re- 
porters, greetings guaranteed to extend through 
the new year of 1958 and the pages of Volume 
XLIV. 

For the first time in thirty years (with an 
exception or two when he was under the 
weather) ST will not be attending an SAA con- 
vention during the Christmas holiday; there 
is no convention (see calendar). 

Courtesies in the past year are herewith 
acknowledged, and future favors of news and 
notes are hereby solicited. Deadlines are: 
February 15, August 15, October 15, December 
15. 

The shop will be closed from December 20 

to January 6. Forwarding address: care post- 
master, Miami Beach, Florida. 
OTHER covers. Loren Reid has an article, 
“Seize Your Audience Gently by the Ears,” in 
the October NEA Journal. He gives practical 
hints for composing and delivering a speech. 
The Journal proudly notes that the author is 
president of SAA, “an NEA department.” 


W. M. Parrish’s article, “Elocution—A Defini- 
tion and A Challenge,” published in the Feb- 
ruary issue, has been reprinted complete in 
Speech and Drama for July. The journal is 
issued by The Society of Teachers of Speech 
and Drama, in London. Full acknowledge- 
ment is given to QJS and SAA. 

Quote—the weekly digest (XXXIII, 4) 
carried this from the article by B. C. Limb in 
QJS of February: “Diplomats are grease on the 
wheels of a Rube Goldbergian machine of 
disconnected and clashing internat’l mach’y.” 

John Keltner’s “Salary and Employment 
Policies in Selected Speech Departments in the 
United States, 1956-1957,” selections from which 


were run in this column in April, has been 
printed complete in The Central States Speech 
Journal, spring issue. 

Arthur M. Coon, whose thoughts on Brain- 
storming graced this section last issue, has an 
article, “Brainstorming—A Creative Problem- 
Solving Technique,” in the autumn issue of 
The Journal of Communication. The author, 
by the way, has left the Creative Education 
Foundation to become Assistant Professor of 
Communication Skills at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Beginning with the Spring Issue, the AAUP 
Bulletin has been also identifying the season 
with a month. In explaining that “summer 
means June” the editor says there is a postal 
regulation requiring some monthly identifica- 
tion. Fortunately the Bulletin has been right 
on schedule recently, but there was a time 
when it was at least one season behind in 
issue. This regulation may lead to some re- 
arrangement of the seasons. ETC.:, the review 
of General Semantics, marks its Autumn, 1956, 
issue as published January, 1957. 


TALK SPEECH CONVENTION CALENDAR 
NATIONAL 


Speech Association of America: 1958: Hilton, 
Chicago, December 29-31; (1959: Statler, Wash- 
ington, December 28-30; 1960: The Jefferson, 
St. Louis, December 28-30). 

American Educational Theatre Association: 
1958: with SAA in Chicago; (1959: with SAA 
in Washington; 1960: with Children’s Theatre 
Conference in Denver, August; 1961: with CTC 
in New York, August). 

American Forensic Association: 
SAA in Chicago. 

American Speech and Hearing Association: 
1958: New York, November 13-15; 1959: 
Cleveland, November 12-14. 

The Committee on Discussion and Debate 
Materials and Interstate Co-operation, Na- 
tional University Extension Association: with 
Central States in Chicago, Hotel Sherman, De- 
cember 27-28 (Change from previously an- 
nounced meeting in St. Louis). 

National Society for the Study of Communi- 
cation: 1958: with SAA in Chicago. 


1958: with 


REGIONAL 
Eastern States: Sheraton-McAlpin, New York, 
April 17-19. 
Southern States: Rice Hotel, Houston, March 
gi-April 4. 


Central States: Sherman, Chicago, December 
26-28. 
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RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association for Cleft Palate Re- 
habilitation: St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 


April 24-26. 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors: Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, April 


25-26. 

Delta Sigma Rho National Congress: Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, April 10-12. 

Modern Language Association: New York 
City, December 27-29, 1958. 

National Dramatic Arts Conference—Nation- 
al Thespian Society: Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., June 16-22. 

Tau Kappa Alpha’s Golden Jubilee Con- 
ference: University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
April 10-12. 


GETTING ON THE PROGRAM. As was briefly noted 
last issue, there was quite a session of the 
Legislative Assembly at the Boston convention 
on the general theme of a few people hogging 
convention programs, and a resolution was 
passed that one major appearance a person is 
enough, In talking with people about all this, 
we discover there seems to be confusion about 
how programs get arranged. 

Programs now are drawn up by the First 
Vice President. For the December ‘58 pro- 
gram, that will be John E. Dietrich. He 
arranges speakers for several general sessions, 
and assigns a specific number of section meet- 
ings for each interest group. The vice-chair- 
man of each group, in turn, farms out the 
sections to chairmen. The chairmen actually 
sign on the participants. 

The time schedule for the next program is: 
January 1, programs and program times 
assigned to interest groups; April 1, program 
and rough copy completed; October 1, final 
copy to the printer. So if you want to be on 
a program, don’t wait until next October. It’s 
quite all right to write to your vice-chairman, 
or to the section chairman, if you know who 
that will be. Chances are he will welcome you, 
if you fit into the plan at all. The main reason 
why the same old names appear and re-appear 
on programs is that arrangers know them, 
and desperately think of them near deadline 
time. 


HAVE PAPER—WILL TouR. The International 
Association of Logopedics and Phoniatrics 
(Founder and Life President of Honour: Emil 
Froeschels, M.D.) announces its 11th Congress, 
in London, August 17-22, 1959. Anyone wish- 
ing to be on the program should submit his 


paper by September, 1958, to the Congress 
Secretary, Peggy Carter, L.C.S.T., 46 Canon- 
bury Square, London, N.i. The invitation 
reads, “Only one contribution will be accepted 
from any member of the Congress and _ this 
must not have been previously published.” 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION—DIVISION OF PROTO- 
coL. A stop-press wire was received barely in 
time for inclusion. It was from Judith Sayers, 
who said she appreciated all the kind notices 
about international debating in the last issue, 
but letters were coming in addressed to her as 
Director, European Department, and David 
Wodlinger, not she, occupies that position. 
She should be addressed as Head, United 
Kingdom and Northern European Division, 
Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, at Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
Correction made! At the time the item was 
sent to the printer, Miss Sayers was acting head 
of the European Department and ST, in 
either courtesy or carelessness, left out the 
acting. He lives in a world of deans, associate 
deans, assistant deans, assistants to assistant 
deans, acting deans, and unacting deans. It all 
becomes confusing. So, of a morning he just 
touches his cap and says, “Good morning, 
Dean,” to whatever category may be passing 
on the campus. Up to now it has worked. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBATE. A team of debaters from 
Scottish universities will tour in the East this 
spring. They are sponsored by SAA and the 
Institute of International Education. For book- 
ings write to Miss Sayers (see above). 

The September News Bulletin of the In- 
stitute of International Education has an 
article on “Debating: British Style,” with pic- 
tures of Meirion Lloyd Davies and Gareth 
Morison Kilby Morgan, the “combined” British 
team who toured the United States from Feb- 
ruary to May this year. Ii was written by Joan 
Vickery, who, and here we quote verbatim, 
“is on the staff of the Institute.” Davies is 
Welsh. His favorite jibe at his English com- 
panion was: “The Englishman is a self-made 
man who worships his creator.” John Bull's 
favorite reply was: “The Welsh pray on their 
knees on Sunday and on their neighbors the 
rest of the time.” The witticisms of our Eng- 
lish-Welsh-Scots visitors may seem a bit Joe 
Millerish in print, but for one reason or an- 
other, they usually bring down the house. 

The Cambridge University debaters began 
‘their American tour in October, with an ap- 
pearance before the English Speaking Union 
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in New York. Their last scheduled event is at 
New York University, December 18. Between 
opening and closing events they tour Canada 
and then on to the Pacific coast. At the con- 
clusion of the tour, they will go to the Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies, They have 
been special guests at a number of affairs. In 
October they were toasted while attending the 
Rocky Mountain Theatre Conference at Idaho 
State College. In November they were guests of 
the Western Speech Association’s convention 
in Santa Barbara. If they hold to their schedule 
they will be in Iowa City, December 11. Pre- 
sumably there will be in the audience one 
Larry Popofsky, a most interested spectator. 


Larry Popofsky and Spencer Stokes, American 
debaters selected to tour Great Britain, will 
sail on January 18. In New York, they will be 
briefed by Mr. Robert Morris of the British 
Embassy, and by Robert Newman, Director 
of Debate, University of Pittsburgh, B.A., ’49, 
M.A., Oxon. 


THE PERVASIVENFSS OF SPEECH. Since speech cuts 
across many fields, one form or another of it 
appears in all sorts of events. One expects 
parliamentary procedure exercises at conven- 
tions of Future Farmers of America, and dis- 
cussions and orations at national convocations 
of B’nai B'rith Youth Organization. But we 
were not quite prepared for the final event in 
the selection of Miss America, 1958, at Atlantic 
City. It turned out to be an old-fashioned im- 
promptu speaking contest. Marilyn Elaine Van 
Derbur, Miss Colorado, who won the crown, 
did especially well in the speaking event. Re- 
ported the Denver Post: “Judges commented 
that Marilyn's intelligent answers to two ques- 
tions was another big factor in her favor.” 

Since the event was covered by radio and TV, 
it must have been one of the biggest audiences 
ever to see contestants draw subjects from fish 
bowls. Seeking to clear up a few matters, and 
curious about Miss America 1958's  back- 
ground in speaking, we wrote to her mother in 
Denver, and received a very cordial and in- 
formative reply. First of all, she cleared up an 
inquiry about the questions drawn: The first, 
the general one, was, “Is it proper for a woman 
to propose marriage to a man in these modern 
days?” The second, the specific question was, 
“What do you consider the greatest invention 
in history?” Her mother says she recalls Mari- 
lyn saying in her high school days that she 
intended to study public speaking, “first, be- 
cause it was difficult for her, and second, be- 
cause she considered it most important to be 


able to speak well.” She said she was sending 
my letter along to her daughter. Mrs. Francis 
Van Derbur signs herself, by the way, Gwen- 
dolyn Van Derbur. 

Shortly after this, along came a letter from 
Miss America herself. It runs to six pages, 
written in a very nice, legible hand, on station- 
ery of Plankinton House, Milwaukee. The 
story of her training in speech, in part, is 
herewith revealed: 

While attending East High School, in 
Denver, I took one speech course from 
Mrs. Kreiner. She is excellent, and I 
learned a great deal in the course. More 
valuable than the course, however, and I 
suppose more valuable than several courses 
could be, was her work with me in extra- 
curricular projects. We worked together 
hours after school, on the Christmas pag- 
eant, the senior class play, and commence- 
ment exercises. In addition to speaking 
at commencement, I had the opportunity 
of talking before school assemblies. 

The best preparation I had for the 
“speaking part” of the Miss America Pag- 
eant came from campaigning to be elected 
to student council at the University of 
Colorado, Each candidate spoke in every 
fraternity and sorority, and had to answer 
the well-thought-out questions that fol- 
lowed. We never knew what the questions 
were going to be; the situation was very 
similar to the final competition in Atlan- 
tic City. 

Opportunities and experiences in speak- 
ing have been invaluable to me. As a 
result of the good fortune of winning a 
D.A.R. “Good Citizen” award, and of 
attending Girls State and Girls Nation. 
I was asked to speak before many civic 
organizations such as the D.A.R. and the 
American Legion. 

I have not yet taken any speech courses 
in college, although in freshman English 
we had excellent instruction in speech. 
When I return to the University of Colo- 
rado I want to take courses in speech. 

Please do not hesitate to write to me if 
I can be of any help to you. 

Sincerely, 
Marilyn Van Derbur 


ST was much moved that Miss America would 
take the time to write. He was especially 
touched by reference to the speech part of 
freshman English. The speech strand at Colo- 
rado was woven by two distinguished members 
of our profession, E. W. Harrington, now 
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Dean of the College, University of South Da- 
kota, and Mack Easton, now Dean of Exten- 
sion at Colorado, and a third party. Come to 
think of it, the third party was old ST, himself. 
Evidently Marilyn and her mother are even as 
nice as they appear to be on TV. 


Davis Lyndon Woods has interrupted his 
graduate study at Ohio State to do service as 
an ensign in the Navy, at the Office of Naval 
Research in Washington. Interested in the 
attention given to speech in various areas, he 
has been doing some surveying. He has sent us 
one report, with permission to print. He sug- 
gests calling it “Speech Hailed as College 
Course”: 

“Back to School” was the theme of a 
special section of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on Sunday, August 25. The 
section featured college education and con- 
tained columns by thirteen prominent per- 
sons, who offered suggestions for college 
courses for particular careers. 

The values of training in the liberal arts, 
mathematics, and science were naturally 
given frequent mention. The area accorded 
most consistent specific recommendation 
was, perhaps surprisingly—speech. 

The Artist, The Coed, The Social Work- 
er, and The Architect were commended to 
study broadly with drawing, variety, ma- 
turity, and learning to deal with people 
as their major aims, respectively. English, 
including speaking, was first on the list for 
The Businessman, and The Newspaperman 
was urged to begin with “a decent respect 
for the English language.” 

The prospeetive Labor Leader was also 
directed to be certain to take courses in 
public speaking. But the greatest em- 
phasis on speech was given by the writers 
covering programs for The Scientist, The 
Teacher, The Lawyer, The Doctor, The 
Engineer, and The Administrator. 

“The most glaring lack among the young 
scientists we hire at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is their ability to communicate,” ac- 
cording to Allen VY. Astin, the Bureau's 
director. 

Walter E. Hager, President of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College, stresses 
training in both effective speaking and 
writing, since both skills are “sadly lack- 
ing—even on college faculties.” 

Attorney F. Joseph Donohue, 
District Commissioner, laments: 

It is appalling to see among educated 


former 


men a total inability to express themselves. 


effectively in speech or writing. It doesn’t 
do the rest of us any good, if a man who 
has acquired much knowledge doesn’t 
know how to communicate it. 


The Chief of Medicine and Director 
of Arthritis Research and Rehabilitation 
at the George Washington University Hos- 
pital, Dr. Thomas McPherson Brown, 
concurs: 


Above all today’s physician must com- 
municate—must pass on to his patients the 
truths he has learned, and block the un- 
truths and half-truths which cause insecur- 
ity and anxiety. 

I took a minor course in extemporaneous 
speaking. I think the professor was low- 
man on the English department's totem 
pole. But it turned out to be one of the 
best courses. It taught me what I knew 
and didn’t know about many topics and 
got me to read and think about subjects 
I had never worried about before. 


Major General Louis D. Prentiss, USA 
(Ret.) and now vice president of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association, has long 
lamented his lack of communication train- 
ing during his engineering undergraduate 
days: “The successful engineer is one who 
not only can solve problems but who also 
can convey his findings clearly to the pub- 
lic. The engineer who cannot express him- 
self is lost.” This thought is echoed for the 
prospective Administrator by R. Roy Dunn, 
President of the Potomac Electric Com- 
pany: 

Public Speaking is a must. There are 
good men doing a good job who can’t get 
on their feet and talk. That limits the 
amount of progress they can make in their 
careers. 

This almost universal agreement on the 
values of speech training portends a healthy 
future for the speech curriculum. Finding 
speech recommended prior to and along 
with mathematics, and physical and social 
sciences should also be gratifying to many. 
These accolades, however, also highlight 
an ominous warning, for with speech train- 
ing as prevalent as it now is, at least a few 
of these “uncommunicative” doctors, en- 
gineers, and administrators must have had 
some speech work. But admitting the 
presence of errors, a tide certainly appears 
to be flowing toward increased training 
in speech and communication. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Adelphi College: Earl Harris Nober, assistant 
professor, speech and hearing; Celia Heller, 
Mrs. Sara Latham Stelzner, instructors. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.: Mrs. Mar- 
lene T. Carruth, instructor in speech and 
drama. 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, S. 
D.: Charlotte Forsberg, formerly of Westmin- 
ster College in Pennsylvania, head of theatre 
arts department; Billie Dean Watts, instructor 
and technical director of theatre. 

Bowdoin College: Norman T. London, in- 
structor. 

Bowling Green State University: Ernest J. 
Burgi, assistant professor in speech pathology 
and audiology; Weldon Shierer, instructor at 
Sandusky branch; William Weidner, instructor 
at Mansfield branch; Ralph Chesebrough, Mary 
Garner, Frank Glann, Nancy Godwin, Donald 
Loughrie, Gary Murray, Margot Shaski, How- 
ard Shine, June Sweede, Richard Wickman, 
Robert Winter, and Barbara Wood, graduate 
assistants. 

Cornell University: Mrs. Janet R. Price, 
instructor; F. M. Congdon, William B. Curtis, 
R. H. Hewitt, J. R. Chase, Warren M. Troust, 
graduate assistants. 

DePauw University: John R. Foxen, formerly 
of Coe College, assistant professor; James Elrod, 
formerly of Indiana University. 

Elmira College: Bruce Klee, assistant profes- 
sor of speech and drama. 

Evansville College: Paul Grabill, associate 
professor of English and speech; Sam Smiley, 
assistant professor and director of theatre. 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Penna.: Harry 
Mahnken, instructor in speech and director 
of plays; Mrs. Harry Mahnken, formerly of 
Marshall College, lecturer in speech and de- 
bate. 

Hamline University: John Bystrom, 
formerly of the University of Minnesota. 

Idaho State College: Dorvan  Breitenfeldt, 
formerly of the University of Minnesota, speech 
correction. 

Iowa State College: Richard Wilkie, Norman 
Kaiser, Mrs. Sherry Hoopes, Donald Manson, 
instructors. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Austin J. Freeley, formerly of Boston Univer- 
sity, associate professor and director of foren- 
sics. 

Kent State University: Ann E. Palmer, in- 
structor in audiology; Louis Erdman, graduate 
assistant in theatre, 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind.: 


William C. Seifrit, Jr., director of forensics; 
John Baldwin, director of drama. 

Marquette University: William Trotter, for- 
merly of St. Louis University, and Eleanore Ker- 
ski, formerly of Vanderbilt, have joined the 
staff of the speech clinic. 

Michigan State University: New appointees 
with their most recent professional affiliations, 
are as follows: Bernard F. Engel, Sacramento 
State College; Arthur M. Coon, Creative Educa- 
tion Foundation; David D. Anderson, General 
Motors Institute; C. Gratton Kemp, Univer- 
sity of Redlands; Jerome B. Landfield, Los 
Angeles public schools; Martin L. Kornbluth, 
University of Tennessee; C. Eugene Osborne, 
Randolph-Macon; Floyd E. Overly, East Caro- 
lina State College; William H. Pipes, Wayne 
State University; Edward Richeson, Jr., Wor- 
cester Polytechnic; Lloyd M. Scott, Iowa State 
College; Geraldine S. Weldon, University of 
Pittsburgh; Hans Wiebe, University of Wuerz- 
burg, Germany; Gordon Thomas, MSU de- 
partment of speech; John DeCecco, MSU de- 
partment of humanities; and Charles Switzer, 
MSU department of English. 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Charles McCal- 
lum, special lecturer in speech and drama. 

(To be continued) 


James P. Kavanagh, teacher of English, 
Speech, and Debate at Binghamton Central 
High School, Binghamton, New York, for the 
past twenty-seven years, died suddenly at the 
age of fifty-three, in Binghamton, August 7, 
1957- Mr. Kavanagh was graduated from 
Ithaca College with the degree B.O.E. in 1927. 
He was also Bachelor of Science from Cornell 
University and Master of Arts from New York 
University. He was twice president of the New 
York State Speech Association. He gave gen- 
erously of his time and effort to this organiza- 
tion and is remembered by students and col- 
leagues for his kindness, friendliness, and 
leadership. 


At the 1957 meeting of the New York State 
Debate Coaches Association, a memorial resolu- 
tion was passed for Erwin Von Schlicten, who 
died last year. He was a member of the de- 
partment of psychology at Union College, and 
coach of debate. He had served as secretary- 
treasurer of the association. Professor Von 
Schlicten was a graduate of Colgate Univer- 
sity. He received a master’s degree from Syra- 
cuse University, and the Ph.D. from Teachers 
College, Columbia. 
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On LEAVE 


Edwin Schoell of the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, has taken a sabbatical 
leave of absence for the year. His courses are 
being taught by Earl Owens. During the 
spring semester Rollin Quimby will be on sab- 
batical leave, and his work will be handled 
by W. Ward Fearnside of the University’s 
Berkeley campus. 


Marie Hochmuth and Otto Dieter are taking 
sabbatical leaves from the University of Illinois 
the second semester and following summer. 
Both will go to Europe. 


At the University of Nebraska, Clarence 
Flick has taken a leave of absence on a grant 
from the Fund of Adult Education for post- 
doctoral study in television at USC. 


James Carlson has a year’s leave from Ham- 
line University to study in New York on a 
Danforth scholarship. 


Cecil E. Hinkel is on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut during the first semester 
to work on a special project in Elizabethan 
stage curtaining. 


During Edward Gilkey’s leave from Penn 
State, Katherine DeBoer is teaching full time. 


Arthur Dorlag of Southeast Missouri State 
College at Cape Girardeau is teaching courses 
in interpretation at the University of Wiscon- 
sin during the 1957-58 academic year. 


Elizabeth Webster, instructor in speech at 
the University of Alabama, has been granted 
a leave of absence for 1957-58 for advanced 
graduate work at Columbia University. 


E. Ray Skinner of Wayne State University 
is on leave the first semester. 


At the University of Texas, Morizon Law 
has a leave for the year. Dorothy Clifford re- 
places him. 


At Chicago Teachers College, Christy Sher- 
vanian has been granted a two-year leave of 
absence to complete a Ph.D. degree in speech 
correction at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Thomas McManus, debate coach at Kent 
State, is on leave this year to do graduate 
study at Ohio State. His work is being handled 
by Donald Horace. 


Richard Hagopian of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, spent the summer as a fel- 
low at the Huntington Hartford Foundation 
where he worked on his new novel, Together 
With Laughter, the option on which is held 
by his publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. He 


plans to go on sabbatical leave during the 
spring semester of 1958. 

Katherine M. Norton, who has been absent 
from the campus at Kent State as a result of 
an accident in July, 1956, is on leave again 
this year. She expects to return to the theatre 
staff in September, 1958. 


Donley Fedderson has a leave from North- 
western to work at the Educational Television 
and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


RETURNEEFS. Several of our colleagues have re- 
turned to their campuses after sabbaticals spent 
abroad. Among them is Clair Henderlider, of 
Western Reserve, who was a University of 
Maryland overseas faculty member. With his 
wife, who served as an NBC correspondent, he 
toured Europe, Asia, and Africa. J. Stanton 
McLauglin, Oberlin College, Oliver Nilson, 
University of Washington, and Arlyn Sinclair, 
University of Houston, have returned from 
Europe. 


William H. Zucchero, who has been absent 
on military leave for two years, returned to 
Kent State this fall to resume his teaching and 
directing duties in the theatre. Professor 
Zucchero was married this summer to Miss 
Nancy Wynn, currently a student in the uni- 
versity. 


Eugene R. Wood, chairman, department of 
drama at Ithaca College, has returned after a 
year’s leave of absence spent in professional the- 
atre and television. Some of his commitments 
in television continue during this winter. The 
part of Dr. Mark Robbins, a feature witness 
in the premiere of “The Verdict is Yours,” 
CBS, has become a running part of the network 
series. He also plays another doctor in the 
TV series, “Harbour Master.” 

John Van Meter, University of Florida, and 
Harold Obee, Bowling Green State University, 
have returned after pursuing graduate work. 
Don Geiger is again at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. He spent a semester and 
summer in the Middle West; in July he partici- 
pated in Northwestern's symposium in oral 
interpretation. Allie Backus, University of Ala- 
bama, spent a year’s leave in study and writ: 
ing. James Lynch has returned to the Univer 
sity of Michigan as visiting professor. 

Wayland M. Parrish, who retired in June 
from the University of Florida, (he retired 
from the University of Illinois in 1955), was 
induced to return to Florida for the coming 
year. Grace Pearl Adams has returned to the 
University of Houston after a year’s leave. 

John C. Snidecor, University of California, 
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Santa Barbara College, has returned from his 
sabbatical leave of last year, during which time 
he worked with the Navy electronics labora 
tory at San Diego on the performance of vi- 
bromicrophones for voice pick-up in noise, and 
on a method of evaluating and equating voice 
levels with the prolonged vowel E. 


PROMOTIONS 


Elmira College: Joseph Golden, associate 
professor, chairman of the department of 
speech, and acting chairman of the Division 
of Fine Arts. 

Evansville College: Virgil G. Logan, chair- 
man of the department of English. 

Milwaukee-Downer College: David MacAr- 
thur, associate professor. 

Northern Illinois University: Louis Lerea, af- 
ter a year’s leave of absence as a research asso- 
ciate at the University of Michigan, is now an 
associate professor. 

Pennsylvania State University: William W. 
Hamilton, associate professor. 

San Jose State College: Marie B. Carr, pro- 
fessor; Wallace Murray, professor in charge of 
teacher training; Theodore J. Balgooyen, asso- 
ciate professor. 

South Dakota State College: Carl L. Wilson, 
associate professor. 

University of Connecticut: Walter Adelsberg- 
er, Jack Lamb, John Hallauer (Waterbury ex- 
tension), assistant professors. 

University of Illinois, Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division: Wayne N. Thompson, professor. 

University of Iowa: Sam Becker, William R. 
Reardon, associate professors; Robert L. Gregg, 
Willard Welsh, assistant professors. 

University of Maryland: Rudolph E. Pug- 
liese, assistant professor. 

University of Washington: W. H. Veatch, 
professor. 

University of Wisconsin: James Cleary, Jerry 
McNeely, assistant professors. 

Wayne State University: Leonard Leone, pro- 
fessor; George L. Hinds, associate professor. 


PERSONALS 

Everett L. Hunt, QJS editor, ‘27-’29, now 
Dean Emeritus and Professor of English Liter- 
ature at Swarthmore, has received the John W. 
Nason Award, given to those who make a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the life of the Swarth- 
more college community. The citation is sub- 
stantial enough, but with it goes $1,000. Ever- 
ett’s citation reads, in part: “Host, singer, 
dean, teacher, speaker, author, horseman, and 
in all of these by deliberate design amateur— 


moved by Athenian reluctance to rule, by Brit- 
ish disdain for the pompous, by the saddle- 
leather friendliness of the Tetons, and by a 
universal love for all that is human... .” 

Lyle V. Mayer of the University of Maryland, 
has resigned to accept the position of dean of 
the Orange County Community College in 
Middletown, New York. 

George McCarty, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, emeritus '56, who taught at William and 
Mary last year, is this year on the staff at Coe 
College. 

Mrs. Willilee R. Trumbauer, whose husband, 
Walter H. Trumbauer, professor of dramatic 
literature and director of the theatre, retired 
at Alabama College in June (noted in last is- 
sue), is continuing as assistant professor of 
speech and assistant director of the theatre. 

A department romance has culminated at 
Iowa State. Charlene Owen and Stanley Kahan 
have been joined in marriage. 

Robert Lang, of Western Reserve, has been 
appointed to the city council of South Euclid, 
Ohio. 


Frederick C. Packard, Jr. of Harvard is on 
leave for the year. He and his wife Alice are 
touring the country doing readings from the 
dramatic poets. They passed through Illinois 
in early November, headed west. 


Roy Humble of Goshen College is on his 
second year at Pierce College, Athens, Greece. 
It’s a Fulbright. 

Robert E. Kent, of Kent State, has resigned 
to take up practice of law in Ravenna, Ohio. 

Almon B. Ives of Dartmouth has been ap- 
pointed director of an orientation program for 
freshmen. 

R. R. Schesventer of the University of Wash- 
ington is spending the year with the armed 
forces entertainment service in Korea. 


Matthew L. Rigler, head of the speech clinic 
at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the 
University of Illinois in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of speech activities for the 
Chicago Reading and Speech Clinic. 

William I. Oliver, instructor in speech and 
drama at Cornell University, received the 
Stanley Award for his play, To Learn to Love, 
at the New York City Writers’ Conference held 
at Wagner College. Mr. Oliver's short play, 
The Stallion, appears in the twentieth anni- 
versary edition of Margaret Mayorga’s Best 
Short Plays, published by the Beacon Press. 

Christian Moe, graduate assistant in drama 
at Cornell, was awarded second prize in the 
Samuel French National Intercollegiate Play- 
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writing Contest for his new play, Stranger in 
the Land. 


CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


The Sixth Annual Convention of The New 
England Theatre Conference was held on Sat- 
urday, October 5, at Northeastern University 


in Boston. Theme: “A Theatre for Janus; 
Yesterday and Tomorrow, Today.” Sections 
were held on children’s theatre, secondary 


school theatre, college and university theatre, 
community theatre, and professional theatre. 
President Paul R. Barstow, of Wellesley, gave 
the welcoming address. Coffee and doughnuts 
were served during the registration period. 

The Executive Seminar on Organizational 
Communications was held at Minnowbrook, 
rustic retreat of Syracuse University. Frank 
E. Funk of Purdue was program chairman. 
Other members of the “faculty” included 
Earnest S. Brandenburg of Washington Uni- 
versity, J. C. Callaghan of Michigan, Harold 
P. Zelko of Penn State, and Gordon S. Watts, 
training coordinator of Corning Glass Works. 
Sessions were held on various aspects of com- 
munication, including “upward communica- 
tions” and “downward communications” and 
“horizontal communications.” 


The Seventeenth Annual Conference of Tau 
Kappa Alpha was held at Butler University, 
Indianapolis, in April. Nicholas M. Cripe of 
Butler was director. Sixty-two schools from 
$1 states attended. Earl Bradley of Denver 
is president of the society. For the eighth 
year, speaker-of-the-year awards were made. 
Recipients: (national affairs) John F. Kennedy; 
(business) Erwin Canham; (labor) James P. 
Mitchell; (religion) the Reverend James A. 
Pike; (education) Eric Sevareid. 

The Purdue University Forensic Union was 
host to the Seventeenth Annual Tau Kappa 
Alpha Midwest Regional Conference in Novem- 
ber. On November 21-23, the Union held its 
Tenth Annual Invitational Forensic Confer- 
ence, which was attended by 20 colleges and 
universities. In December, 1,200 high school 
students and teachers attended Purdue’s twen- 
ty-fifth annual High School Debaters Confer- 
ence and Student Legislative Assembly; the 
conference has been the recipient of three 
Freedoms Foundation awards. 

The annual conference on communication in 
business and industry was held at Kent State 
University in November. 

Wayne N. Thompson, president of CSSA, 
has sent us the following preview of his asso- 


Christmas 


ciation’s meeting to be held at 
holiday: 

The Central States Speech Association, 
meeting at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on 
December 26, 27, and 28, will be holding 
the first three-day session in its history. 
Featured speakers at the general sessions 
held on successive days will be John Diet- 
rich, the Reverend Harold A Bosley, and 
Harold Westlake. Mr. Dietrich, vice-presi- 
dent of SAA, will open the conference at 
3:00 Thursday afternoon, speaking on 
“Theatre is Speech.” The Reverend Mr. 
Bosley, once a college national champion 
in extempore speaking, and now the au- 
thor of a dozen books, will speak on 
“Preaching on Controversial Issues.” Har- 
old Westlake, the featured speaker on Sat- 
urday, will give an address on “Aspects of 
Speech Correction and Audiology which 
have Importance for All Teachers of 
Speech.” 

Two other features at the general ses- 
sions will be the first annual presenta- 
tion of awards to outstanding young teach- 
ers and an exhibition debate on one of the 
three high school propositions. The de- 
bate has been arranged in co-operation 
with the NUEA Debate and _ Discussion 
Committee, which this year is combining 
its meetings with those of the CSSA. 

In addition, approximately thirty 
tional meetings in the fields of theatre, 
communication, research in speech and 
hearing, college forensics, teaching speech 
improvement, teaching speech in college, 
teaching speech in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, oral interpretation, min- 
isterial training, business and professional 
speaking, research in public address, and 
high school extracurricular activities, will 
be held. 

As usual, the CSSA will operate a free 
placement service for the benefit of both 
employers and applicants. Jack Higgins 
is arranging an extensive exhibit of photo- 
graphs of stage settings, and the usual dis- 
plays of commercial equipment and text- 
books will help keep conventioneers up to 
date. 


sec- 


Editor Bryant, who made a mad dash from 
the Boston SAA convention to the MLA con- 
clave in Madison, g-11 September, has sub- 
mitted the following report: 

Attendance learned and plentiful, but 
proportionately lower than SAA’s late sum- 
mer venture: 2207 members sought the 
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shores of Lake Mendota, whereas 4300 
went to Washington in 1956 and 3500 to 
Chicago in 1955. 

The circumstances were pleasant, the 
weather bland, housing in the dormitories 
of the University of Wisconsin austere and 
inexpensive, and the meals in the dormi- 
tory cafeterias reliable and tasty. Center 
of activities in the Wisconsin Union would 
have seemed normal to any inveterate con- 
vention-goer. Attendance at meetings varied 
from crowded to scanty, and in each meet- 
ing the ebb and flow of auditors was accel- 
erated between papers. 


Your editor attended in various of his 
capacities, but time-wise chiefly as chair- 
man of a department of English. He was 
usually established comfortably, therefore, 
in the plush library of the Union, which 
was the interviewing room for those seek- 
ing positions. In many years of conven- 
tion-going he had never found more satis- 
factory and workable arrangements for get- 
ting the appointers and the would-be-ap- 
pointed together. 


Speech fared well and ill among the lit- 
erary scholars. Papers presented by Allan 
H. Gilbert on “The Poetics of Aristotle” 
and by John Crow of King’s College, Uni- 
versity of London, on “Deadly Sins of Crit- 
icism, Or Seven Ways To Get Shakespeare 
Wrong” couldn't have been exceeded in 
their divergent ways. The presidential ad- 
dress by Whitney J. Oates, “Philosophia 
Regina,” needed no “presidential” aura to 
justify the listening. The editor went 
to some trouble, on the other hand, hope- 
fully to hear two papers on medieval 
rhetoric. He found, alas, little more than 
a learned incomprehension which had dis- 
appeared from the rhetorical sessions of 
the SAA from the first time Hoyt Hudson 
read a paper. 


The atmosphere was friendly and busy, 
though behind closed doors, no doubt, 
sufficiently contentious and polemic. Schol- 
arly learning was the norm and literacy 
stalked unchecked, but the quality of oral 
presentation was no more satisfying than 
that one encounters from the professionals 
in rhetoric and drama. 


The talents and capacities of the book 
publishers for generous entertainment 
showed normal-to-good. The approach to 
Bascom Hall was long and steep. The 
editor understands that Book Review Gun- 


derson was travelling the halls and byways 
also, but alas in other orbits. 

Conclusion: in some ways, two full aca- 
demic conventions in two weeks make one- 
and-a-half too many. 


CURRICULUM 


The president and trustees of Ohio Univer- 
sity at Athens, Ohio, have announced that The 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech has inau- 
gurated a program of advanced graduate 
study leading to the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. 

The Speech and Dramatic Art Department 
and The Speech and Hearing Center of Adel- 
phi College, Garden City, New York, announce 
the inception of a Master of Science Degree 
Program in Speech and Hearing Rehabilita- 
tion. This program will be an integral part 
of the Institute of Health, Education, and 
Welfare at Adelphi College. The Institute is 
designed to utilize a threefold approach which 
combines academic preparation, clinical prac- 
tice, and related research. The distinctive 
feature of the Institute is its emphasis upon 
the co-ordination of many relating professions 
to fulfill its primary purpose of “preparing com- 
petent team members to serve the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare needs of individuals and 
the community through a synthesis of class- 
work, service, and research.” 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic at Stanford 
University, including its course program in 
speech correction, audiology and the speech 
sciences, was separated from the Department 
of Speech and Drama in September, and will be 
established as the Division of Speech Pathol- 
ogy and Audiology in the Department of 
Allied Medical Sciences in the School of Medi- 
cine. This is primarily an administrative 
change, and will not affect the present program 
of the division except to strengthen its relation- 
ship to certain aspects of medical training. 
Degree programs in speech correction and in 
audiology will continue to be offered at the 
A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. levels, and a Ph.D. with 
a concentration in the speech sciences will also 
be provided. Close cooperation with such de- 
partments as Education and Psychology will 
be continued as at present, including the pro- 
gram for the Special Credential in Speech Cor- 
rection and Lipreading. 


The Speech Department at the University 
of California, Berkeley, has administrative ap- 
proval for a number of new courses which are 
being instituted this year. Professor Leo Low- 
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enthal will teach a course in Speech and Society, 
covering a general survey of types of speech 
and discourse; their effects on inter-personal 
relations, personality development, and _ social 
integration; their influence on development 
and character of social institutions, mores 
and belief; and the reciprocal influence of 
social institutions on speech. Professors Her- 
man Tennessen and Don Geiger will teach a 
new course in the Theory of Interpretation. 
Professor tenBroek will teach a new course in 
Freedom of Speech, which will encompass a 
critical and historical analysis of the main 
theories and justifications of freedom of ex- 
pression developed in England and the United 
States, and of the factors and tests determin- 
ing its scope and practical exercise. Professor 
Woodrow Borah will take charge of a new 
course in Latin American Public Address. The 
University has instituted an € perimental 
course in expository writing designed to aid 
advanced undergraduate students and graduate 
students in the preparation of papers and dis- 
sertations. Two sections of this course will be 
taught in the Speech Department by Pro- 
fessors Hungerland and Barnhart. 

Tulane University has inaugurated a series 
of Drama Lectures. Each lecture will relate to 
a forthcoming major production. The first of 
the series of four will be given by James K. 
Feibleman, Head of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment. His talk, “The Theatre as a Time Art,” 
will precede production of Priestley’s Danger- 
ous Corner. Department member Robert Cor- 
rigan’s lecture, “The Sun Always Rises,” will 
relate to Ibsen’s Ghosts. 


BUILDING Boom 

Plans have been completed and approved 
for a new two million dollar speech arts 
building at Fresno State College. The building, 
which is scheduled for completion in the fall 
of 1959, will include radio and television stu- 
dios, arena and proscenium theatres, and a 
speech therapy clinic. 

Final plans and specifications for the new 
music and speech building at Queens College 
have been approved. 

Ground has been broken for the new medi- 
cal center to be established on the Stanford 
campus. The speech and hearing clinic will be 
housed in the rehabilitation building, now 
scheduled for completion in the summer of 
1959- 

Oberlin College has employed Wallace K. 
Harrison, architect of the United Nations 


Building, to design a $300,000 addition to Hall 
Auditorium for its speech department 

The Department of Speech of Illinois State 
Normal University is looking forward to the 
preparation of new quarters in the Fine Arts 
Unit which will provide areas for art, music, 
and speech. The building should be ready for 
occupancy September 1, 1959. Plans include 
space for the Little Theatre. 

The University of Oklahoma speech and 
hearing clinic moved into its new $200,000 
building on the campus of the University 
Medical Center in Oklahoma City during June. 
Completely new equipment and _ classrooms 
were constructed for the School for Deaf Chil- 
dren, and new Allison equipment was especial- 
ly designed for the six audiology testing rooms. 
Under the direction of Donald T. Counihan, 
who joined the department staff last year, the 
outpatient clinic service in therapy has been 
tripled and new clinics established in aphasia 
and cleft palate. 

The University of Kansas Theatre will offi- 
cially open a new theatre in the new Music 
and Dramatic Arts Building, with Henry IV, 
Part I, featuring guest artist Jerome Kilty in 
the role of Falstaff. Lewin Goff will direct. 
Two theatres are included in the new building: 
an 1188-seat auditorium with a 55’ x 80’ main 
siage incorporating a 42’ turntable, a 42’ x 15’ 
elevating apron, and a permanently installed 
adjustable proscenium which is _ integrated 
mechanically with the light bridge. The second 
theatre is an eighty-seat experimental theatre 
utilizing swivel chairs and a large U-shaped 
non-proscenium stage. 

The scene shop opens onto both stages 
through large overhead doors. Whole settings 
may be shifted quickly from shop to either 
theatre. The theatre is equipped with a thirty- 
three circuit magnetic amplifier lighting con- 
trol board with five pre-set positions and an 
auxiliary twenty-one circuit board. A_ high 
fidelity theatre system is being installed with 
stereophonic sound, stereo tape recorders and 
playbacks, dual turntables, and_ electronic 
monitoring of the theatre to all booths, 
dressing rooms, and the green room. The levels 
below the stage contain a well equipped cos- 
tume shop, a laundering and dyeing room, a cos- 
tume storage room, a property and furniture 
room, a rehearsal room duplicating the stage 
acting area, dressing rooms with showers, and 
a handsomely appointed green room with an 
attached kitchen. The University Theatre 
cordially invites all SAA members to visit and 
inspect its new quarters. 
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Joseph O. Baylen and Patrick G. Hogan. 
128. 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of the 
Nation. Richard B. Morris, ed. Rev. by 
Bower Aly. 427. 

Alexander Hamilton in the American Tra- 
dition. Louis M. Hacker. Rev. by Bower 
Aly. 427. 

Alexander Hamilton Reader: A Compilation 
of Materials By and Commenting On 
Hamilton. Margaret Esther Hall, ed. Rev. 
by Bower Aly. 427. 

Alexander Hamilton: Selections Representing 
His Life, His Thought, and His Style. 
Bower Aly, ed. Rev. by Everett Hunt. 318. 

Alexander Hamilton: Youth to Maturity 1755- 
1788. Broadus Mitchell. Rev. by Bower 
Aly. 427. 

Alexander Hamilton’s Papers on Public Credit, 
Commerce and Finance. Samuel McKee, 
Jr., ed. Rev. by Bower Aly. 427. 

American Drama Since 1918. Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Rev. by Jack Clay. 439. 

Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays. Northrop 
Frye. Rev. by Marie Hochmuth. 312. 

Applied Imagination. Alex F. Osborn. Rev. by 
Richard Murphy. 331. 

Aristotle: Rhetoric, An Abstract of Principles 
of Public Speaking. Pat M. Ryan, Jr. Rev. 
by Paul D. Brandes. 100. 

Art of Greek Comedy, The. Katherine Lever. 
Rev. by Edward B. Partridge. 88. 

Art of Persuasion, The. Wayne C. Minnick. 
Rev. by Huber Ellingsworth. 447. 

Art of Reading Aloud, The. John Dolman, Jr. 
Rev. by Ordean G. Ness. 218. 

Autobiography of Peter Cartwright. Intro. by 
Charles L. Wallis. Rev. by Paul H. Boase. 
87. 


Baker’s Dozen, A: Thirteen Unusual Amer- 
icans. Russel B. Nye. Rev. by Barnet Bas- 
kerville. 207. 

Basic Ideas of Alexander Hamilton, The. 
Richard B. Morris, ed. Rev. by Bower Aly. 


427. 

Basic "principles of Parliamentary Law and 
Protocol. Marguerite Grumme. Rev. by 
Charley A. Leistner. 219. 

Basic Training for Speech. Elise Hahn, Charles 
W. Lomas, Donald Hargis, and Daniel 
Vandraegen. Rev. by Johnnye Akin. 447. 

Beginnings of Unitarianism in America, The. 
Conrad Wright. Rev. by Kenneth W. Pauli. 
208. 

Ben Butler. The South Called Him Beast! Hans 
L. Trefousse. Rev. by Gordon L. Thomas. 
$20. 

Bibliographies of Studies in Victorian Litera- 
ture for the Ten Years 1945-1954. Austin 
Wright, ed. Rev. by Wallace A. Bacon. 96. 


Brainwashing: The Story of Men Who Defied 
It. Edward Hunter. Rev. by Ross Scanlan. 
1 

British Broadcasting: Radio and Television in 
the United Kingdom. Burton Paulu. Rev. 
by Edgar E. Willis. 444. 

Business and Professional Speaking: A Project 
Text. John M. Martin. Rev. by Robert 
W. Smith. 3382. 

Business Speaking: A Text and Workbook. 
James F. Clyne, Charles A. Dwyer, Ed- 
ward J. Kilduff, and Ralph M. Zink. Rev. 
by Harold P. Zelko. 220. 


Casebook in Stuttering, A. Charles Van Riper 
and Leslie Gruber. Rev. by Richard A. 
Hoops. 219. 

Certain Language Skills in Children: Their 
Development and Interrelationships. Mil- 
dred C. Templin. Rev. by Dorothy Kester. 


444- 

Comedy in the Soviet Theatre. Peter Yershov. 
Rev. by Hubert Heffner. 315. 

Communication: Handling Ideas Effectively. Roy 
Ivan Johnson, Marie Schalekamp, and 
Lloyd A. Garrison. Rev. by Edward Rogge. 
220. 

Communicative Reading. Otis J. Aggertt and 
Elbert R. Bowen. Rev. by Irving Deer. 
330°. 

Congressman Abraham Lincoln. Donald W. 
Riddle. Rev. by Earl W. Wiley. 434. 

Constraint and Variety in American Educa- 
tion. David Riesman. Rev. by Everett Lee 
Hunt. 201. 

Contemporary Theatre, 1953-1956. Audrey Wil- 
liamson. Rev. by Jack Clay. 316. 

Contexts of Criticism. Harry Levin. Rev. by 
Marie Hochmuth. 312. 

Costumes and Styles. Henry Harald Hansen. 
Rev. by Edna West. 98. 

Counter-Statement. Kenneth Burke. 
Marie Hochmuth. 312. 

Covenant With Earth: A Selection From the 
Poetry of Lew Sarett, Including Six Poems 
Not Previously Published. Sarett. 
Rev. by Wallace A. Bacon. 328. 

Crisis in Communication: A Christian Exani- 
ination of the Mass Media, Malcolm Boyd. 
Rev. by Waldo W. Braden. 321. 


Rev. by 


David Crockett: The Man and the Legend. 
James Atkins Shackford. Rev. by Nor- 
man W. Mattis. 86. 


Economic Needs of Older People. John J. Cor- 
son and John W. McConnell. Rev. by Rich- 
ard Murphy. 327. 

Educating Spastic Children. F. Eleanor Scho- 
nell. Rev. by Mildred F. Berry. 215. 
Egghead and the Others, The. Donley Fed- 

dersen. Rev. by John P. Highlander. 95. 

Elizabethans, The. Allardyce Nicoll. Rev. by 
Wallace A. Bacon. 307. 

English History Play in the Age of Shake- 
speare, The. Irving Ribner. Rev. by Wal- 
lace A. Bacon. 307. 

English Language Arts in the Secondary School, 
The. Commission on the English Curric- 
ulum of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. Rev. by Donald K. Smith. 214. 
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English Politics in the Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Robert Walcott, Jr. Rev. by Charles 
Daniel Smith. 433. 

Everyman’s English Pronouncing Dictionary. 
Daniel Jones. Rev. by C. K. Thomas. 92. 


Face Your Audience. William Hodapp. Rev. 
by Robert P. Crawford. 100. 

For Some Stringed Instrument. Peter Kane 
Dufault. Rev. by W. M. Parrish. 323. 
Form and Idea in Modern Theatre. John 

Gassner. Rev. by E. J. West. 317. 

Form and Meaning in Drama: A Study of Six 
Greek Plays and of Hamlet. H. D. F. Kitto. 
Rev. by Edward B. Partridge. 314. 

Function of Criticism, The. Yvor Winters. Rev. 
by Marie Hochmuth. 

Fundamentals and Forms of Speech, The. An- 
drew Thomas Weaver and Ordean Ger- 
hard Ness. Rev. by William B. McCoard. 
$25. 

Fundamentals of Communication: An _ Inte- 
grated Approach. Wayne N. Thompson. 
Rev. by Earl Cain. 448. 


George William Curtis and The Genteel Tra- 
dition. Gordon Milne. Rev. by Carroll C. 
Arnold. 81. 

Great American Liberals, Gabriel Richard 
Mason, ed. Rev. by Robert C. Jeffrey. 209. 

Group Differences in Attitudes and Votes: A 
Study of the 1954 Congressional Election. 
Angus Campbell and Homer C. Cooper. 
Rev. by Dale D. Drum. 331. 

Guides to Straight Thinking. Stuart Chase. 
Rev. by Frank E. Funk. gg. 


Harley Granville Barker: Man of The Theatre, 
Dramatist and Scholar. C. R. Purdom. 
Rev. by E. J. West. 84. 

Henry Clay and the Art of American Politics. 
Clement Eaton. Rev. by Ernest J. Wrage. 
319. 

History of the English Puppet Theatre, The. 
George Speaight. Rev. by Jean Starr Wik- 
sell. 98. 

Hostile Mind, The: The Sources and Con- 
sequences of Rage and Hate. Leon J. Saul. 
Rev. by Ross Scanlan. 196. 

How to Tell What You Know. Arthur Secord. 
Rev. by E. C. Buehler. 332. 

Human Relations in International Affairs. Sey- 
mour W. Beardsley and Alfred G. Edgell. 
Rev. by Dean C. Barnlund. 100. 


Index to Full Length Plays, 1895 to 1925. Ruth 
Gibbons Thomson. Rev. by Jack Clay. 329. 
Index to the Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol- 
umes I to XL, 1915-1954. Giles Wilkeson 
oy. comp. Rev. by W. Norwood Brigance, 


78. 
It Seems Like Yesterday. H. V. Kaltenborn. 
Rev. by Robert P. Friedman. 212. 


King Henry VI, Part 2. William Shakespeare. 
Andrew S. Cairncross, ed. Rev. by Pat M. 
Ryan, Jr. 311. 

King Henry VIII. William Shakespeare. R. A. 
Foakes, ed. Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, Jr. 311. 
King Richard II. William Shakespeare. Peter 
Ure, ed. Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, Jr. 311. 


LaFollette and the Rise of the Progressives in 
Wisconsin. Robert S. Maxwell. Rev. by 
Carroll P. Lahman. 85. 

Leadership and Its Effects Upon the Group, 
Donald T. Campbell. Rev. by Dean C. 
Barnlund. 91. 

Leadership and Role Expectations. Ralph M. 
Stogdill, Ellis L. Scott, and William E, 
Jaynes. Rev. by N. Edd Miller. 449. 

Legacy of Holmes and Brandeis: A Study in the 
Influence of Ideas, The. Samuel J. Konef- 
sky. Rev. by J. Garber Drushal. 87. 

Liberties of an American, The. Lee Pfeffer. 
Rev. by George P. Rice, Jr. 323. 

Life-Situation Preaching. Charles F. Kemp. 
Rev. by Paul H. Boase. 330. 

Lincoln and the Bluegrass. William H. Town- 
send. Rev. by Mildred F. Berry. 319. 
Literary Criticism: A Short History. William 
K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Cleanth Brooks. Rev. 

by Marie Hochmuth. g12. 

Literature and the Image of Man: Sociological 
Studies of the European Drama and Novel, 
1600-1900. Leo Lowenthal. Rev. by Wil- 
liam G. McCollom. 436. 

Living Stage, The. Kenneth Macgowan and 
Wiliam Melnitz. Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, 


Jr. 89 


Machine Translation of Languages. William N. 
Locke and A. Donald Booth, eds. Rev. by 
H. F. Harding. 441. 

Man Behind the Message, The: A Study of 
Some Personal Characteristics of Profes- 
sional Communicators. Dayton E. Heck- 
man, Franklin H. Knower, and Paul H. 
Wagner. Rev. by N. Edd Miller. 449. 

Man in the Name, The: Essays on the Ex- 
perience of Poetry. Leonard Unger. Rev. 
by David Laird. 441. 

Management - Employee Communication — in 
Action. Harold P. Zelko and Harold J. 
O’Brien. Rev. by Dwight L. Freshley. 448. 

Manual for Beginning Debating, A. Douglas R. 
Sherman. Rev. by James A. Ross. 100. 

Mass Communication: Television, Radio, Film, 
Press. Erik Barnouw. Rev. by Edward Sta- 
sheff. 

Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America. 
Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning 
White, eds. Rev. by Waldo W. Braden. g21. 

Meaning and Necessity. Rudolph Carnap. Rev. 
by Marie Hechmuth. 83. 

Middle English Dictionary. Part A. 3. Hans 
Kurath and Sherman A. Kuhn, ed. Rev. 
by D. W. Robertson, Jr. 216. 

Milton and Science. Kester Svendsen. Rev. by 
Wilbur E. Gilman, go. 


Nature in Shakespearian Tragedy. Robert. 
Speaight. Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, Jr. 204. 

North Carolina Drama, Richard Walser. Rev. 
by Jonathan Curvin. 97. 


Oedipus at Thebes. Bernard Knox. Rev. by 
Edward Partridge. 437. 

Old Bullion Benton: Senator from the New 
West. William Nisbet Chambers. Rev. by 
Norman W. Mattis. 210. 

On Actors and the Art of Acting. George Henry 
Lewes. Rev. by Jack Clay. 439. 
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On Being Retired. T. V. Smith. Rev. by Rich- 
ard Murphy. 327. 

On Human Communication: A Review, A Sur- 
vey, and A Criticism. Colin Cherry. 
by John B. Newman. 217. 

On the Art of the Theatre. Edward Gordon 
Craig. Rev. by Jack Clay. 439. 

One-Eyed Gunner and Other Portraits, The. 
Robert Beloof. Rev. by W. M. Parrish. 


323- 

Opulent Citizen, The. LeRoy Smith. Rev. by 
W. M. Parrish. 323. 

Oral Communication, Paul Dickerson. Rev. by 
Charles T. Brown. 99. 

Origins and Prehistory of Language, The. G. 
Révész. Rev. by Giles Wilkeson Gray. 82. 

Outline of English Phonetics, An. Daniel Jones. 
Rev. by Bert Emsley. 99. 


Paris Theatre Audiences in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. John Lough. 
Rev. by John H. McDowell. 438. 

Pelican Shakespeare, The. Rev. by Wallace A. 
Bacon. 307. 

Persuasive Preaching. Ronald E. Sleeth. Rev. 
by Charles E. Weniger. 331. 

Pictorial History of Burlesque, A. Bernard 
Sobel. Rev. by John A. Walker. 219. 
Practical Speech. H. Keith Slothower. Rev. 

by Hugh F. Seabury. 101. 

Problems and Principles: Studies in the Teach- 
ing of English as a Second Language. Da- 
vid Abercrombie. Rev. by Elizabeth Carr. 
442. 

Problems of Communication in a Pluralistic 
Society. Reynolds C. Seitz, ed. Rev. by 
Dean C. Barnlund. g22. 

Psychology of Persuasive Speech, The. Robert 
T. Oliver. Rev. by Robert P. Friedman. 


332. 


Racine and English Classicism. Katherine E. 
Wheatley. Rev. by John C. Lapp. 202. 
Rainer Maria Rilke: Creative Anguish of a 
Modern Poet. W. L. Graff. Rev. by Don 

Geiger. 218. 

Rape of the Mind, The: The Psychology of 
Thought Control, Menticide, and Brain- 
washing. Joost A. M. Meerloo. Rev. by Ross 
Scanlan. 196. 

Readings in Linguistics: The Development of 
Descriptive Linguistics in America Since 
1925. Martin Joos, ed. Rev. by John Mac- 
Queen. 324. 

Representative American Speeches: 1955-1956. 
A. Craig Baird, ed. Rev. by Anon. 333. 
Representative American Speeches: 1956-1957. 
A. Craig Baird, ed. Rev. by Anon. 333. 
Revivalism and Social Reform in Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century America. Timothy L. Smith. 

Rev. by Paul H. Boase. 435. 

Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education. Donald 
Lemon Clark. Rev. by Carroll Arnold. 433. 

Riddle of Stuttering, The. C. S. Bluemel. Rev. 
by Mardel Ogilvie. 325. 


Say It Safely: Legal Limits in Journalism and 
Broadcasting. Paul P. Ashley. Rev. by J. 
Jeffery Auer. 329. 

Shakespeare: A Pictorial Biography. ¥. E. Hal- 
liday. Rev. by Wallace A. Bacon. 307. 


Rev. 


Shakespeare and the Natural Condition. Geof- 
frey Bush. Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, Jr. 204. 


Shakespeare: Modern Essays .in Criticism. 
Leonard F. Dean, ed. Rev. by Wallace A. 
Bacon. 307. 


Shakespeare Survey 9. Allardyce Nicoll, ed. 
Rev. by Albert Gilman. 88. 

Shakespeare Survey: An Annual Survey of 
Shakespearian Study and Production, X. 
Allardyce Nicoll, ed. Rev. by Wallace A. 
Bacon. 307. 

Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse. Irwin Smith. 
Rev. by J. D. Clay. 101. 

Sinai Sort, The. Norman MacCaig. Rev. by 
W. M. Parrish. 323. 

Sir Kenelm Digby: The Ornament of England. 
R. T. Petersson. Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, Jr. 
97- 

Some Observations on American Education. 
Robert M. Hutchins. Rev. by Everett Lee 
Hunt. 201. 

Speaking and Listening. Andrew T. Weaver, 
Gladys L. Borchers, and Donald K. Smith. 
Rev. by T. Earle Johnson. 330. 

Speaking Before An Audience. Richard T. D. 
Hollister. Rev. by Lionel Crocker. 220, 

Speech At Work. Audrey M. Bullard and E. 
Dulce Lindsay. Rev. by A. L. McLeod. 


449- 

Speech Bibliography: A Selected List of Texts 
in Public Address, Oral Interpretation, 
Theatre, Radio and Television, Speech and 
Hearing Therapy, and Speech Science. Wil- 
liam M. Sattler et al. Rev. by Anon. 334. 

Speech Correction at Home. Morris Val Jones. 
Rev. by Richard A. Hoops. 329. 

Speech Correction in the Schools, Jon Eisenson 
and Mardel Ogilvie. Rev. by Ruth Beckey 
Irwin. 446. 

Speech Disorders. Principles and Practices of 
Therapy. Mildred F. Berry and Jon Eisen- 
son. Rev. by Lester L. Hale. 445. 

Speech: Idea and Delivery. Charles W. Lomas 
and Ralph Richardson. Rev. by Frederick 
G. Alexander. 326. 

Speech Index: 1935-1955. Roberta Sutton. Rev. 
by Anon. 334. 

Spirit of Tragedy, The. Herbert J. Muller. Rev. 
by Garff B. Wilson. 205. 

Storytelling. Claudia Royal. Rev. by Johnnye 
Akin. 96. 

Strindberg’s Queen Christina, Charles 
Gustav III, Walter Johnson, trans. and ed. 
Rev. by Leland M. Griffin. 333. 

Study of Groups, The. Josephine Klein. Rev. 
by Franklyn S. Haiman. 216. 

Study of Sounds: Articles Contributed in Com- 
memoration of the Thirtieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the Phonetic Society of 
Japan. Phonetic Society of Japan, comp. 
Rev. by James W. Abel. 443. 

Study of Thinking, A. Jerome S. Bruner, Jac- 
queline J. Goodnow, and George A. Aus- 
tin. Rev. by John B. Newman. 91. 


Stuttering: Significant Theories and Ther- 
apies. Eugene F. Hahn. Rev. by John V. 
Irwin, 324. 


Successful Conference and Discussion Tech- 
niques. Harold P. Zelko. Rev. by Mason A. 
Hicks. 326. 
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Swinger of Birches, A: A Portrait of Robert 
Frost. Sidney Cox. Rev. by Garff B. Wilson. 


440. 


Target: The World. Communist Propaganda 
Activities in 1955. Evron M. Kirkpatrick, 
ed. Rev. by Ross Scanlan. 196. 

Teaching of Language to Deaf Children, The. 
Agnes Lack. Rev. by Helen M. E. Wood- 
ward. 93. 

Teaching Speech. Loren D. Reid. Rev. by 
Franklin H. Knower. 214. 

Technique of Acting, The. F. Cowles Strick- 
land. Rev. by W. J. Friederich. 318. 
Television and Radio. Giraud Chester and Gar- 
net R. Garrison. Rev. by Ordean G. Ness. 

0. 

Television in the Making. Paul Rotha, ed. 
Rev. by Edward Stasheff. 94. 

Television’s Impact on American Culture. 
William Y. Elliott, ed. Rev. by Glenn Star- 
lin. 213. 

Theater of Augustin Daly, The. Marvin Fel- 
heim. Rev. by Pat M. Ryan, Jr. 334. 
Theatre ’56. John Chapman, ed. Rev. by Jack 

Clay. 316. 

Theatre Annual, The, 1956 (XIV). Blanche A. 
Corin, ed. Rev. by Jack Clay. 316. 

Theatre Scenecraft. Vern Adix. Rev. by John 
A. Walker. 439. 

Theatre World Annual (London), No. 7, 1955- 
56. Frances Stephens, ed. Rev. by Jack 
Clay. 316. 

Theatre World, Season 1955-56. Daniel Blum, 
ed. Rev. by Jack Clay. 316. 

Theatrical Companion to Maugham. Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson. Rev. by Hu- 
bert Morehead. 97. 

Theodore E. Burton: American Statesman. 
Forrest Crissey. Rev. by Victor M. Powell. 
218. 

Treatises on Preaching. Harry Caplan and 
Henry H. King. Rev. by J. W. Bachman. 

a. in 20th Century Drama: A Survey Since 
Ibsen and Shaw. Frederick Lumley. Rev. 
by E. J. West. 217. 

T. S. Eliot’s Poetry and Plays: A Study in 
Sources and Meaning. Grover Smith, Jr. 
Rev. by Wallace A. Bacon. 211. 


Understanding and Being Understood. Herbert 
Hackett, Martin Andersen, Seth Fessenden, 
and Lessie Lee Hagen. Rev. by H. L. Ew- 
bank, Jr. 333. 

Uses of Drama, The. Philip A. Coggin. Rev. by 
Martin T. Cobin. 207. 


Victorian Theatre, The, A Survey. George Row- 
ell. Rev. by John H. McDowell. 206. 
Vocabulary of College Students in Classroom 
Speeches. John W. Black and Marian 
Ausherman. Rev. by Empress Y. Zedler. 93. 


Webster's New World Dictionary. David B. 
Guralnik. Rev. by C. K. Thomas. ge. 
What is Theatre? A Query in Chronicle 
Form. Eric Bentley. Rev. by Eugene K. 
Bristow. 328. 

What Is Vital In Religion. Sermons on Con- 
temporary Christian Problems. Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick. Rev. by Edmund Holt Linn. 


95- 


Wild Jackasses, The: The American Farmer 
in Revolt. Dale Kramer. Rev. by Hollis L, 
White. 209. 

Wilson: The New Freedom. Arthur S. Link, 
Rev. by Gregg Phifer. 321. 

Woodrow Wilson and the Politics of Morality, 
John Morton Blum. Rev. by John F. 
Wilson. 211. 


Your Child’s Speech. Flora Rheta Schreiber. 
Rev. by C. Van Riper. 445. 


THE FORUM 


Amendment to the Constitution. The Forum. 
190. 
Amendments to the By-Laws. The Forum. 191. 


Budgets of SAA, 1957-1959. The Forum. 306. 

Budgets Submitted by Finance Committee and 
Approved by Administrative Council and 
Legislative Assembly at the 1956 Con- 
vention. The Forum. 193. 


Committees for 1957. The Forum. 189. 


Elections, Spring 1957. The Forum. 305. 

Elite Standard vs. Democracy. Ray Montgom- 
ery. The Forum, 303. 

Establishing and Maintaining Standard Pat- 
terns of Speech. Clarence L. Barnhart. 
The Forum. 73. 

Excerpts from Minutes of the Business Meet- 
ing, 29 December 1956. The Forum. 187. 

Excerpts from the Minutes of the Business 
Meeting, 2g August 1957. The Forum. 423. 

Excerpts from the Minutes of the Executive 
Council, 26-29 December 1956. The Forum. 
186. 

Excerpts from the Minutes 
Council, 26-29 August 
421. 

Excerpts from the Minutes of the First Meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly. The 
Forum. 424. 


Invitation to the Pen. The Forum. goe. 
J. M. O'Neill Papers, The. William C. Seifrit, 
Jr. The Forum, 304. 


of the Executive 
1957. The Forum. 


1956 
192. 


Officers of Interest Groups Elected at 
Convention at Chicago. The Forum. 


Ph.D. ‘61? An Editorial. 426. 

Presentation of the Index to QJS. Giles Wilke- 
son Gray. The Forum. 194. 
Provisions Governing Nomination 

tion. The Forum. 76. 


Report of the Committee on Committees. The 


Elec- 


Forum. 425. 

Report of the Nominating Committee. The 
Forum. 75. 

Report on Election of 1957 Nominating Com- 


mittee. The Forum. 189. 
Report on the SAA Placement Service. The 
Forum. 194. 


Scope of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
Donald C. Bryant. The Forum. 71. 
Summary of the Minutes of the Meetings of 
the Legislative Assembly, 26 December 

1956. The Forum. 188. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Examples of Advanced 
Programs of Study Now Underway 


. 52% graduate quarter hours without thesis 
For the Master of Arts Degree: 45 graduate quarter hours with thesis 


Major Concentrations Cognate Areas 
Discussion and Public Address Communication Methodology 
Speech and Hearing Disorders Psychology 
Communication Methodology Theatre Arts 
Oral Interpretation Radio and TV 

For the Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
Majors Minors Cognate Areas 
Public Address and Speech Communication 
Discussion Pathology. Methodology 
Pathology Communication Psychology and 
Oral 
Theatre Arts. .....50cial Science 
Communication 
Methodology.....................Mass Media English Literature 
Communication 
Mass Media Methodology....................Eenglish Literature 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPEECH CONFERENCE 


27th Annual General and College Meeting, February 6, 7 and 8 
27th Annual High School Meeting, February 14 and 15 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 


6th Workshop for Directors of Forensics—June 23-July 25 
23rd Summer High School Institute—June 23-July 25 
12th Summer Laboratory in Interpersonal Communication—June 16-August 15 
11th Summer Workshop in Basic Communication—June 16-July 18 


WINTER QUARTER SUMMER SESSION 
January 2-March 14, 1958 June 16-August 15, 1958 
SPRING QUARTER AUTUMN QUARTER 
March 24-June 6, 1958 September 18-December 5, 1958 


for further information write: 


Elwood Murray, Ph.D., Director 
School of Speech, University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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A thorough revision of a 
Widely Accepted Speech book 


{] 


GENERAL SPEECH 


— An Introduction — 


New Second Edition 
McGraw-Hill Series in Speech 


A. CRAIG BAIRD FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
University of Missouri Ohio State University 


406 pages, $4.75 


A new edition of a leading book on fundamental speech principles and techniques. In a 


clear and concise style, it covers the speaker, his delivery, speech content or ideas, speech 
structure and oral language, and methods of speech improvement. This improvement 
occurs through the mutual operation of three phases: the formation of desirable attitudes 
toward speech; the development of an understanding of the principles involved; and the 
achievement of some skill in the application of these principles to the development of speech 
habits. It is invaluable as either a reference book or text for the fundamentals or advanced 
speaking courses. A revised Teacher’s Manual and Test Guide is available. 


CONTENTS 


PART I—INTRODUCTION 13. The Speaker’s Personality 
1. Essentials of Effective S 14. Informational and Critical Listening 
2. Improving your Speech Habits: 
Beginners’ problems PART III—BASIC SPEECH TYPES 
15. Informative Speaking 
PART II—DEVELOPING 16. Argumentative Speaking 
FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 17. 
3. Choosi Subject and 18. Discussional Speaking 
19. Oral Reading 


4. Finding Materials 
. Organization and Outlining — SPEECH 


5 
6. Supporting Details 
7 
8 


. Adapting to the Audience and the 20. Radio and Television Speaking 
Occasion 21. Speeches for Special Occasions 
. Developing Confidence 22. Parliamentary Procedure 
9. Using Effective Language 
10. The Speaking Voice APPENDIXES : 
11. Articulation and Pronunciation A. Main Symbols of the Phonetic 
12. Physical Activity and Visual Aids Alphabet for English 
in Speech B. Speech Performance Scale 


Send for —= McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


ACo,ypy = 
on Approval —= 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


The 


McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN SPEECH 
CLARENCE T. SIMON 


A. CRAIG BAIRD 
ARGUMENTATION, 


DISCUSSION, AND DEBATE 

422 pages, $5.00 
Surveys comprehensively the princi- 
ples of argumentative discourse, oral 
and written, and applies them to dis- 
cussion and debate. 


AND TYPES 

348 pages, $5.00 
Provides a usable exposition of the 
principles and procedures of discussion 
and treats the general aims, selection 
of subjects, organization of material, 
inference, fallacious reasoning, etc. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 


ADDRESSES: 1740-1952 

314 pages, $4.75 (paper edition, $2.95) 
A valuable anthology of outstanding 
American addresses of the past two 
centuries from Jonathan Edwards to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. It includes the 
most representative speeches of Presi- 
dents, agitators, politicians, etc. 


A. CRAIG BAIRD and 
FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL 


SPEECH 

253 pages, $3.50 
A college manual based on speech as a 
social activity, a product of effective 
methods of learning, and as a process of 
manipulating ideas. It correlates psy- 
chological and rhetorical methods and 
approaches to the beginning course. 


GENERAL SPEECH 


See opposite page for book description. 


Consulting Editor 


JOHN W. BLACK and 

WILBUR E. MOORE 

SPEECH: Code, Meaning and 

Communication 

440 pages, $4.75 
Presents the basic processes and com- 
mon application of speaking. Recent 
developments in general semantics, in- 


formation theory and probability are 
applied to the subject of general speech. 


HAHN, LOMAS, HARGIS, and 
VANDRAEGEN 


BASIC VOICE TRAINING 


FOR SPEECH 
2nd Edition. 256 pages, $4.75 


Offers the reader an improvement in 
sequence and a greater unity. It is 
designed to improve the student’s voice 
and develop his critical listening. 


MARDEL OGILVIE 
SPEECH IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

320 pages, $4.75 
Suggests ways to promote effective oral 
communication, emphasizing the rela- 
tionship between speech activities and 
the language arts program. 


DAVID G. POWERS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 
380 pages, $5.00 
Combines training in the four speech 
skills: social, semantic, vocal, and pho- 
netic—with public speaking discussion, 
and the speech arts. 


C. RAYMOND VAN DUSEN 


TRAINING the VOICE for SPEECH 
276 pages, $4.75 
Offers practical help for the student to 
improve his speaking voice and express 
words clearly and distinctly. 


SEND FOR 
COPIES ON APPROVAL 
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Ready January 2... |, 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PHONETICS 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


Now in the Second Edition! 


Charles K. Thomas, Cornell University 


This comprehensive new textbook provides a basic study of 
the pronunciation of English in the United States. It pre- 
| sents the subject in a series of graded units, each of which 
| may serve as a single assignment or a small group of assign- 
| ments. The book stresses the distinctive sound unit, or 
phoneme, as basic to our understanding of speech, and con- 
siders the nondistinctive variations, whether regional, per- 
sonal, or contextual, of secondary importance. 


12 ills., tables; 265 pp. 


@ BASED ON more than 30 years of study and teach- 
ing of phonetics and analyses of the speech patterns of 
over 14,000 people. 


@ EXPANDED TREATMENT of the regional varia- 
tions in American pronunciation. | 


@ PRACTICAL, NEW phonetic transcriptions of var- | 
ious American dialects. 


Class-Tested Order of Presentation 


Introduction. The Mechanism of Speech. The Classification of 
Speech Sounds. The Sounds of English (Includes 12 chapters of 
Analysis of Vowels, Consonants, and Their Variants). Stress. The 
Dynamics of Consonants. Length of Sounds. Phonetic Change: As- 
similation. Other Phonetic Changes. Regional Variations in Amer- 
ican Pronunciation. The Speech Areas. Regional Transcriptions. 
| Standards of Pronunciation. Bibliography. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY = 15 
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Neu RONALD Speech Books] 


PRINCIPLES OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Raymond G. Smith, /ndiana University 


A well-balanced, systematic approach to the essentials of 
speech preparation and delivery, this new textbook incor- 
porates the latest findings of semantics, psychology, and 
sociology. It includes useful new refinements on sound and 
familiar speech doctrine applied to the requirements of 
today’s speakers. ‘Treats speech materials, speech develop- 
ment and techniques, the audience, and the speaker. 


29 ills., tables; 390 pp. 


@ FULLY ANALYZES each facet of public speaking. 


@® QUESTIONS, projects, assignments, lists for addi- 
tional reading, etc. 


@ EVALUATION FORMS plus extensive outlines 
which point up organization and presentation are 
included. 


| Detailed Treatment of Effective Public Speaking 


| Introduction; Communicating in Modern Society. Preparation and 
Delivery The Audience: Planning for the Audience and Occasion. 
Materials: Selecting the Speech Purpose, Topic, and Title, Finding 
Materials. Analyzing and Arranging Materials. Language for 
Gaining Response. The Speech: Appeal Through Ethos. Appeal 
Through Emotion. Intellectual Support—Reasoning Traditionally. 
Intellectual Support—Reasoning Operationally. Persuading. Devel- 
oping the Speech. Concluding, Beginning, and Bridging. The 
Speaker: Introduction to Delivery. Increasing Confidence. Com- 
municating by Body. Communicating by Voice. Listening and 
Evaluating. 


15 East 26th Street. New York 10 
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LANGUAGE: 


An Enquiry into its Meaning and Function 


Planned and Edited by 
RUTH NANDA ANSHEN 


The mystery, the miracle, and the magic of language are 
the central concern of this book. Here is perspective on 
what language is, its variability in time and place, its perm- 
anence, and its relation to the thought and history of man. 
Drawing upon their respective disciplines, eighteen dis- 
tinguished scholars give unique insights into the fascinating 
problems of language. 366 pages. Text Edition $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


Your students will like the 


® units on TV and radio 

® integrated activities 

® lively style 

® informal approach 

® new illustrative anecdotes 
® new humorous illustrations 


in the new 
ELSON, PECK 
THE ART OF SPEAKING 
REVISED EDITION 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11, Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 #§Columbus 16 
Palo Alto Toronto 7 


HOLLISTER’S 


SPEAKING 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


Published 1955 by the author: 540 
pages, 54% x8'%, bound in cloth. $3.75 
by mail from R. T. D. Hollister, 2096 
South State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Here is the author’s newest think- 
ing about vital problems facing col- 
lege students and teachers who are 
seeking higher excellencies in the 
speaking arts. The general basic factors 
essential to all the best speaking abili- 
ties are discussed, together with 
special suggestions on speech-making, 
reading aloud, oral interpretation, and 
methods and projects in classroom 
training. 


Dr. Lionel Crocker of Denison Uni- 
versity writes in the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech for April, 1957, “The serious 
student of speech will want to have a 
copy of this work.” 


For classroom and library use. 
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BASIC EXPERIENCE IN SPEECH, Second Edition 


By WAYNE N. THOMPSON, University of Illinois 
and SETH A. FESSENDEN, Montana State University 


General theory of speaking as a form of communication is set forth 
in the first three chapters and is followed by a sequence of progres- 
sively more difficult speech projects. In each chapter, the student is 
given a task and the instructional material necessary for accomplish- 
ing it. The 1958 Second Edition helps him to learn by doing—and is 
highly suitable for use as a basic text in the beginning course in speech. 
CONTENTS include: You and Your Speech @ Speech Delivery @ Read- 
ing Aloud: Principles and Practices @ Discussion @ Introduction to 
Platform Speaking @ Visual-Aid Speeches @ Narration @ Exposition 
e Argumentation @ Persuasion @ Speeches fur Special Occasions 
@ Cross-Examination Debate @ Legislative Assembly. 


Approx. 448 pages 554" x 83%” Text price $5.00 


PRACTICAL SPEAKING FOR 
THE TECHNICAL MAN 


by JOHN E. DIETRICH and KEITH BROOKS, 
both of Ohio State University 


A new, practical approach to the problems of daily speaking, written 
and illustrated specifically for technologists (engineers, scientists, etc.). 
Approach is designed to affect the individuals’ personal well-being as 
well as his speaking skills. Oriented in terms of the audience and the 
listener, the presentation proceeds logically from speech fundamentals 
and mental attitudes through specific areas of speech and is, at all times 
practical, and plentifully illustrated. Each chapter concludes with a 
formula which is functional and summarizes the chapter content. For 
use in speech courses in Engineering or Speech departments with 
courses for the technical student. 


Approx. 316 pages 554” x 83/16” Text price $4.50 


AND SO WE SPEAK: Voice and Articulation 
by JOHNNYE AKIN, University of Denver 


A progressive, systematic approach to voice production and socially 
acceptable forms of pronunciation. Divided into two parts of equal 
length: Part I, Articulation: Part II, Voice. After a discussion of 
individual linguistic backgrounds and differences, vowels (4 chapters) 
and consonants (2 chapters) are discussed individually. Each vowel has 
a graphic illustration of its organic formation, and for each there are 
different spellings, word lists choosing usage in various positions in 
relation to other sounds, sentences stressing the sound, and deviations 
of the sound. Consonants are presented in the same way in order of 
progressive difficulty. Part II is a discussion of actual voice production 
—breathing, phonation, resonation, rhythm, intonation. Throughout 
the book the emphasis is on developing socially acceptable speech. 


Approx. 352 pages 554" x 8%” Text price $6.00 


To receive first-press copies promptly, write: BOX 903 


re PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SAN JOSE 
DEPARTMENT OF 4 STATE COLLEGE 
ARTS [| RADIO AND TELEVISION 
4 SPEECH 
COURSES OFFERED IN: A.B. Degree 
Public Address and Rhetoric M.A. Degree 
| Speech Correction and Audiology Teaching Credentials 
Theatre 
For information write: 
oe: Radio and Television 
Harold C. Crain, Head 
i Speech Education Department of Speech and Drama 
ee: San Jose State College 
= Graduate and Undergraduate San Jose 14, California 
degree programs. 
ACTIVITIES 
4 Debate Council 
4 Speakers Bureau s Department of Speech 
a Speech and Hearing Clinic bo 
a idiot Theatre F T H E U N I VE RSIT Y 
4 Weekly Television Dramatics Series | 
(WFIL-TV) 
Television Workshop Degrees Offered 
i 
el Graduate Assistantships B.A., M.A. 
available 
Summer Session: June 8-July 11; 
a ADDRESS: Chairman, Department 4 July 13-August 15 
a of Speech and Dramatic Arts ed 
a : Graduate Assistantships Available f 
UNIVERSITY | | | 
22, P 
Address inquiries to KLONDA LYNN, 
‘A ; Ph.D., Head of the Department of 
Speech. 
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GROUP-CENTERED LEADERSHIP 


THOMAS GORDON, PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANT, 
EDWARD GLASER & ASSOCIATES, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


This book presents a theory of leadership in which the leader’s traditional 
functions become the joint responsibility of the group members, with the 
formal leader acting as an “enabler” rather than as a director or manipulator. 
When used in any group situation, this book helps to develop the creative 
potentialities of both the group and the individuals of which it is composed. 


GROUP LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
FRANKYLN S. HAIMAN, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A pioneer in the field of democratic discussion leadership, Dr. Haiman has 
skillfully combined a study of the general background and practical tech- 
niques of democratic group leadership. Synthesizing pertinent research in the 
fields of psychology, psychiatry, sociology, adult education, political science, 
and speech, he deals with discussion leadership not as an isolated activity, 
but as a part of the larger social scene and in relation to other types of 
leadership. 


THE ART OF PERSUASION 
WAYNE C. MINNICK, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


This text outlines, step by step, a complete process of persuasion. The 
author defines persuasion as “discourse, written or oral, that is designed to 
win belief or stimulate action by employing all the factors that determine 
human behavior.” Among these factors which must be taken into account 
in complete, effective persuasion are: (1) the attention of the audience, (2) 
accurate perception on the part of the audience, (3) credibility of communi- 
cation, (4) the needs of the audience, (5) the scheme of personal values held 
by the audience, and (6) obstacles that hinder action by the audience, both 
tangible obstructions and incompatible desires. 


HANDBOOK OF GROUP DISCUSSION 


RUSSELL H. WAGNER, LATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
AND CARROLL C. ARNOLD, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Concise and to the point, Handbook of Group Discussion is designed as a 
basal classroom text. The authors combine sound theory in non-technical 
terms with constant emphasis on discussion-in-practice. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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Send for your copy 
of the NEW 84-page 
Kliegi Catalog No. T-61 


Contains factual information, charts, illumina- 
tion data, pictures and diagrams covering the 
very latest lighting and lighting control equip- 
ment for all theatre presentations. 


ATALOG NOT 


Use this convenient coupon > : KLIEGL BROS. 
Ciighting : 321 West 50th Street 


: New York 19, N. Y. 


LIEGL BROS. : Name .......... 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. : Inst. ; 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 2u...cccccccceccececececsccecenecsencecececesececeeeees : 


VITAL SPEECHES 


+ THOUGHTS 
ON 
Today’s 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


The Best Expressions of Contemporary Thought 
The complete text of significant speeches 


Try one or more issues with your class this term. 
Keeps students abreast of the issues of the day 
Correlates speech class to balance of student’s curriculum 


GROUP RATES—ALL DELIVERED TO ONE ADDRESS 
FOUR MONTHS SUBSCRIPTION—EIGHT ISSUES 
10 to 24—$1.25 25 or more—$1.00 


SINGLE COPIES 
10 to 24—20c per copy, 25 or more—1l5c per copy 


VITAL SPEECHES 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT of VOICE and DICTION 


by JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE 


Designed to help people without abnormalities of 
speech to communicate with maximum effectiveness, 
this book discusses the nature and functioning of the 
speech mechanism, speech production, standards and 
levels of speech, study of voice, common faults and 
how to overcome them, and techniques for good 
voice production. Fresh practice materials are in- 
cluded which the student may apply to the principles 
he has learned. 


Coming early 1958 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


by JON EISENSON 


This book helps the teacher (1) understand the prob- 
lems of the speech defective child, and (2) acquire 
practical information as to when, why and how to 
translate this understanding into corrective practice. 
The book clearly defines the roles of the teacher and 
the professionally trained speech therapist, emphasiz- 
ing the ways in which they can cooperate. Providing 
basic information of a scientific nature with a mini- 
mum of technical terminology, this book includes such 
important material as the teacher’s own speech, speech 
standards, and speech activities in the language arts 


program. 
1957... 294 pages... $4.50 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Published 


BRIEF PROJECT TEXT FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By Clark S. Carlile 
Idaho State College 


Well-planned, clear, and concise, this workbook will be 
an invaluable aid and timesaver to the overworked 
teacher, to the inexperienced teacher, and to the stu- 
dent. Designed for a short course in public speaking, it 
is not a condensed version of the author’s very success- 
ful longer PROJECT TEXT FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING. The 
text as a whole (including 19 projects) puts more em- 
phasis on the basic elements of speech making than on 
the many specific types of speeches. 


120 pages © $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS ® 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


| From an enthustastic review of .. . 


Public Speaking for College Students 
Third Edition Lionel Crocker, Denison University 


“Tts essential soundness proved by fifteen years of acceptance as a 
standard college text, Public Speaking for College Students now ap- 
pears in an attractive third edition which should prove even more use- 
ful than its predecessors. 


“Like the previous editions, this is founded squarely on classical doc- 
trine, possesses a happy wealth of lively illustrative material, and is 
framed in terms of the student reader. It shows, however, an increased 
awareness of and adaptation to the function of speech in American 
urban and industrial society. Withal, it should be a text highly ap- 
preciated by both student and teacher.” 


James N. Holm of Kent State University in The Quarterly Journal of Speech 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company | 
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Lippincott texts for— 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
SPEECH CORRECTION a 
DR AM A textbooks 


ON THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPEECH 


by Hedde-Brigance 


. Startlingly different from all other speech texts in content, 
format, and over-all use of color. This new text illustrates the 
importance speech holds in the culture of our time, emphasizing 
the relation between speech and democracy. 


ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


PLAY PRODUCTION: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


by Hewitt-Foster-Wolle 


. written from the director’s point of view, this valuable text 
correlates a thorough background in the theory and practice of 
producing plays with detailed technical aspects of the actual 
mechanics involved. 


A DRILL MANUAL FOR IMPROVING SPEECH - Revised 


by Brigance-Henderson 


. a recently-revised guide to progressive speech improvement, 
utilizing specific classroom-tested techniques. Designed for 
courses in speech improvement, diction and basic speech, it offers 
new techniques, expanded drill exercises, and literary selections. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago - Philadelphia - Atlanta - Dallas - Toronto 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF 
W ASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


® Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and 
M.A. degrees 


® Theatre library of more than 
20,000 volumes 


® Experimental Theatre and Opera 
Productions 


® Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week 
of the year 


® Children’s Theatre and Creative 
Dramatics Program 


® Marionette productions and radio 
programs 


® Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Har- 
rington, Robert Gray, Kenneth 
Carr, Alanson Davis, Aurora 
Valentinetti, Agnes Haaga, 
Warren Lounsbury, James R. 
Crider, Vanick Galstaun, Ger- 
aldine Siks 


® Unsurpassed opportunities for 
training and experience in all 
phases of the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 


HELEN MENKEN, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


CENTER 
for in 
ACTORS THEATRE 
SINGERS OPERA 
DANCERS CONCERT 
WRITERS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


For full particulars write 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 

—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Al 
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RECOMMENDED TEXTS 


AUDIOLOGY: Principles and Practice 


By HAYES A. NEWBY. This comprehensive text should hold a high 
position in the rapidly growing field of audiology. It is the first book to 
be written specifically as a text for college courses in audiology, and is 
designed to be adapted easily to any teaching method. The book is also 
a valuable and authoritative reference for professional people who are 
concerned with the hearing-handicapped: otologists, psychologists; pedi- 
atricians, geriatricians, psychiatrists, rehabilitation counselors, and teach- 
ers of the hard-of-hearing. The author is both a successful teacher and an 
experienced professional clinician. To be published in January. 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


Edited by LEE EDWARD TRAVIS. In this comprehensive book 
twenty-seven authorities in the various areas of speech pathology discuss 
the causes, nature, expressions, consequences, and management of dis- 
turbances in verbal communications. 1088 pages, illustrated, $12.00 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


By MILDRED BERRY and JON EISENSON. This text offers an up- 
to-date survey of the field of speech disorders and the related therapeutic 
procedures, fully illustrated, and enriched with exercises, case histories, 
and suggested procedures. 573 pages, illustrated, $6.75 


THE ART OF INTERPRETATIVE SPEECH 
FOURTH EDITION 


By CHARLES H. WOOLBERT and SEVERINA E. NELSON. "] 
A leader in its field since 1927. 676 pages, $4.50 be 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
SECOND EDITION 


By GIRAUD CHESTER and GARNET R. GARRISON. Complete, 
up-to-date, interesting. 652 pages, illustrated, $6.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Costumes by 


On the 
American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Rental 
Estimate of your Production 


MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN «2 SON 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH TITH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


Department of Speech 


uate assistantships write to: 


Dr. Robert T. Oliver, Head or 


The Pennsylvania State University 


Offers rounded undergraduate and graduate programs in 
speech and theatre arts and combined speech-theatre 
arts. For information concerning admission and grad- 


Dr. Walter H. Walters, Head 


Department of Theatre Arts 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


TFs, 
- | 4 


Popular Dryden Texts: 
SPEAKING EFFECTIVELY 


by Lee Norvelle, Raymond G. Smith, and Orvin Larson 


This brief one-semester textbook, so 
widely adopted that within four 
months of publication it went into a 
second printing, provides essential 
training in all phases of speechmak- 
ing and discussion. With its emphasis 


COMMUNICATIVE SPEECH, REVISED 


upon effectiveness in speaking in any 
situation, the book serves admirably 
in a fundamentals course. The stu- 
dent receives eminently _ practical 
training for his future needs, regard- 
less of his field of specialization. 


by Robert T. Oliver, Dallas C. Dickey, and Harold P. Zelko 


This half-year introductory speech 
text presents a synthesized approach 
to the various kinds of social speech. 


The many problems of handlin 
speech ideas as a single integrat 
process are considered. 


MODERN DRAMA FOR ANALYSIS, 


REVISED 
Edited by Paul M. Cubeta 


Here is a collection of nine modern 
plays which shows the student how 
to read and understand drama. Anal- 


Potter: ARGUMENTATION AND 
DEBATE 

Plummer: REVISED SYLLABUS 
FOR EFFECTIVE SPEECH 

Oliver-Cortright: THE NEW 
TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE 
SPEECH: THIRD EDITION 

Fitts: SIX GREEK PLAYS 

Fitts: GREEK PLAYS IN MODERN 
TRANSLATION 


110 West 57th Street . 


THE DRYDEN PRESS . 


yses and questions invite interest; 
photographs and diagrams help the 
student visualize as he reads. 


Gassner: FORM AND IDEA IN 
MODERN THEATRE 


Gassner-Barber: PRODUCING THE 
PLAY, together with THE NEW 
SCENE TECHNICIAN’S 
HANDBOOK 


Gassner: TREASURY OF THE 
THEATRE: REVISED AND 
ENLARGED EDITION, 2 Vols. 


New York 19, N.Y. 
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BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Peoria, Illinois 


Offers courses leading to B.A., B.S., and M.A. degrees. 
Offers 2 summer sessions: June 16 to July 19; July 21 to August 23 


Speech “Improvement” Workshop 1 hr. graduate credit, 
Week June 23 to 27 
Offers study in areas of: 
Radio and television 
Debate and discussion 
Theatre and interpretation 
Teaching of speech 
Speech Correction 
Offers activities in intercollegiate speech, speakers bureau, theatre, 
radio and television productions 
Offers training in a well equipped speech clinic 
Offers organizations: Pi Kappa Delta, Sigma Alpha Eta, 
Theta Alph Phi 


STAFF: 


Lillian Aitchison, M.A. 
Robert Cagle, M.A. 
Donald Koller, M.A. 
Irwin Kuhr, M.A. 


Ramona Mattson, Ph.D. 
Lawrence E. Norton, Ph.D. 
Bernice Laws Tuell, M.A. 
Henry Vander Heyden, M.A. 


Graduate assistantships in General Speech and Speech Clinic 
Stipends up to $2,160.00 with remission of half and three-fourths tuition. 


Clara K. Mawhinney, Ph.D., chairman 


YOUR CHILD'S SPEECH 
By 


FLORA RHETA SCHREIBER 


is the fascinating story of how speech 
and language develop from the birth 
cry to the fifth birthday. It is the story 
of those forces that aid and abet the 
process; of those that hinder it. It 
deals with the normal child, the re- 
tarded child, the gifted child, and the 
child with a speech defect. 

Presenting a complete development- 
al picture for the foundations of speech 
and language, it makes an excellent 
supplementary text for courses in 
fundamentals of speech, speech ther- 
apy, audiology, language arts, develop- 
mental psychology, teacher education, 
and others. 

Recommended by leading child care 
experts, including Dr. Walter C. 
Alvarez, professor emeritus of Mayo 
Clinic and Dr. Frances Ilg and Dr. 
Louise Bates Ames of the Gesell In- 
stitute, Yale University. 


$3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Also available through bookstores 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
M.A. and Ph.D. Programs in: 
* DRAMA AND THEATRE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 


¢ SPEECH TRAINING AND 
PHONETICS 


Second Term: Feb. 7-June 9 
Summer Session: July 7-Aug. 16 


Address inquiries concerning admission, 
scholarships and assistantships to: 


C. C. Arnold, Chairman 
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KAY—PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SPEECH AND SOUND ANALYSIS 


Vibralyzer 


A noise and vibration frequency analyzer, pro- 
viding Fourier analysis of transient or seanay 


state signals. 
Frequency Range 5-4400 cps. ............ $2500. 


Sonagram Paper 


Non-Photographic recording f 


Sonalator 


A dynamic translater for display of visible 
speech and other complex audio wave forms. 


Frequency Range 100-4000 cps. ..........$1595. 


A time delay at audio frequencies; a narrow 
band low frequency filter; for the measurement 
of Doppler Sonar; delay variable from 20 to 
1600 milliseconds. 


Frequency Range 40-12,000 cps. ....---- $1495.00 


KAY 


WRITE FOR KAY CATALOG 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PINE BROOK, N. J. 


MAPLE AVENUE 


Soma-Graph 


Similar to Vibralyzer but usually table 
for speech and music 


Frequency Range 85-8000 cps. ............ $1995. 


Amplitude Display Unit 


An accessory for use with the Sona-Graph; dis- 
plays intensity level in db vs. time. = 


Expanders 


SCALE MAGNIFIER: For use with Vibralyzer 
or Sona-Graph. Expands any 10% portion of 
normal pattern over entire 4” marking space. 


Sona-Stretcher 


A speech stretcher for slowing speech to one- 
half of normal tempo. 
Frequency Range 100-4000 cps. .....+-- «++ $050, 


Dept. QJ-12 
CAldwell 6-4000 
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T 
NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 


GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS MAKE-UP 
CABLE CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


ALJO 
Scenic Colors and Dyes 


(for stage Painting, etc.) 
also: 


Prepared Scenic Dry Colors. Mix 
with water—no heat required. 
Above are foremost colors used 
by Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Summer and Little Theatre 
groups. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Write for Price List, etc. 


ALJO 
MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 


153 West 21st Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


WA 9-6779 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts, Master of Fine Arts and Master of Science. 


Theatre 


Rhetoric and Public Address 
Speech Correction and Audiology 


Interpretation 


Radio and Television 


Address inquiries concerning curriculum, scholarships, fellowships and 


assistantships to: 


Monroe Lippman, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


1958 brings 
REVISION 


of the ideal basic text for 
the shorter speech course 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 


Fourth Brief Edition by Alan H. Monroe 


(>> A revision which replaces dated examples 
and statements with ones suit- 
able and significant for present- 
day problems and events. 


> A revision which includes a redeveloped il- 


lustration program. 


(> A revision which contains completely new 
sample speeches which serve to 
supplement the principles ex- 
plained in the main body of the 
text. 


Cy A revision which maintains the high stand- 
ards of the previous editions of 
Monroe’s text—brevity, clarity, 
teachability, and usefulness. 


352 pages $3.00 list 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, 
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| ‘THE UNIVERSITY OF TExaS || S 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television 
Write to Loren WinsuiP, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University | 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. | 


| DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor ................0cecceceteteecceecens Costuming 
Dorothy Clifford, M.A., Assistant Professor ....................2..- Children’s Theatre 
Dance Drama 
Radio-Television 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor (on leave) .................. Children’s Theatre 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor ....................00005- Designer-Technician 
| 
| 


Department of Offers Courses in Areas of: 


Speech and Dramatic Art 
* GENERAL SPEECH 


THE UNIVERSITY | AppRESs 


OF NEBRASKA | « iwreRpRETATION AND 
Lincoln, Nebraska THEATRE ARTS 


Degrees Offered: * RADIO AND TELEVISION 
B.A., B.Sc. in Edn., M.A. * SPFECH EDUCATION 


Graduate Assistantships Available at * SPEECH AND HEARING 
$1200 for the Academic Year Plus REH ABILIT ATION 


Waiver of Tuition and Non-Resident 


Fees. 
Second Semester Begins 
Address inquiries concerning admission, 
degree requirements, and graduate February 3, 1958 
assistantships to: Summer Session Begins | 
Leroy T. LAAsE, Chairman June 9, 1958 
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SPEECH AIDS 


HANDBOOK FOR REMEDIAL SPEECH 
By Harry Joseph Heltman 


The primary purpose of this book is to help the elementary 
school teacher to meet effectively and intelligently the problem of 
the speech handicaps of her pupils. Although based on scientific 
principles of speech development and pedagogy, the specific methods 
are more practical than technical. 

The text presents (1) A foundation for the speech education 
of any child; (2) A Method for the development of normal oral 
self-expression; (3) Exercises for the re-education of deviate speech 
habits; (4) Appropriate procedures for the prevention of stuttering 
in children who may have a tendency toward it; (5) Some practical 
suggestions for defective or otherwise unpleasant voices. 

Only a minimum of theory and content material is presented. 
So that the teacher who is introduced to the subject for the first 
time will not be wholly in the dark as to why she is asked to proceed 
in the manner suggested, some statement of principles and some 
explanations are desirable and are given. 


Price $3.50 


FIRST AID FOR STUTTERERS 
By Harry Joseph Heltman 


This text is for parents and teachers of stutterers and potential 
stutterers, and for men and women so handicapped. It offers prac- 
tical instruction in prevention of the disorder, remedial measures 
for use in home and school, and self-help for the afflicted adult. 


The 276 page text includes chapters on Theories on the Cause 
of Stuttering, Prevention of Stuttering. The Treatment of Stutter- 
ing, Stuttering during Childhood, Stuttering in High School, What 
the Stutterer can do for Himself, Making Recovery Permanent, and 
Practice Materials for the Prevention of Stuttering, Drills for Stut- 
terers of Early Childhood, Exercises and Selections for the Ado- 
lescent Stutterer, and Aids to Adult Improvement and Permanency. 

The methods and materials here given are the result of many 
years experience in training children in speech and in remedial 
work with adults. They are reasonable and practical, and if fol- 
lowed conscientiously they will not only prevent the disorder in 
children where it is not yet overt, but will also furnish to the stut- 
terer, child or adult, the best possible opportunity for recovery. 


Price $3.50 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 
MAGNOLIA, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Loutstana State University 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


A Balanced Program Leading to the Degrees of 
® BACHELOR OF ARTS 


@ MASTER OF ARTS 
® DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Areas of Study Include 
drama 
@ interpretation 
@ rhetoric & oratory 
@ speech & hearing correction 
@ phonetics, voice science, and descriptive linguistics 
®@ speech psychology and education 
@ radio and television 


Spring Semester Begins February 1, 1958 


For Information Write: C. M. Wise, Department of Speech 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA 


M.A. and Ph.D. Programs in 
RHETORIC and PUBLIC ADDRESS 


RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH CORRECTION and PATHOLOGY 
INTERPRETATION 
THEATRE 


Staff Includes: A. Craig Baird, Loren Reid, Donovan Rhynsburger 
Charlotte Wells, Elmer Bladow, Frances McCurdy. 


pone (part-time) and graduate assistantships available for 1958-59. Write 
or details. 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art, Switzler Hall, Columbia, Missouri 
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Widely Used Books in Speech... 
LISTENING AND SPEAKING 


A Guide to Effective Oral Communication 


by 
Ralph G. Nichols, Ph.D., Head Thomas R. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Department of Rhetoric Professor of Speech 
University of Minnesota Florida State University 


Designed primarily as a college text, this book makes clear to the 
teacher how to integrate instruction in listening and speaking to the mutual 
benefit of both. It is a volume which will appeal instantly to every teacher 
concerned with the new language-arts or communication-skills approach to 
language facility. 

This text provides detailed procedures which will simplify the prob- 
lems of teachers who have never taught listening and speaking and are now 
obligated to do so. It will be found particularly useful in communication 
courses, composition courses taught under the new methods, and speech 
classes where practical performance is stressed. The methods advocated 
carry the user of the book one more step away from what in speech is 
labeled “elocution,” and in English, ornamental or “fine” writing. 

A combined total of more than 50% of man’s conscious waking hours 
are devoted to listening and speaking. This book explores carefully these 
two most frequently employed activities of man, along with a graduated 
series of classroom exercises designed to ensure improvement of these basic 
verbal skills. The book contains 276 pages and it sells for only $3.00. 


The Phonetic Alphabet Speech Project & Drill Book 


by Francis A. Cartier, Ph.D. by LeRoy T. Laase, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof. of Speech Chrm. Dept. Speech & Dram. Art. 
The Florida State University University of Nebraska 


Here's a Student’s Manual on the Basic 


Thi kbook, just off th » i a de 
Principles of Oral Communication. It’s 


new and revised. There are 42 Speech 
improvement, physiology, speech  cor- and oral reading skills, 28 Listener 
rection, acting, or other content of the Projects for developing critical and com- 
course in his own way, using his own prehensional listening. There are 115 
choice of text. The overall approach is pages of Drill material for developing 


proficiency in voice and pronunciation, 
and 22 rating and criticism blanks for 
measuring achievement and improvement. 


to the General American dialect, but 
exercises are included for teaching the 


sounds of Southern and Eastern speech It can be used with or without a standard 
as well. It is a serious, orderly and textbook. in either a semester or year's 
crystal-clear progressive development of course, at the beginning college level. 
skill in phonetic transcription. There are These are 266 pages and it sells for 
64 pages and it sells for only $1.75. only $3.00. 


Order Your Copies Today! 


215 WEST WINTH + DUBUQUE, 
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Seven New Sets 
of Cards 
for Use with 


The Language Master 


The Language Master sells for 
$295. The Language Master 
Library of Cards sells for $35. 
per set of 200 cards. 


The Language Master Library of Cards has been en- 
larged with the addition of seven new sets of cards, 
extending the many uses of this unique language build- 
ing instrument in general education, special education, 
and clinical programs. 

Included in the new sets are cards covering Language 
Reinforcement and Auditory Retention Span, Verb 
Picture Cards, Stress and Intonation Patterns, Industrial 
Vocabulary, and three sets of Phonics cards for remedial 
reading and speech work. 

As in the earlier Language Master cards, these cards 
contain a sound tape. As the card plays, a voice speaks 
the word, phrase, or sentence written on the card. Each 
of the new sets contains 200 cards. 


for further information write to: 


The Language Master 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42 Street ®© New York 36, New York 
im Canada: 233 Spedine Rd., Toronto 4 
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“THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE COLD WAR” 


with 37 provocative pro and con articles 
is only ONE of the many 
Timely and Informative Books You'll find in 


» The Reference Shelf 


Following is a partial checklist of Reference Shelf titles which are still 
available. Since Reference Shelf editors try to select topics of permanent 
reference value, many of the books are of current interest. Order those you 
want direct from The H. W. Wilson Company. Prices follow each title. 


For a complete list, write to Dep't LP at the address below. 


MippLE EAsT IN THE CoLp War. $2.00 
® THE GOVERNMENT & THE FARMER $2.00 


® IMMIGRATION AND THE U. §S.....$2.00 
® COMMUNITY PLANNING ........ $2.00 
® LATIN AMERICA IN THE 
®U. S. & INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS ............. $1.75 


® POLITICAL ETHICS & THE VOTER. . $1.75 


@ JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ........ $2.00 
© FREE MEDICAL CARE 


@ REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 
FOR THE FOLLOWING YEARS: 


1952-53, $1.75 
1951-52, $1.75 
1950-51, $1.75 
1949-50, $1.75 
1944-45, $1.25 


1943-44, $1.25 
1942-43, $1.25 
1941-42, $1.25 
1940-41, $1.25 
1939-40, $1.5° 


* The Timely 1957 Reference Shelf 
U. S. Foreign Aid 


(On the NUEA High School Debate Topic) 
* American Highways Today 
France in Crisis 
Representative American Speeches: 1956-1957 
* American Indians 
+ City & Suburban Housing 


Any of the above six books are $2 each. But if you purchase all six, you pay 
NOT $12, but a total of only $8—a saving of $4 on the 1957 set. Send for the 
1957 Reference Shelf set NOW—and save yourself $4! 


Write Today to Dep’t LP—QJS 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
New York City, 52 


961 University Avenue 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled 
under the supervision of our own professional designer. 


Write, giving requirements and performance dates, for complete 


costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, 
N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 


Circle 7-2396 


| AM HAPPY 
TO 
PRESENT 


A Book of 86 Introductions 


Compiled by Guy R. Lyle 
and Kevin Guinagh 


So you have to make a speech of 
introduction—but you don’t know 
how! Well, this tidy little book 
sparkles with 86 models by such 
masters of wit as George Bernard 
Shaw, Will Rogers, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler and Adlai Stevenson. 

The engaging 17 page preface 
tells how to size up the audience. 
You learn what to say; how to say 
it; and how long to take. 


265pp. Cloth Bound Only $3.00 


Send for Your Copy Today 
Write to Dept. LP-QJS 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


961 University Ave., New York 52 


College of the Pacific 


Department 


of 
SPEECH 


CORRECTION 
Pacific Speech Correction 
Clinic 


¢ BROADCASTING 
FM Station KCVN 


ORIGINAL SPEECH 
Public and intercollegiate 


¢ DRAMATIC ART 
Pacific Theatre Companies 


For all information write 


HOWARD L. RUNION, Ph.D. 
Dept. Chairman 
Stockton - California 
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By Morris Val Jones, Ph.D., Director, 
Speech and Reading Clinic, Morrison 
Center for Rehabilitation; Instructor 
in Speech, Golden Gate College, San 


Francisco, California. 


SPEECH CORRECTION AT HOME 
is not intended to replace the speech 
therapist but to augment his services 
to  speech-handicapped individuals. 
Speech therapists often have such 
large case loads that they cannot find 
time to explain to parents or other 
relatives what they may do to help 
in speech rehabilitation programs. 
This book fulfills this need for simple 
and detailed materials so that non- 
clinically trained persons may assist 
family members to develop or to re- 
cover adequate oral communication. 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR: 


®the doctor who advises patients 
about their voice and articulation 
problems 


®the student of speech therapy who 


is interested in practical materials 
based on clinical experience 

®the parent or teacher who is faced 
with the problem of helping a child 
to approach normal speech 

® the parent who is interested in the 
normal speech development of chil- 
dren 

® the adolescent or adult who is try- 
ing to overcome a speech handicap 

®the victim of cancer who has had 
a laryngectomy 

®the adult who is trying to help a 
stroke patient recover part of his 
lost language ability 

® the stutterer or the friend of a stut- 
terer who wishes to gain a greater 
understanding of this speech devi- 
ation 


SPECIAL FEATURE: Practice ex- 
ercises appear in the Appendix 


160 pages 52 illustrations 
Published 1957Sent on approval, $4.75 


CHARLES C THOMAS ® PUBLISHER ® 301-327 East Lawrence Ave. ® Springfield, Ill. 


| 
| A guide to the parents and teachers of chil- ” 
dren with speech problems, to adult stut- a 
teres, and to those responsible for the care 
of stroke victims and laryngectomize4 
patients 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1957-58 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1957 
Tiger at the Gates by Jean Giraudoux October 24-26 


Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


Magic in the Sky by Norma Langham November 29-30 
Children’s theatre production of an original 
play directed by Virginia Opsvig 
Designed by Richard Hay 


WINTER QUARTER 


1958 
Magic in the Sky [Repeat performances] January 10-11 
He Who Gets Slapped by Leonid Andreyev January 30, 31 
Directed by Robert Dierlam February 1 
Designed by Stirling L. Huntley 
An Original Musical Revue February 27-28 
Directed by Stirling L. Huntley March 1, 68 


Designed by Richard Hay 


SPRING QUARTER 
1958 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream by William Shakespeare May 22-24 
An outdoor production in Laurence Frost Amphitheatre 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


STAFF 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Kenneth Clark, Richard Sackett ... Radio and Television 
F. Cowles Strickland (on leave), Robert Loper .................. Acting and Directing 
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Speech is offered in 
all its aspects in the 
Departmentalized areas of: 


Radio-Television 

Buren C. Robbins, M.A., 
Chrm. 

Joseph M. Ripley, M.A. 

J. Joseph Leonard, M.A. 

Robert J. Gwyn, M.A. 

(Staff has 50 years total 

professional Radio-TV 

experience) 


Speech 

Ralph A, Micken, Ph.D., 
Chrm. 

C. Horton Talley, Ph.D. 

Lester R. Breniman, Ph.D. 

William E. Buys, Ph.D. 


Cameron W. Garbutt, Ph.D. 


Paul Hunsinger, Ph.D. 
Walter H. Murrish, Ph.D. 
James V. Fee, M.S. 
Alberta Humble, M.A. 
Frances G. Loder, B.A. 
Beverly B. Parsch, M.A. 
Mary Belle Smith, M.A. 


Speech Correction 

I. P. Brackett, Ph.D., Chrm. 
John O. Anderson, Ph.D. 
Chester J. Atkinson, Ph.D. 
Gene J. Brutten, Ph.D. 
Michael S. Hoshiko, Ph.D. 


Theatre 


Archibald McLeod, Ph.D., 
Chrm. 

Sherwin F. Abrams, Ph.D. 

Charles W. Zoeckler, B.A. 

Darwin R. Payne, M.F.A. 


An expanding program at rapidly growing 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


In the newly organized School 
of Communications 


... Write for more information concerning 


(1) Our increasingly large and diversified edu- 
cational opportunities and facilities in the 
various areas of Speech and Communi- 
cation. 

(2) Our rapidly growing and _ improving 
faculty in each of the areas of Speech. 


The Summer Session, June 16 to Aug. 8, 1958, 
will feature: 


Summer stock for six weeks at Kelso Hollow The- 
atre, New Salem State Park. 


Summer workshop for High School Speech Activities 
participants and coaches. 


Six weeks camp in Speech Correction for Crippled 
Children. 


University FM Station operated by students in 
training. 


Regular year sessions (Sept. 19, 1958 to June 17, 
1959) feature: 


Student operated FM radio station. Professionally 
equipped studios. Live TV productions. Radio- 
TV instruction in: Production, Management, Edu- 
cational Utilization, Research. 


Active forensic program and student speakers 
bureau. High School Speech Festival and Debate 
Tournament. 


Graduate internships in Public School Speech Thera- 
py. Training School, Campus, and Out-patient 
clinics handling thousands of cases each for 
practical experience in clinical work. Clinics co- 
ordinated with psychological and guidance clinics 
on campus. 


Six week fall tour of Southern Players. Regular 
season of five plays, plus children’s plays. Total of 
nearly 150 performances per year give ample op- 
portunity for experience in dramatic production. 


GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS 
and GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS available to 
well qualified applicants. 


Address inquiries to C. Horton Talley, Dean, 
School of Communications, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois 
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New opportunities 
for graduate study 


Announcing a new and distinctive 


program in Speech and Communications 


Michigan State University, through its new 
College of Communication Arts, Depart- 
ment of Speech, now offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


A new approach to mass communications 
coordinates the skills of print and those of 
the spoken word through the new Com- 
munications Research Center. 


In the area of Theatre, opportunities are 
provided for the study of History and 
Criticism, Acting and Directing, Design 
and Technical Production, and Children’s 
Theatre. 


Graduate Assistantships available. Write 
for complete information. 


Department of Speech 
College of Communication Arts 


Michigan State University 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Rhetoric and Public Address ® Theatre ® Radio-TV-Film 
Speech Pathology and Audiology ® Speech Education 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
Degrees: A.B., M.A., M.A.T., Ph.D. 


Areas of concentration on both 
graduate and undergraduate levels: 


1. General Speech 

2. Public Speaking and Discussion 
3. Theatre and Interpretation 
Radio and Television Drama 


Voice Science and Speech Correction 


Speech Pathology and Audiology 


A distinguished staff in each area. 


Unexcelled instructional and research facilities. 


For information address: 


Lee Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 
January 7, March 21, 1958 
April 1, June 13, 1958 
ae June 19, August 29, 1958 
September 29, December 19, 1958 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees in: 


General Speech, Public Address, Theatre, Radio and Television 
Programming, Speech and Hearing Science (Phonetics, Speech Cor- 
rection, Hearing Therapy, and Education of the Deaf). 


Address inquiries to: 


W. HAYES YEAGER, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EvANSTON-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 


* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Public Speaking; Speech Correction and 
Audiology; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, 
and Film; Speech Education. 


*& Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 
* The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop The- . 


atre, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Debate and Oratory, 
Radio Station WNUR, Television Studios. 


* Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Special 
Fellowships in Speech and Hearing, School Scholarships 
and Fellowships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


Central States Speech Association 
December 27-28, 1957 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Southern Speech Association 
April 1-2-3-4-5, 1958 
Rice Hotel, Houston 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 


April 17-18-19, 1958 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 


December 28-29-30, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Speech Association of America 
December 29-30-31, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
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